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CoNSIDERATION OF OTHER ORJECTIONS AGAINST CoTTON MarTuer. 


Tue objections of President Quincy to Cotton Mather are not 
confined to the subject of witchcraft. Various other objections 
are urged, the more material of which we shall briefly notice. 

He accuses Cotton Mather, as he had done his father, of in- 
dulging in a very improper spirit and Janguage in controversy. 
And in order to show the truth of this charge, he runs over 
some of his controversial pamphlets, and some parts of his 
diary, culling out, and exhibiting in marks of quotation, the 
stronger and more objectionable words and phrases. To all 
this I have only to reply, that while the quotations of President 
Quincy do not exhibit the writings of Mather in any thing like 
a fair light, making them to appear much worse than they are, 
still, it is to be conceded that he did not always treat his oppo- 
nents with what we might denominate due forbearance and 
courtesy. He well knew how to put words together, so as to 
make them thunder heavily on the ear of an opponent ; and he 
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sometimes indulged himself in this way, beyond what the cir- 
cumstances of the case required. It is a mistake, however, to 
suppose that Cotton Mather was, to a great extent, a controver- 
sial writer. Nearly all his three hundred and eighty-three 
publications were on devotional and practical subjects. He 
expressly says of himself : 


“Though I have had, first and last, such a number of pamphlets 
thrown at me, that if J had been vulnerable, I might appear stuck as 
full of darts as the man in the signs of the almanack; yet, upon con- 
sidering the sorry and silly stuff which they have consisted of, and 
the despicable quality of the scribblers, and remembering, too, that 
lies have no legs, and what I had learned about treating insolent men 
with humility, and angry men with meekness; I have thought that 
Proverbs xxvi. 4, was a full answer to them. I have had so much 
better work to spend my precious time in, that I don’t call to mind I 
have ever once yet published a direct and formal answer to any of 
them all; but instead thereof, and once for all, 1 gave to the public 
my ‘True Way of Shaking off a Viper.’ ”* 


In regard to controversial asperity, as has been remarked in 
another place, much regard is to be had to the spirit and cus- 
toms of the age. In the times of the Mathers, and for a 
long period before and since, the most of those who dipped into 
religious controversy, seem first to have dipped their pens in 
gall. As choice specimens of what I here mean, I would refer- 
President Quincy to some of the pamphk ts written against “the 
New Lights,” about the middle of the last century; and above 
all, to the reply of the late Dr. Mayhew, of Boston, to good 
old Mr. Cleaveland, of Ipswich. 

President Quincy says, that “in many instances, in the volu- 
minous writings of Cotton Mather, the conviction is forced upon 
the mind, that he was not quite so scrupulous as might be wished, 
in his relation of facts.” And in one instance, at least, he 
charges him with known and wilful falsehood. The circum- 
stances were these: In the progress of the difficulties respect- 
ing the institution of the Brattle-street church, an effort was 
made at reconciliation ; and this was so far successful, that the 
two Mr. Mathers consented to attend the dedication of the 
church, and to take part in the exercises. In his diary of Jan- 
uary 21, 1700, Cotton Mather represents this effort at reconcili- 
ation as having originated with himself: “I drew up a pro- 


* The title of one of Mather’s publications. Remarkables, 
etc., p. 8. 
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posal, and with another minister carried it unto them, who at 
first rejected it, but afterwards so far embraced it as to promise 
that they will, the next week, publicly recognize their cove- 
nant with God and one another, and therewithal declare their 
adherence to the Heads of Agreement of the United Brethren 
in England,* and request the communion of our churches on 
that foundation.” Vol. I. p. 487. But President Quincy says: 
“The glory of effecting the reconciliation, thus obtrusively 
claimed by Cotton Mather, was wholly without fowndation. 
He neither drew up the paper, nor had any material efficiency 
in producing it.” p. 135. The grounds on which President 
Quincy thus charges Mather with what (if falsehood at all) 
must have been Anown and wilful falsehood, are two: 1. Dr. 
Colman says nothing about Mr. Mather’s instrumentality, in the 
church records. But does he say any thing against it? Do 
the records of the church contradict the diary of Mather? Not 
in the slightest degree. They merely omit to notice, what Ma- 
ther says was true, and what, for aught the records say or inti- 
mate to the contrary, may have been true to the letter. 2. The 
other ground on which the accusation of President Quincy 
rests, is the diary of Judge Sewall. His account of the recon- 
ciliation varies somewhat from that of Mr. Mather, but is not 
inconsistent with it, or contradictory to it. Under date of Jan- 
uary 24th, three days subsequent to Cotton Mather’s effort, 
Judge Sewall says : 


“The Lieut. Governor calls me, with him, to Mr. Willard’s, where, 
out of two papers, Mr. William Brattle drew up a third, for an ac- 
commodation, to bring on an agreement between the new church and 
our ministers. Mr. Colman got his brethren to subscribe toit. January 
25th. Mr. I. Mather, Mr. C. Mather, Mr. Willard, Mr. Wadsworth 
and S. Sewall, wait on the Lieut. Governor, at Mr. Cooper’s, to con- 
fer about the writing drawn up the evening before. There was some 
heat, but grew calmer, and after lecture, agreed,” Kc. p. 491. 


The probable circumstances of the case were these: Mr. 
Willard, pastor of the old South Church, was the other minis- 
ter, that went with Cotton Mather in his effort at reconciliation, 
on the 21st of January. Of the two papers in the possession 
of Mr. Willard on the 24th, and from which Mr. Brattle drew 


* These Heads of Agreement were drawn up while Increase 
Mather was in England, as the foundation of a union between 
the Congregational and Presbyterian churches in that country. 
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up a third, one was that which had been previously drawn up 
by Mr. Mather. This paper, rather than the other, was sub- 
stantially adopted by Mr. Brattle, in preparing a third; so that 
this last paper, though in the hand-writing of Mr. Brattle, was 
really, as to the substance of it, the production of Mr. Mather. 
The next day (January 25th) a meeting was held at Mr. Coop- 
er’s, where, after some warm discussion, the prepared paper 
was adopted, and the reconciliation effected. This accords en- 
tirely with Mather’s testimony, who says that his paper was at 
first rejected, but afterwards was embraced. After Mr. Brattle 
had copied it, possibly with some slight variations, and had 
brought it forward under the sanction of his name, the founders 
of the new church consented to embrace it. Of course, it can- 
not now be determined, that the order of events here supposed 
is precisely that which actually took place. But certainly, it 
may have been. There is nothing unreasonable or improbable 
in the supposition. Hence, the diaries of Mather and Sewall 
may both be true.* Beyond a doubt, they both are true. And 
President Quincy owes it, not only to the memory of Mather, 
but to himself, to take back the charge of wilful falsehood, to 
which he has (I trust without due consideration) consented to 
give the sanction of his name. 

It is further objected to Cotton Mather, that he habitually 
desired and endeavored, for a long course of years, to become 
the President of Harvard College. If this charge were admit- 
ted, to the full extent to which it is urged, I see not that it will 
fasten any serious blot upon the character of Mr. Mather. 
Good men have often desired public stations, and labored to 
secure them, and yet, in the end, have been disappointed. | 
am persuaded, however, that the desires of Cotton Mather, in 
regard to the presidency of Harvard College, have been vastly 
overrated. His diary has been raked, from end to end, to gather 
up expressions bearing on this point ; and yet, almost nothing 





* To the mode of harmonizing the diaries of Mather and 
Sewall, proposed above, I can think of but a single objection. 
It may be said that the reconciliation, according to Mather, 
took place on the 21st day, But althongh the entire record 
of Mather is made under date of the 21st, it is obvious that he 
mentions several things, which took place afterwards. For 
instance, he speaks of the exercises of the dedication or fast, 
which did not take place till the 31st. 
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of a decisive character has been discovered. President Quincy 
intimates, that he desired his father might have an agency to 
England, that so the presidency of the college might be left 
vacant for him. p. 102. But no evidence of this appears in 
his diary. On the contrary, he assures us, that his “ flesh would 
be, on all accounts imaginable, against his father’s removal 
from him. It will doubtless plunge me into ten thousand incon- 
veniences.” p. 484. 

Again, President Quincy represents the Mathers as insup- 
portably disappointed, when President Leverett was chosen. 
“They had anticipated that the choice would have fallen upon 
one or the other of themselves.” p. 201. But in proof of the 
assertion here made, | find not a particle of evidence in the dia- 
nies of either of the Mathers, or anywhere else. Without doubt, 
they were displeased at the appointment of Mr. Leverett to the 
presidency, but not (so far as 1 can learn) that they desired or 
expected the office for themselves. 

On the death of President Leverett, there seems to have been 
a general expectation and desire that Mr. Mather should be 
elected to the vacant office. “The voice of the people,” says 
Dr. Elliot, “ cried aloud for Mr. Mather, and it was declared, 
even in the general court, that he ought to be president.”* Mr. 
Mather was well acquainted with this fact, and frequently re- 
fers to it in his private writings of this date. It is to be re- 
membered, however, that these were private writings, intended, 
not for the public eye, but for his own. Without doubt, he had 
written with less freedom, could he have known to what kind 
of scrutiny his papers, in after times, were to be subjected. I 
do not find, however, any indications of an inordinate desire to 
become president of Harvard College ; or of inordinate grief 
or disappointment that he was not elected. So far from this, 
there are expressions of directly an opposite character ; and if 
we are to receive the evidence of a diary, why should we not 
receive it all ? 

“T have, personally, unspeakable cause to admire the compassion 
of Heaven to me, on this occasion. Though | have been a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief, yet none of the least exercises 
that | have had withal was the dread of what the generality of sober 
men expected I desired, the care of the college to be committed unto 
me. I hada dismal apprehension of the distresses which a call at 
Cambridge would bring upon me.”f 





* Biog. Dictionary, p. 314. + Am. Biog. Vol. VI. p- 330. 
1* 
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It has been mentioned already, that Cotton Mather wrote a 
solemn letter of reproof to Governor Dudley, of the same date 
with that of his father. As the writing of such a letter is made 
matter of serious charge against Mr. Mather, it will be neces- 
sary as briefly as possible to consider it. I need not repeat here 
what was said before, as to the character of Governor Dudley. 
He had tried to cultivate the friendship of the Mathers so far as 
this was consistent with his political designs ; and had often 
availed himself of their influence and good offices, in times of 
difficulty and distress. At the time of the revolution, he proba- 
bly owed his life to Cotton Mather; for, had he not exerted 
himself to the utmost to calm the passions of the angry multi- 
tude, they had risen in their vengeance, and cut off their op- 
ressors at a stroke.* When Dudley, with his associates, was 
imprisoned, he wrote to Cotton Mather, imploring his assistance 
“ for rolling the stone from the door of this sepulchre, wherein,” 
says he, “I am buried alive.”+ At the time of his appointment 
to the office of governor, he had the address, as before stated, 
to procure a letter from Cotton Mather in his favor, which letter 
was read before the king, and had much influence in obtaining 
for him the office which he sought. 

When Mr. Dudley arrived in this country as governor, he 
was received with tokens of respect by the Mathers, and by the 
people generally. But almost immediately he began to mani- 
fest his ingratitude, and his disposition to turn every thing to 
his own personal advantage. Ina visit which he paid to Cot- 
ton Mather soon after his arrival, he received from him the fol- 
lowing faithful and excellent advice : 


“ Sir, you arrive to the government of a people, that have their 
various and divided apprehensions about many things, and particu- 
larly about your own government over them. on humbly of opin- 
ion that it will be your wisdom to carry an indifferent hand to all 
parties, if 1 may use so coarse a word as parties, and to give occa- 
sion to none to say, that any have monopolized you, or that you took 
your measures from them alone. 1 will explain myself with the free- 
dom and the justice, though not perhaps with the prudence, which 
you would expeet from me. I will do no otherwise than I would be 
done to. I should be content—I would approve and commend it—if 
any one should say to your excellency : By no means let any people 
have cause to say, that you take all your measures from the two Mr. 





* See Life of Mather by his Son, p. 43. 
¢ Hutchinson’s Hist. of Mass., Vol. I. p. 348. 
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Mathers. By the same rule, I may say without offence: By no 
means let any people say, that you go by no measures in your con- 
duct, but by Mr. Byfield’s and Mr. Leverett’s. This I speak, not 
from any personal prejudice against the gentlemen, but from a due 
consideration of the disposition of the people, and as a service to your 
excellency.”* 


But having received this good advice, his excellency went 
directly out, and misrepresented and distorted it, much to the 
injury of Mr. Mather. He went at once to Messrs. Byfield and 
Leverett, and told them that Cotton Mather had counselled him 
to be in nowise advised by them. 

And this was but the commencement of his malpractices. 
The first six or seven years of his administration were little else 
than a continued succession of criminations and recriminations— 
of disputes, encroachments and complaints. Disgusted with 
his proceedings, and with the spirit and character which he ex- 
hibited, the Mathers at length concluded to write him, each of 
them, a letter on the same day. Considering the relations they 
had sustained to him, their former intercourse with him, the kind 
offices they had performed for him, and that he, in fact, ob- 
tained the government, in no small degree, through their means, 
they felt not only authorized, but called upon to deal with him 
after this manner. On the letter of Increase Mather, 1 have 
already remarked. I proceed to subjoin some brief account of 
the letter of Cotton Mather, accompanied by such explanations 
as may be necessary.t 

He begins by telling the governor, that he feels it to be his 
duty to give him some words of faithful advice, administered in 
so plain a manner that they cannot well be misunderstood. He 
touches upon their previous intercourse ; upon the favors which 


*Am. Biography, Vol. VI. p. 286. President Quincy per- 
verts and misrepresents this advice of Mather to the gov- 
ernor, we trust not wittingly, but grossly and injuriously. Re- 
ferring to the interview between them, he says: “ Mather took 
occasion to warn Dudley against Byfield and Leverett, as those 
he deemed leaders in opposition to the order of the gospel, 
and the true construction of the Cambridge Platform.” p. 153. 
Yet Mather can hardly be said to have “warned” the gov- 
ernor any way ; and certainly, he said not one word about 
“the order of the gospel,’’ or “ the Cambridge Platform.” 

+ The entire letter, with Dudley’s answer, may be found in 
Mass. Hist. Collections, 1st Series, Vol. III. pp. 128—137. 
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he had conferred upon his excellency ; and the manner in which 
these had been requited. He reminds him of his former mis- 
carriages, and of the hopes which were entertained, when he 
came into the government, that he had repented of them, and 
would do so no more. He speaks of the sore disappointment 
which his friends had experienced, and of the consequent 
troubles in which the governor himself had been involved. He 
proceeds to reprove him for his covetousness ;—a sin of which, 
in the judgment of all his cotemporaries, Dudley was notori- 
ously guilty. It was this which had led him into a species of 
bribery and corruption, to which some of the first men in the 
country had borne witness under oath, and their affidavits were 
then in England. “ And this it is,” says the writer, “that 
many do firmly believe has drawn you in to countenance that 
unlawful trade with the enemy, which has been carried on by 
some grateful merchants.” Reference is here made to certain 
treasonable practices, of which Dudley, only the year before, had 
been accused to the queen. Mr. Mather proceeds to speak of 
the opposition of the governor and his son to the chartered lib- 
erties of New England ;—an offence of which Mr. Bancroft 
testifies, and Hutchinson proves, that he was actually guilty.* 
He next speaks of the expedition against Port Royal, which 
he thinks had failed, through the governor’s mismanagement. 
He complains of the manner in which business is often trans- 
acted in the council. The members are not allowed to delib- 
erate. They are hurried, driven, into improper measures, the 
blame of which is then thrown upon the council. A day is 
sometimes appointed for the election of justices, and then pri- 
vately altered, so that none may be present but those whose 
company is desired. These things being so, it must needs be 
that the governor is under the Divine displeasure. There is a 
judgment to come, when he will be required to answer for the 
manner in which his duties were performed. Considering his 
age and health, his excellency ought to lose no time in thinking 
seriously on this subject, and applying for the Divine mercy. 
Mr. Mather further declares, that no usage shall ever induce 
him to lay aside the feelings of love and kindness, which he 
thinks it his duty to maintain with all mankind. He has often 
been silent, when he felt strongly tempted to speak. He has 

* See Hist. of United States, Vol. III. p. 100. Hutchinson’s 
Hist. of Mass., Vol. II. p. 146. 
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been neglected, and treated with contempt and aversion. Those 
who visited him have been insulted, though that act of atten- 
tion was all their sin. Even those who live in the same part 
of the town have been proscribed for that, and no other trans- 
gression. But he cherishes no resentment. “I can forgive 
and forget injuries. I hope I am somewhat ready for sunset ; 
and the more so, for having discharged the duty of this letter.” 

Such, for substance, is Cotton Mather’s letter to Governor 
Dudley. It is less definite, methodical and guarded, than that 
of his father. It is more wordy and discursive, and betrays 
more of impatience and a disposition to retort. As to the 
charges contained in it, the most and the worst of them were 
true; and the remainder were generally supposed to be true, 
at the time. If any are disposed to think that Mr. Mather used 
too much freedom with the governor, let them bear in mind 
the former relations and intercourse which had subsisted between 
them; the numerous favors which the former had conferred on 
the latter; and especially the influence which Mr. Mather had 
exerted in procuring the appointment of the governor, which 
had brought upon him, as he says, “ an extreme displeasure in 
the country.” Let them consider, too, that in the early days of 
New England, the minister and chief magistrate were more 
nearly on a level than they are at present; and that ministers 
were accustomed (perhaps because they were more faithful) to 
use a greater freedom in reproving “ spiritual wickedness in 
high places,” than is customary now. I will not say that every 
word or sentence of the long letter which has been under re- 
view is to be approved; but 1 do say, that I more admire the 
boldness and faithfulness of the writer, than I can find it in my 
heart to censure his harshness. With a fidelity which reminds 
one of the prophets of old, he tells the governor a great many 
truths, which probably no one else would, and points him for- 
ward to solemn future scenes, which, in the midst of the cares 
of government, he was very liable to forget. 

On the whole, I think Dudley had more reason to be grate- 
ful for such a letter, than to be angry at it ;—more reason to 
thank the writer for his fidelity, than to rail at him (as he did) 
for his rudeness and impertinence. 

One of President Quincy’s objections to Cotton Mather has 
respect to his treatment of the college. He accuses him of 
talking disrespectfully of the college, and in various ways of 
trying to injure it. He speaks of the college, during the pre- 
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sidency of Mr. Leverett, as “ in a neglected and unhappy con- 
dition,” and as “ betrayed into vile practices’—so much so, 
that he thonght it his duty, in some instances, to stay at home 
at commencement, praying that the college “ might be restored, 
and become again a nursery of piety,” etc. He complains of 
the commencement seasons, as “time sorrily enough thrown 
away”—as “a senseless, useless, noisy impertinency.” pp. 224, 
527. In fact, he speaks of the college as having no proper 
chartered existence, and of its curators and officers as without 
legal authority. He talks about the “ pretended president,” 
and “ those unaccountably called the overseers,” and “ the six 
men who call themselves the corporation.” pp. 330, 583. 
He sides with malcontents, in opposition to the corporation ; 
favors the establishment of Yale College; and endeavors to 
turn away the bounty of Mr. Hollis from Harvard to Yale. 
pp. 227, 523. 

Several causes contributed to render Mr. Mather dissatisfied 
with the condition of the college, during the greater part of 
the administration of President Leverett—perhaps more so than 
he ought to have been. It seems, however, that he was not 
alone in these feelings of dissatisfaction. They became, at 
leng*s. so Zreat, and so general, that in 1723 the overseers 
were induced to take the matter up, and by a committee of 
visitation, to make diligent inquiry into:the condition of the 
college.* In their report, this committee state, among other 
things, “ that there is too common and general a neglect of the 
stated exercises among the undergraduates ;”"—that “ there has 
been a practice of several immoralities ; particularly stealing, 
lying, swearing, idleness, picking of locks, and too frequent 
use of strong drinks; which immoralities, it is feared, still con- 


* A list of inquiries has been found, in the hand-writing of 
Cotton Mather, without name or date, but purporting to have 
been “prepared by some who have newly passed through the first 
four years of their being at college.” President Quincy assumes 
that these were really prepared, about this time, by Cotton 
Mather; and that each of the inquiries is an indirect charge or 
accusation against the college. But it seems to me unfair, in 
direct contradiction to the language of the paper, to consider 
Cotton Mather asits author. And if he were its author, I con- 
sider it still more unfair, to construe his inquiries into charges 
or accusations. pp. 341, 559. 
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tinue in the college ;”,—“ that the scholars are, many of them, 
too long absent from the college ;”—that they “spend too 
much of the Saturday evenings in one another’s chambers ;’ 

and “ that the Freshmen, as well as others, are seen, in one 
numbers, going into town on Sabbath mornings, to provide 
breakfasts.” Only a few years later, though subsequent to the 
death of President Leverett, another committee of the overseers 
report as follows: 


“That the government of the college is in a weak and declining 
state, partly through a deficiency of laws, and partly by reason of 
some disputes and difficulties which have arisen, respecting the exe- 
cution of the laws in being ;—that religion, one great end of that so- 
ciety, is much upon the decay ; ; a manifest evidence of which is, that 
the worship of God in the hall is seandalously neglected, or but par- 
tially and not seasonably attended by many ;—that great disorders 
have appeared of late amongst the students ;—that some gross immo- 
ralities are growing, and many customs that have a bad influence are 
indulged ;—that the long accustomed method of instruction requires 
alterations, and the general condition of the college calls loudly for 


the interposition of the wisdom and authority of the overseers.” pp. 
319, 388. 


It would seem from these public documents, that Mr. Ma- 
ther’s impressions as to the state of the college were not alto- 
gether without foundation. And the fact that he recorded 
them, not in a way of public accusation, but in his private wri- 
tings, and as matter of lamentation before God, cannot reason- 
ably be urged as any objection to his character. 

As to the college commencements, at the period of which 
we speak, and a little ater, we have other information besides 
that which Mr. Mather has afforded us. President Quincy him- 
self says: “ Great excesses, immoralities and disorders, occurred 
about this period (1727). These were particularly annoying 
at the commencement season.’ Five years before (in 1722) 
the corporation and overseers had made a law, prohibiting, 
under severe penalties, expensive entertainments, and the use 
of “ distilled liquors, or any composition made therewith,” in 
the students’ rooms, at commencement. But the disturbances 
incident to the day not being prevented by these measures, “ a 
vote passed, in 1727, that commencements, for time to come, 
be more private than has been usual.” The next year, a re- 
quest was made to the civil authorities to interpose, and pre- 
vent “the setting up of booths and tents’ on commencement 
days. A few years later, the civil authorities were requested 
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to establish a patrol, on “the evening of commencement day, 
and the night following, and in and about the entry of the college 
hall at dinner time, to prevent disorders.” pp. 386, 387. In 
view of a state of things such as these facts and records indi- 
cate, our readers will judge whether Mr. Mather is greatly to 
be blamed for describing the commencements as “ time sorrily 
enough thrown away ;” and for preferring, in some instances, 
rather to stay at home, and pray for the college, than to pa- 
tronize, by his presence, such a “ noisy impertinency.”’ 

But Mr. Mather used language which implied that the col- 
lege had no proper legal existence. And this was the truth 
respecting it. When the colonial charter was vacated, in 
1684, the college charter, in the judgment of all concerned, 
died with it ;* nor could it be revived or reanimated, but by 
the royal soem And hence the efforts which were made, 
through a series of years, to frame or procure a college charter, 
which should have the approbation of the crown. But not 
succeeding in these efforts, in the year 1707, at the time of the 
election of President Leverett, Governor Dudley conceived a 
plan, as President Quincy says, “in the depths of his own mind,” 
to revive, by mere provincial authority, the old charter of 
1650 ;—a thing which could not be legally done, and of the 
impossibility of doing which no man, probably, was more fully 
sensible than Dudley himself. Yet this rotten, illegal founda- 
tion was all the chartered foundation which the college had, 
during the times of which we now speak. Indeed, it had no 
better foundation, except as this was occasionally propped by 
some judicial decision or legislative sanction, down to the period 
of the American Revolution. No wonder, then, that Cotton 
Mather thought the college in a precarious and unhappy situa- 
tion ; being, in fact, no proper college, as having no /egal, 
chartered existence. No wonder that he spoke of Leverett as 
the “ pretended president,” and of the overseers and corpora- 
tion as being such only in name. 

The malcontent, with whom Mr. Mather is thought to have 
sided, in opposition to the corporation, was a Mr. Pierpont, 
who having applied, in 1718, for his second degree, was refused, 
on the ground of certain allegations brought against him by a 
tutor. The corporation sustained the faculty in their decision 


* In the elegant language of Governor Dudley: “The cow 
was dead, and therefore the calf was dead in her belly.” 
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respecting Pierpont; upon which he immediately commenced 
a suit against the tutor, at common law. Of the particular cir- 
cumstances of this case, no record has come down to us. It is 
certain that Mr. Mather sympathized with Pierpont, consider- 
ing him as an “ abused and oppressed” man. _ It is certain, too, 
that Governor Shute, and both the Dudleys, and many of the 
overseers, did the same. Indeed, the opposition to the course 
pursued by the faculty and the corporation had become so for- 
midable, that it is hard to determine what the consequences 
might have been, had not the justices at common law, when 
the matter came before them, ordered the complaint to be 
quashed, and the defendant to be dismissed. 

That Mr. Mather felt a deep interest in the establishment of 
the new college in Connecticut, and solicited for it the 
patronage of the Hon. Elihu Yale, intimating that his munifi- 
cence might procure for it the name of Ya/e College—is all 
very true. But should this be urged against him, as an objec- 
tion to his character? Or should it not rather be recorded to 
hishonor? He loved Harvard College, and had given it many 
proofs of filial affection and gratitude. No one can read its 
history, in the Magnalia, and doubt this for a moment. But 
(unlike some men) his regards were not all circumscribed in a 
little circle around Cambridge. They were not to be confined 
to a single institution. He believed that a college was needed 
in Connecticut, and he felt disposed to assist it, by such means 
as he had at his control. 

That Mr. Mather ever attempted to turn away the bounty of 
Hollis from Harvard to Yale College, there is absolutely no 
proof. In support of his charge to this effect, President Quincy 
has naught to rely on but bare suspicion. It seems that Gov- 
ernor Saltonstall, of Connecticut, inclosed to Mr. Jeremiah 
Dummer, of London, an anonymous letter to Mr. Hollis, “ re- 
commending to him the collegiate school at New Haven.” 
But that Cotton Mather wrote this letter there is not a particle 
of proof. And if he did write it, or whoever wrote it, it does 
not appear that the object of the letter was to withdraw the 
charities of Mr. Hollis from Cambridge, but merely to “ recom- 
mend the collegiate school at New Haven.” Mr. Hollis might 
have done all that he ever did, or thought of doing, for the 
college at Cambridge, and might have liberally assisted New 
Haven too. ) 

Another of President Quincy’s objections to Cotton Mather 
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grows out of his treatment of President Leverett ; more particu- 
larly that, in a letter written after his death to Mr. Hollis, he 
should denominate him an “infamous drone.” The alienation 
of feeling between the Mathers and Mr. Leverett commenced 
about the year 1698, and grew out of the controversy respect- 
ing the Brattle-street church; Mr. Leverett earnestly advoca- 
ting the innovations then attempted, and the Mathers as strenu- 
ously opposing them. The breach was still farther widened, 
through the influence of Governor Dudley, who, during the first 
half of his administration, seems to have made it an object to 
increase the prejudices existing between these men, and to 
profit by their differences. It is likely that Mr. Leverett, though 
a good man and a Calvinist, was never that holy, spiritual, en- 
gaged Christian, which Mather would have liked to see at the 
head of the college. This is evident from the general course 
of his life. He was first a preacher; then for many years a 
civilian ; and after he came to the government of the college, 
he assumed the character of a minister again.* Still, he was 
not such a minister as Increase Mather; nor did he labor as 
President Mather was wont to do, for the conversion and salva- 
tion of his pupils; It was matter of earnest complaint with 
Chief Justice Sewal! and others, during his presidency, that he 
did not expound the Scriptures to the students in the hall. p. 
494. Still, ] am of the opinion that the expression quoted 
above from Mr. Mather’s letter to Hollis, was altogether too 
strong, and quite inexcusable. President Leverett could not, 
with any propriety of language, be called a drone—much less 
“an infamous drone.” It is possible that Mr. Hollis did not 
read Mather’s letter right, not being able to decipher his chi- 
rography. He complains, in one instance, that he could not 





* See his name, among those of the “ministers in and around 
Boston,” attached to several public papers in Turell’s Life of 
Colman. President Quincy is mistaken in speaking of him as 
a layman. 

+ It is related of Increase Mather, while president of the col- 
lege, that he would frequently call the young men, “one by one, 
into the library, and there, with the affection of a parent, and 
the fidelity of a minister of Christ, would confer with them re- 
specting the salvation of their souls, and solemnly charge them 
to renounce their sins, to embrace the gospel, and to devote 
themselves to the service of God.” See Allen’s Biog. Dic- 
tionary, p. 566. 
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read the letters of the first professor, Wigglesworth ;* and I 
suspect that Cotton Mather’s letters were quite as unreadable 
as his. This conjecture is the more probable, because the ex- 
pression, as reported by Hollis, is not in keeping with the ordi- 
nary state of feeling subsisting between Mather and Leverett, 
for a long course of years. To be sure, there had been little 
mutual cordiality ; still, their feelings were not openly hostile. 
They often met and deliberated on questions of interest, and 
were in the habit of exchanging pleasantly the usual courte- 
sies of life. We find their names appended frequently to the 
same public documents. Mr. Mather placed his son at Har- 
vard College, during the period of which we speak, with a 
handsome letter of introduction to the president. He also en- 
couraged the young men of his church, in seeking an education 
there. In one of his letters to President Leverett, he says: “It 
is a satisfaction that I can reckon sixteen or seventeen of the 
sons of the church whereof lam the servant, who belong, at 
this time, unto the college.” I believe, also, that at the fu- 
neral of President Leverett, Mr. Mather officiated as one of the 
bearers.t 

With regard to the the expression quoted above, I have only 
to say farther, that, if correctly reported, it certainly was of an 
offensive character; and we wonder not that Mr. Hollis was 
surprised and aggrieved at it. It must have been written by 
Mather (if written at all) in one of those seasons of hypochon- 
dria and depression, to which he was subject during the latter 
years of his life. 
To sum up all the objections against Cotton Mather,t Presi- 








* See Peirce’s Hist. of Harvard University, p. 154. 

+ Ibid. p. 120. 

t Certain other charges against Cotton Mather have been 
publicly set forth, within a few years; but they have not 
seemed to me of sufficient importance to require a formal con- 
sideration. Thus, it is said by Mr. Peabody, that he “used all 
kinds of machinations” to prevent the settlement of Rev. John 
Barnard, afterwards of Marblehead, over a new church and 
society then recently gathered out of the North church in 
Boston. Am. Biog. Vol VI. p. 298. But it appears from Mr. 
Barnard’s own account of the matter, that it was Increase, and 
not Cotton Mather, who prevented his settlement in Boston. 
Mass. Hist. Coll., Series 3, Vol. V. p. 214. Nor does it ap- 
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dent Quincy, and the other writers to whom I have occasionally 
referred, represent him as possessing decidedly a bad character ; 
as forfeiting his reputation and influence with the community ; 
and as becoming, at length, “the object of public ridicule and 
open insult.” In the excitement respecting witchcraft, says 
President Quincy, he was “ headlong, zealous and fearless, both 
as to character and consequences.” p. 62. He was “in the 
bitterness of anger,” because disappointed as to his father’s 
agency to England. p. 108. He was aman of “ malign” 
and “ vehement passions;’’ of “ violent,” “ never-sleeping ani- 
mosity ;” and of a “ self-glorifying spirit;” who would “ resort 
to underhand measures to gratify” himself. pp. 137—237. He 
was characterized by “ violence of passion, frequent coarseness 
of language, and deficiency in judgment, to a degree, at times, 
scarcely reconcilable with common sense.” p. 330. His spirit 
“ was restless, violent, selfish and passionate, craving distine- 
tion, and claiming it, by every form of self-illustration and dis- 





pear that Increase Mather did any thing more in the case, 
than was perfectly proper for him to do, in his circumstances. 
Certain of his members were about to leave, and form a new 
church; or as the phrase now is, his church was about to set 
off acolony. Increase Mather was unwilling that Mr. Barnard, 
who was thought to favor the Brattle-street chureh, should be 
settled over them. Accordingly, he saw several of the indi- 
viduals, who were expected to constitute the new church, but 
who were still members of his own church, and advised them 
not to settle Mr. Barnard. 

Again, Mr. Bancroft, in the plenitude of his democracy, ac 
cuses Cotton Mather of resisting the will of the people, in not 
being willing that the old colonial charter should be set up, at 
the time of the revolution, in 1689. Hist. of U. States, Vol. 
Il[. p. 71. But if this was true of Cotton Mather, it was equal! 
true of nearly all the magistrates and principal men of the ol 
ony, atthat period. The old magistrates were willing to as- 
sume a temporary, provisional government; but they were not 
willing to set up the old vacated charter, and act upon it, till 
they could hear from England. See Hutchinson’s History of 
Mass., Vol. I. p. 344. Not that they were unfriendly to the 
old charter, for they all wished to see it restored. But they 
were unwilling themselves to undertake to restore it. They 
were unwilling to set it up, and — act under it, until it 

y 


should be Jegally established. See Reply to Calef, p. 46. 
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play.” p. 344. Through the faithful medium of history, “ Cot- 
ton Mather must be transmitted, as an individual of ungovernable 
passions and of questionable principles; credulous, intriguing 
and vindictive ; often selfish as to his ends, at times, little scru- 
pulous in the use of means ; mtr aye aspiring and vain ; ren- 
dering his piety dubious by display, and the motives of his pub- 
lic services suspected, by the obtrusiveness of his claims to hono: 
and place; whose fanaticism, if not ambition, gave such a pub- 
lic encouragement to the belief in the agencies of the invisible 
world, as to have been one of the chief causes of the widest 
spread misery and disgrace, to which his country was ever sub- 
jected.” p. 346. Thus far President Quincy. Mr. Upham 
says, that Cotton Mather combined an almost incredible amount 
of vanity and credulity, with a high degree of cunning and pol- 
icy ; an inordinate love of temporal power and distinction, with 
every outward manifestation of piety and Christian humility ; 
a proneness to fanaticism and superstition, with amazing acqui- 
sitions of knowledge.”* Mr. Bancroftsays: “ He is an exam- 
ple how far selfishness, under the form of vanity and ambition, 
can blind the higher faculties, stupefy the judgment, and dupe 
consciousness itself.” “ His self-righteousness was complete.”’} 
In fine, President Quincy says, Cotton Mather “ disgusted his 
cotemporaries,” and “ became the frequent subject of ridicule 
and derision.” p. 345. And Mr. Upham says, that he fell 
“into such disgrace,” that “‘ he became the object of public 
ridicule and open insult.” p 115. 

In proof of these last charges, reference is made, not to any 
thing of which the public had knowledge, but to the private 
writings of Mr. Mather ; which, in the latter part of his life, 
were often penned in seasons of severe domestic affliction, and 
(what is more) under the influence of deep mental depression, 
which led him to suspect insult, where none was intended, and 
to construe every thing pertaining to himself in the most unfa~ 
vorable light. That he really had forfeited his reputation with 
the community, and become “ the object of public ridicule and 
open insult,”’ is refuted by what President Quincy himself says 
of him, in 1724—the very time when Mather was led to record, 
in his diary, the severest things against himself. Speaking of 
him, in connection with Rev. Joseph Sewall, President Quincy 


“* Lectures on Witeheraft, p. 103. 
+ Hist. of U. States, Vol. Lil. p. 97. 
Q* 
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says: “ At that time they were held in high esteem by the Cal- 
vinistic party.” p. 329. It was at this time, that he wasa 
prominent candidate for the presidency of Harvard College, 
when, as Dr. Elliot says: “ The voice of the people cried aloud 
for Dr. Mather ; and it was declared, even in the general court, 
that he ought to be president.” 

But the most perfect refutation of the charges under cousid- 
eration is found in the general mourning which was occasioned 
by his death ; in the circumstances of his funeral; and in the 
many testimonies to the high excellencies of his character which, 
at that time, were given by his cotemporaries. ‘ He was fol- 
lowed to his grave,” says Mr. Peabody, “ by an immense pro- 
cession—including” the lieutenant governor, the honorable 
council, the representatives, and “ all the high officers of the 
province.” “The streets,” says Dr. Elliot, “ were crowded 
with people, and the windows filled with sorrowful spectators, 
all the way to the grave.” “It was the general sentiment, 
that a great man had fallen.” The mourning was compared, 
by one of the ministers, to the mourning of the children of 
Israel, on the death of Aaron. Funeral sermons were preached 
for him in most of the churches in Boston ; where his brethren 
in the ministry—his cotemporaries, stood up in the midst of his 
cotemporaries—those among whom he was born, and with 
whom he had always lived, and who were perfectly acquainted, 
both with his weaknesses and excellencies, and gave him a 
character, in the terms and manner following : 


“Thus lived and died Dr. Mather,” said Mr. Thateher, in his 
funeral discourse, “the glory of learning, and the ornament of Chris- 
tianity.” “The capacity of his mind,” said Rev. Mr. Gee, “ the rea- 
diness of his wit, the vastness of his reading, the strength of his mem- 
ory, the variety and treasures of his learning, in printed works and in 
manuscript; the splendor of virtue which, through the abundant 
grace of God, shone out in the tenor of a most entertaining and profit- 
able conversation ; his uncommon activity, his unwearied application, 
his extensive zeal and numberless projects of doing mond ;—these 
things, as they were united in him, proclaimed him to be a truly ex- 
traordinary person.” 





“ One of the most elegant compositions of those times,” says 
Elliot, * was a funeral sermon upon Dr. Cotton Mather, by Dr. 
Benjamin Colman.” In this sermon, Colman says : 


“ We mourn the decease from us (not his ascension to God) of the 
first minister of the town ;—the first in age, in gifts, and in grace, as all 
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his brethren very readily own. I might add, it may be without of- 
fence, the first in the whole province and provinces of New England, for 
universal literature and extensive services. Yea, it may be, among all 
the fathers in these churches, from the beginning of the country to 
this day—of whom many have done worthily and greatly—yet, none 
of them amassed together so vast a treasure of learning, and made so 
much use of it, to a variety of pious intentions, as this our Rev. Brother 
and Father, Dr. Cotton Mather.” “His printed works will not con- 
vey to posterity, nor give to strangers, a just idea of the real worth 
and great learning of the man. His works will, indeed, inform all 
that read them of his great knowledge, and singular piety, his zeal 
for God, and holiness, and truth, and his desire of the salvation of 

recious souls. But it was conversation, and acquaintance with him 
in his familiar and occasional discourses and private communica- 
tions, that discovered the vast compass of his knowledge, and the 
projections of his piety, more, | have sometimes thought, than all his 
—_ exercises. Here he excelled; here he shone; being exceed- 
ingly communicative, and bringing out of his treasure things new and 
old, without measure. Here it was seen, how his wit and fancy, his 
invention, his quickness of thought, and ready apprehension, were all 
consecrated to God, as well as his heart, will, and affections; and 
out of the abundance within, his lips overflowed—dropped as the 
honey-comb—fed all that cume near him—and were as the chcice silver, 
for richness and brightness, for pleasure and profit.” 


The Rev. Mr. Prince, after quoting the foregoing passages 
from Colman, adds : 


“ Every ane who intimately knew Dr. Mather, will readily subscribe 
to the above description. By his learned works and correspondence, 
those who lived at the greatest distance might discover much of his 
superior light and influence ; but they could discern these, only by a 
more mediate and faint reflection. ‘They could neither see, nor well 
imagine, that extraordinary lustre of pious and useful literature, 
wherewith we wert every day entertained, surprised, and satisfied, 
who dwelt in the directer rays—the more immediate vision. 

“ Great abilities, an insatiable thirst for all kinds of knowledge, an 
extraordinary quickness of apprehension, liveliness of fancy, with a 
ready invention and active spirit, seemed to be the chief’ ingredients 
of his natural genius. And all these, being sanctified in his early 
days, endued with a divine bias, and turned to the noblest objects, 
he became inflamed with the most ardent desires to amass unto him- 
self, from all sorts of writings, an unbounded treasure of curious and 
useful learning, and to find out all imaginable ways of employing it, 
for the glory of God, the good of men, and the advancement of his 
own perfection ; that as he grew in knowledge, he might increase in 
goodness and usefulness, and become a greater and more extensive 
blessing. 

“So much erudition, such high degrees of piety, and such an 
active life in daing good, united in the same person, are very rarely 
seen among the sons of men. By a transient acquaintance with him, 
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one would think that, being sanctified from the birth, he had made 
the utmost improvement of his time in the pursuil of knowledge. But 
upon a further view of the social part of his life, the continual resort 
of visitants, with his gentle and easy entertainment of them at all 
hours, and how he would scarce let the meanest or youngest pass 
him without instruction ; it seemed as if almost all hie time were 
swallowed up with conversation. And yet, being let into a more in- 
timate discovery of his numberless and perpetual contrivances and 
labors to do good in the world; one would then be ready to conclude 
that he fine have no time left for either, but must have spent it al! 
in action, 

“T cannot think to wish a richer blessing, than that the God of the 
spirits of all flesh would, in my own dear country, and every other, 
raise up numbers of such ministers as this,—that they may burn and 
shine as he, and prepare the world for the most illustrious appearance 
of the great God, our Saviour Jesus Christ.”* 


In an obituary notice of Cotton Mather, published in the 
Boston News Letter, he is described as 


“The principal ornament of his country,and the greatest scholar 
that was ever bredin it. Besides, his universal learning, his exalted 
piety and extensive charity, his entertaining wit and singular good- 
ness of temper, recommended him to all who were judges of real and 
distinguished merit.”’f 


Such, then, was the man, in the estimation of his cotempora- 
ries—those among whom he lived and died—who, by certain 
writers in the nineteenth century, is represented as possessing 
some of the most odious traits of intellectual and moral charac- 
ter—the worst features both of mind and heart ;—who is de- 


* See Preface to Life of Cotton Mather, by Rev. Thomas 
Prince. 

t+ Elliott’s Biog. Dict. p. 312. In the year 1700, Robert Ca- 
Jef published his attack on Cotton Mather. This was replied 
to, not by Mather himself, but by several gentlemen of Boston, 
whose names are prefixed to the work. In this Reply, they 
say: ‘“ We cannot but bless God, that ever we knew Mr. Cot- 
ton Mather. He was born and bred in this town, where he has, 
for more than twenty years together, been a publie preacher of 
the gospel. And we do verily believe there is not so much as 
one man, that has any knowledge of him, but what will own, 
that they look upon him to be a worthy, good man, a scholar, 
and a gentleman, who would not write a thing that is false, or 
do any ill thing upon any terms ; and that he spends his life in 
studies, that he might do good to all sorts of men.” p. 33. 
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clared to have forfeited all consideration and influence in the 
community, and to have become, at last, “ the object of public 
ridicule and open insult.” Our readers must judge between 
the cotemporaries of Mather and his modern traducers, both of 
whose testimonies have here been given. Which had the op- 
portunity to know him best? Which are to be regarded as 
the most competent judges of his talents, his learning, his piety, 
his usefulness, and his moral worth ? 

President Quincy admits that the cotemporaries of Mather 
attempted “ to draw a veil over his failures,” “ wherewith to 
cover his defects and infirmities ;” but “ time,” he says, “ has 
lifted that veil, and thrust aside that mantle, which the tender- 
ness of friends and professional interest desired to spread.” Our 
readers will judge, however, whether the funeral and mourning 
above described, and the testimonies above given—spontune- 
ously given—are not something more than an effort to draw a 
veil over infirmities and defects ;—whether they are not evi- 
dence, full and decisive, as to the estimation in which Cotton 
Mather—after a life of more than sixty years, the whole of 
which was spent in Boston—was held by the Bostonians of 
that day. It deserves consideration, too, whether it is, indeed, 
time that has lifted the veil, and thrust aside the mantle, of 
which President Quincy speaks, or whether this mantle has not 
been torn aside by rude and officious hands, to be replaced, in 
due course of time, with brighter colors, and in smoother folds. 

The question has often arisen, in the progress of this discus- 
sion, Why have the Mathers received so much harder treatment, 
at the hands of President Quincy, than some of their cotempo- 
raries? Why is every opportunity taken, to set off the charac- 
ters of such men as Colman, and Pemberton, and Brattle, and 
Appleton, to the best possible advantage; while no opportuni- 
ties seem to have been lost, and no epithets spared, to blacken 
and injure the characters of Increase and Cotton Mather ? Why 
are the good qualities and deeds of such men as Dudley, and 
Stoughton, and Leverett, and the elder Sewall emblazoned, 
and their errors either passed over, or touched with a soft and 
tender hand; while the private letters and diaries of the Ma- 
thers are searched and sifted, and their very ashes raked, seem- 
ingly in eager quest for occasion of reproach ? 

his remarkable difference of treatment is not to be accounted 
for on the ground that the Mathers were Calvinists, and the 
others not; or that the Mathers were stricter Calvinists than 
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most of the distinguished men of their times. One would natu- 
rally suppose that this was the fact, from reading the pages of 
President Quincy. He has much to say respecting “ the strict 
Calvinists,’ “the rigid Calvinists,’ “the Calvinistic party,’’ 
etc., and almost all the disturbance in the affairs of college, and 
the mischiefs of the times, are laid to their account. Indeed, 
he states expressly, that the Brattles, and Leverett, and Pember- 
ton, and Colman, “ were not adherents to the rigid doctrines of 
the early established church of New England.” p. 127. But 
on this point, he is certainly and greatly mistaken. There were 
no professed dissenters from Calvinistic doctrines among the 
Congregationalists in those times. And the distinction between 
strict and moderate Calvinists was scarcely known. The min- 
isters and churches were all of them Calvinistic. They all re- 
ceived the Westminster Confession of Faith, or what was called 
the New England Confession, adopted in 1680, which is sub- 
stantially the same thing. The Brattle-street church in Boston 
was as strictly Calvinistic in profession, as the North church. 
It is expressly stated, in the life of Colman, that this church 
* approved the Westminster Confession of Faith.”* The elder 
Pemberton was a strict Calvinist, as may be conjectured from 
the fact, that he was selected by the venerable Samuel Willard 
to be his colleague and successor; and as may be known by all 
who will take the trouble to look into his sermons, Dr. Colman 
was not only a Calvinist, but a stickler for the peculiarities of 
Calvinistic doctrine. He was the early and fast friend of the cele- 
brated George Whitefield. In 1732, he wrote a letter to the Rev. 
Mr. Adams, of New London, earnestly entreating him to inquire 
“concerning the bruit of the prevalence of Arminianism in 
Yale College,” and “ to vindicate the college, if possible, from 
the aspersion.”+ That Leverett was a Calvinist is certain from 





* See Allen’s Biog. Dict., p. 284. Thomas Brattle was one 
of the founders and original members of this church. Of course, 
he was either a strict Calvinist, or—a hypocrite. Dr. Holmes 
testifies that “ Dr, Appleton, like a// his predecessors in the 
ey ga was Rev. William Brattle-—* were 


Calvinists.” See Mass. Hist. Coll., Series 1, Vol. VII. p. 62. 

+ A good comment this on the pretence of President Quincy, 
that Yale College ws got up by “the strict Calvinists,” when 
they could no longer contro] affairs at Harvard. Yet, within 
a little more than a dozen years, a leader of President Quin- 
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the fact, that his election to the presidency was approved by so 
many of the Calvinistic ministers of the province.* Also trom 
the fact, that such works as the Assembly’s Catechism, Wolle- 
bius’ Theology, and Ames’s Medulla, were constantly studied 
and recited, as text books, under his direction, during the whole 
period of his presidency. p. 144. 

The Rev Mr. Prince informs us, that when he returned from 
Europe, in 1717, the ministers of Boston “ were Dr. Increase 
and Cotton Mather of the North church; Mr. Wadsworth and 
Mr. Foxcroft of the Old church; Mr. Colman and Mr. Cooper 
ofthe church in Brattle-street ; Mr. Sewall of the South church ; 
and Mr. Webb of the New North ;—all most happily agreeing 
in the doctrines of grace, as laid down in the Catechisms and 
Confession of the venerable Assembly of Divines at Westmin- 
ster,as well as the Confession of Faith agreed to by our New 
England Synods, which is almost the same as the other.”’+ 

Speaking of the state of affairs in New England, in the first 
half of the last century, the Christian Examiner says: “ An 
immense majority of the New England churches and ministers 
were Calvinists—strict Calvinists; and the Trinity had never 
been impugned in the provinces.”’{ 

It follows from these statements, that the distinction among 
ministers in and around Boston, into Calvinists and others, or 
strict and moderate Calvinists, so much insisted on by President 
Quincy, in the times of which we speak, is without foundation. 
The discussions of that day turned scarcely at all on points of 
doctrine. They related rather to the proprieties of ecclesiasti- 
cal order and usage. Of course, the ground of President Quin- 
cy’s peculiar treatment of the Mathers cannot be, that they 
were more orthodoz, or stricter Calvinists, than their brethren 
generally. 

Neither can it be, that their views of church government 
were, on the whole, more objectionable. The Mathers were 


cy’s moderate party at Boston thinks it necessary to write to a 
trustee of Yale, beseeching him to clear the new institution of 
the imputation of Arminianism!! See Turell’s Life of Col- 
man, p. 62. 

* Thirty-nine of these ministers expressed their approba- 
tion in writing. See Vol. I. p. 504. 

+ Christian History, Vol. Il. p. 374. 

t Vol. IV. p. 492. 
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old fashioned Congregationalists, clinging to the rights and the 
independence of particular churches, and resisting all encroach- 
ment on the provisions of the Cambridge Platform. But Dr. 
Colman was more of a Presbyterian than Congregationalist. 
He was ordained by the Presbytery in London, and says in one 
of his latest letters : “ I have always openly owned myself some- 
thing of a Presbyterian, under our Congregational form.” He 
could be satisfied, however, with a consociation of churches ;— 
a thing, the bare mention of which is rank abomination in the 
ears of our modern Liberalists. “ The consociation of churches,” 
says Colman, “is the very soul and life of the epee 
scheme, necessary to the very esse as well as bene of it ; with- 
out which, we must be Independents, and with which the good 
of Presbyterianism is attainable.’’* 

Nor can we account for President Quincy’s hostility to the 
Mathers, on the ground that they were /ess catholic and liberal 
in their feelings, than their brethren generally. For they were 
regarded by their cotemporaries, and deservedly so (considering 
the age in which they lived), as very liberal men. Of Increase 
Mather it is said, he had learned “ the utter nonsense and folly 
of attempting to convert people with penalties. He saw that 
the man, who is a good neighbor, and a good subject, has a 
right to his life and the comforts of it; and that it is not his 
being of this or that opinion in religion, but his doing something 
which directly tends to the hurt of human society, by which this 
right can be forfeited. He saw that, until persecution be utter- 
ly banished out of the world, and Cain’s club be taken out of 
Abel’s hand, as well as out of Cain’s, it is impossible to rescue 
the world from endless confusions.”+ The opinions of Cotton 
Mather on this subject, were very similar to those of his father. 
“‘ He was,” says Prince, “an utter enemy to religious tyranny 
and imposition. He was of very catholic and comprehensive 
principles.” ‘* Although he was a defender of the doctrines of 
grace, as expressed in the articlesof the church of England; 
and as to discipline, was of Congregational principles, which he 
looked on as most agreeable to the word of God, and the rights 
of the Christian church ; yet was he very eztensive in his char- 
ity, being desirous to receive all, whom Christ receives to the 
kingdom of God.” 


* Life of Colman, p. 107. 
+ Remarkables, ete p. 58. t Life by his Son, p. 140. 
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Nor could it be the ground of President Quincy’s peculiar 
treatment of the Mathers, that they were chargeable with great- 
er faults or more foibles, than their cotemporaries generally. 
That they were perfect men, is not pretended. And that the 
younger Mather took no great pains to conceal his forbles, so 
that occasionally they stand out with considerable prominence, 
isalso true. But were they not, on the whole, as free from 
imperfections, as most of the distinguished men around them ; 
and much more so than many, who come under the notice of 
President Quincy, and escape without a line of censure? 1 know 
it is a thankless task to uncover the ashes of those who have 
“ passed that bourne, at which,” as ourauthor says, “ envy usu- 
ally withdraws from its victim, and hatred listens to the sug- 
gestions of humanity.”* It is a task which I will not allow 
myself to perform, otherwise, facts might be stated with respéct 
to several of President Quincy’s favorites—not excepting even 
Dr. Colman, who was truly a nobleman, both by nature and 
grace—which would not appear at all better on paper, than 
some things which he has stated respecting the Mathers. 

For the peculiar hostility manifested by President Quincy, 
and other Unitarian writers, towards the Mathers, I can account 
on only éwo grounds. In the first place,they were called, in 
divine Providence, to stand in the breach, when those innova- 
tions on New England usages commenced, which have since re- 
sulted in the utter apostasy of so many of the churches of the 
Pilgrims. When theseparate, independent action of the church- 
es, in the election of their ministers, began to be denied, and the 
right of examining candidates for admission to the churches was 
first assailed, it devolved on the Mathers to stand up and oppose, 
what they regarded, and what evangelical Christians now re- 
gard, as arlarming innovations. This is one of the things for 
which Unitarians have never yet forgiven them, and | fear 
never will. 

The other thing to which I refer, is the position which the 
Mathers felt constrained to assume, at least for a time, with 
reference to Harvard College. Their affectionate regard and 
veneration for the college, they had previously shown in a 
thousand ways. But when at length, in the providence of God, 
it fell under the contro] of what were called, in those times, 







































* Would that the president’ had kept this passage in mind, 
while writing sume pages of his veritable history. 
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“ the Manifesto men,”* the abettors of the innovations spoken 
of above, the Mathers felt obliged to stand very much aloof. 
Not that they withdrew all their former regards end patronage 
from the college; but they were suspicious as to its influence, 
and complained of its government, perhaps more than they ought. 
It cannot be doubted, however, that their intentions were pure. 
They acted from what they conceived to be the imperative de- 
mands of duty and conscience. Nor can it be doubted that 
their exertions were, in a good degree, successful. The threat- 
ening tide of innovation was stayed; and with an occasional 
exception here and there, the churches of New England held 
fast their integrity, for nearly or quite another half century. 


Orner Points in Quincy’s History. 


Having paused thus long on the character of the Mathers—in 
discharge of what we conceived to be a duty to the memory of 
those venerable but much injured men—we now proceed to exa- 
mine the subsequent parts of this history. 

Upon the dissolution of President Mather’s connection with the 
college, in the manner already described, the Rev. Samuel Wil- 
lard, pastor of the Old South church in Boston, was appointed 
vice president, and succeeded to the duties of the presidency. 
He, too, refused to reside at Cambridge, though he consented to 
visit the college “ once or twice every week, and tarry there a 
night or two, and perform the duties there done by former pre- 
sidents.” As the college, at this time, had no proper charter, 
the government of it seems to have devolved directly on the leg- 
islature. It was the pope that negotiated with President 
Mather, in regard to the subject of residence. And when he 
could not be induced to reside, it was the legislature that appoint- 
ed, though under an inferior title, Mr. Willard in his place. 
He continued in office more than six years, and died September 
12, 1707. Heis chiefly known at this day, by his Lectures on 
the Assembly’s Catechism, which were published, in folio, sev- 
eral years after his death. 

It was in the month following the death of Willard, that the 
Hon. John Leverett was chosen president. Previous to his in- 


* So called from apaper, styled the Manifesto, drawn up by 
the founders of the Brattle-street church, in which were set 
forth the extent of their innovations, and the reasons of them. 
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auguration, a resolve was passed, in the provincial legislature, 
reviving the old vacated charter of 1650, and directing “ the 
president and fellows to regulate themselves according to it.” 
This was clearly, as President Quincy supposes, an i/legal pro- 
ceeding, in direct “ contradiction to the avowed principles, which 
the government of the parent state had adopted and acted upon, 
in relation to Massachusetts.” Still, owing either to the ignor- 
ance or indifference of the British government as to its colonial 
affairs, or to some other cause, the error was never looked into 
or revoked, and the college continued on this foundation, till 
the adoption of the state constitution, in 1780. 

The presidency of Mr. Leverett, which continued more than 
twenty years, was one of great interest to the college. Some 
of the important events which took place during this period 
have been already noticed, in vindicating the character of the 
Mathers. Others of equal importance remain to be considered. 

President Quincy introduces here his account of the origin of 
Yale College; although it, in fact, originated several years be- 
fore. Its foundations were laid inthe year 1700, and a charter 
was given to it by the legislature of Connecticut, in 1701. 
His statements in regard to this subject have been justly com- 
plained of, for their want of fidelity and accuracy. 

He says: “ The first settlers of Connecticut had emigrated from 
Massachusetts, for the purpose of being under a stricter form of 
worship than they could here attain ;’—whereas these first set- 
tlers assign no such reason for their emigration, but other and 
very different reasons. It was “their want of accommodation 
for their cattle,” “ the fruitfulness and commodiousness of Con- 
neticut, and the danger of having it possessed by others,” which 
induced Mr. Hooker and his company to leave Newtown (now 
Cambridge) and transport themselves across the wilderness to 
their new location.* 

Again: “ A desire had long existed in that colony (Connec- 
ticut) for the establishment in it of a school of the prophets, 
constructed with reference to their peculiar religious views.”’ p. 
197. Now the fact is, the Connecticut colonists had nothing 
“peculiar,” in their religious views, at this period. They were 
Calvinistic and Congregational ; and so were their brethren in 
Massachusetts. 

President Quincy goes on to say, that the projectors of the 
new seminary in Connecticut were very anxious that it should 





* See Winthrop’s Journal, Vol. I. p. 140. 
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be made satisfactory to the stricter party in Massachusetts ;— 
that with this view, they applied to Chief Justice Sewall and Mr. 
Secretary Addington for the draft of a charter ;—that a draft was 
prepared by those gentlemen and sent on, “ not founded, like the 
charters of Harvard, on ‘the instituting, guiding, and furthering 
of the said college, and the several members thereof, from time 
to time, in piety, morality, and learning,’ but on something 
which they doubtless deemed more safe and scriptural, ‘ the re- 
citing, memoriter, the Assembly’s Catechism in Latin, Dr. Ames’s 
Medulla, and also his Cases of Conscience, accompanied on the 
Sabbath by expositions of practical theology and the repeating 
of sermons, and on week days by reading and expounding the 
Scriptures ;’”’—that this draft “ was adopted without any ma- 
terial alterations, by the founders of the colleg in Connecticut ;” 
—that “ from this period, the college of Connecticut began to 
be deemed by the stricter sect of Calvinists, the strong hold of 
their opinions ;”—and that “ their favor soon became to that in- 
titution, an element of worldly prosperity and success.”’ pp. 198, 
199. Without imputing any improper motives or bad intentions 
to President Quincy, we are constrained to say, that this whole 
statement, in nearly every branch and member of it, is little bet- 
ter than a tissue of misrepresentations. In the first place, there 
was no real foundation, at that time, among the Congregation- 
alists of New England, for the distinction, so much insisted on 
by President Quincy, between the strict and the moderate Cal- 
vinists. They were all Calvinists, on the ground of the West- 
minster symbols,—the Brattles, and Colman, and Willard, and 
Leverett, as really so, as Sewall, or Addington, or even the 
Mathers.—-And if there had been such a distinction as President 
Quincy supposes, there is no evidence that the Connecticut min- 
isters made suit to the stricter class, more than to the laxer. 
No indication of any such design or motive as President Quincy 
has imputed to them can be discovered in any record of their 
early proceedings. 

The draft of a charter, furnished by Sewall and Addington, 
was also a very different thing from what President Quincy rep- 
resents it. In the original paper, which still exists in the ar- 
chives of Yale College, there is nothing about “ reciting memo- 
riter the Assembly’s Catechism ;” nothing about Ames’s “ Cases 
of Conscience ;” nothing about “ expositions of practical theol- 
gy,” or “reading and expounding the Scriptures.” 

And that “ the founders of the college in Connecticut adopt- 
ed, without any material alterations, the draft” furnished them 
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from Boston, is far from being an accurate statement. This 
draft arrived only just in time for the friends of the college to 
glance at it, previous to the final action of the legislature; and 
almost no use was made of it, in the charter which was enacted. 

So far was “ the college in Connecticut” from being deemed, 
henceforward, “ by the stricter sect of Calvinists, as the strong 
hold of their opinions,” that in 1714 we find Dr. Colman dis- 
tressed with the apprehension that it was becoming infected 
with Arminianisin, and beseeching one of the trustees to look 
into the matter, and clear it, if possible, from so foul “ an asper- 
sion.””*—And so far was the favor of the Boston Calvinists from 
becoming, to the new college, “ an element of worldly prospe- 
rity and success,” that not a student went to Yale from the 
eastern part of Massachusetts, for more than forty years ; nor was 
ashilling received into its treasury from any part of Massachu- 
setts, for more than a century. 

It is made matter of complaint, in this connection, that some 
of “the sons of Harvard solicited donations for Yale College, 
and even attempted to give the tide of individual bounty, which 
was flowing towards Cambridge, a direction towards New 
Haven.” p. 199. That some of the sons of Harvard solicited 
donctions for Yale College, during the period of its infancy, | 
hope may be admitted, without oy Not a few of them re- 
sided in Connecticut, some as settled ministers, others as magis- 
trates; and while they did not forget the college at Cambridge, 
and in some instances subscribed liberally to its funds,t it was 
natural that they should feel a deep interest in the college of 
their own state, and that such a man as Cotton Mather should be 
able to extend his views beyond the litte circle of Boston and 
Cambridge, and assist, by his letters and influence, in procuring 
funds for the new college in Connecticut, I regard as evidence 
of a liberal mind—of a noble, expansive, generous spirit. It 
should be recorded to his honor, and not his reproach, that he 
secured for the new college the patronage of the Hon. Mr. Yale ; 


* See Life of Colman, p. 62. 

+ For these and other important facts, I am indebted chiefl 
to the Review of President Quincy’s History of Harvard Cole 
lege, published in the American Biblical Repository. 

{ Gurdon Saltonstall, for many years governor of Connec- 
ticut, bequeathed 100 pounds, lawful money, to Harvard Col- 
lege. His wife gave no less than 1100 pounds to the same in- 
stitution. p. 420, 
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on which account, it soon after received the name, which it still 
so honorably bears, of Yale College. 

In the concluding part of the sentence above quoted, there is 
a reference to Mather’s alleged attempt to turn a way the bounty 
of Mr. Hollis from Cambridge, and direct it to New Haven; 
—a charge which has before been shown to rest entirely on sus- 
picion, there being not a particle of evidence for its support. 

At a later period, President Quincy recurs to his favorite idea, 
that Yale College “ had been founded under the auspices of per- 
sons discontented with the religious state of Harvard, and adds: 


“ After the lapse of half'a century, it was again regarded as the place 
of refuge, in the impending dangers of the Calvinistic faith. Accord- 
ingly, in the year 1752, the clergy of Connecticut, with the co-opera- 
tion of the Calvinistic sect in Massachusetts, sedulously began the task 
of settling and securing orthodoxy in the college at New Haven. 
In November, 1753, the president and fellows of that seminary pass- 
ed votes, declaring that the students should be established in the prin- 
ciples of religion, according to the Assembly’s Catechism, Dr. Ames’s 

edulla, and Cases of Conscience, and should not be suffered to be 
instructed in any different principles or doctrines.” Vol. II. p. 70. 


In the statements here made, President Quincy is scarcely 
more accurate, than in those which have been already examined. 
In the year 1753, the president and fellows of Yale College 
did indeed pass an act, with the design “ to preserve and secure 
the religion of the college upon its original foundation and con- 
stitution ;” in which they declare, that “ the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament are the only rule of faith and practice, in 
all matters of religion ;” that “the Assembly’s Catechism and 
Confession of Faith contain a true and just summary of the most 
important doctrines of the Christian religion ;” that “ every per- 
son who shall hereafter be chosen a president, fellow, professor 
of divinity, or tutor, shall publicly give his consent to the said 
Catechism and Confession of Faith, and renounce all doctrines or 
principles contrary thereto ;” but that “ Protestants of all deno- 
minations may send their children to receive the advantages of 
college,” provided they will conform to its Jaws and orders.* 
It does not appear, however, that “ the Calvinistic sect in Massa- 
chusetts,” or even “the clergy of Connecticut,” taken as a body, 
exerted the slightest influence in procuring this act; or that it 
grew out of any suspicions of heresy us at that time prevailing 


* See Baldwin’s Annals of Yale College, p. 68. 
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in and around Boston. On “the New Light” question, which 
at that period wasthe one of principal interest, the college at New 
Haven had taken much the same ground as that at Cambridge. 
Both opposed Whitefield and the other Revivalists, and sided 
rather with Chauncy than with Edwards, in point of religious 
feeling and views. But a professorship of divinity was now to 
be founded in Yale College. An individual was to be set apart 
to preach to the students, and instruct them in the doctrines 
and duties of religion. | And by President Clap and others, 
the opportunity was thought to be a favorable one, for providing 
against those perversions to which public institutions are always 
exposed, and “ securing the religion of the college upon its ori- 

inal foundation and constitution.” There is nothing, however, 
in She act passed at this time, requiring that “ the students should 
be established in the principles of religion, according to the As- 
sembly’s Catechism, Dr. Ames’s Medulla, and Cases of Con- 
science, and should not be suffered to be instructed in any different 
principles or doctrines.” The preamble states, that formerly 
there had been a regulation of this nature; but the act itself 
Jays no such injunction for the time to come. 

The latter part of President Leverett’s administration was far 
from being peaceful or happy. He was exceedingly straitened 
for the means of subsistence, and there seemed little disposi- 
tion on the part of the representatives of people to support him. 
There were various embarrassing difficulties, also, in connection 
with college. We have mentioned already the case of Pier- 
pont, who was refused his second degree, on the ground of alle- 
gations brought against him by one of the tutors. This circum- 
stance, small in itself, was the means of dividing the corporation 
and the overseers, and was thought, for a time, to threaten the dis- 
solution of the college itself. 

This difficulty was scarcely settled, when another of a still 
more formidable character arose. In 1721, two of the tutors, 
Messrs. Sever and Welsteed, presented to the overseers a me- 
morial, claiming seats at the board of the corporation, by virtue 
of being fellows and actual residents at the college. This claim, 
being favored by the overseers and resisted by the corporation, 
was carried, at length, into the legislature, and would proba- 
bly have been successful, but for the firmness of Governor Shute. 
It was sufficient to disturb and distract the government of the 
college, for more than two years. 


In this difficulty, as in nearly all others, “ the strict Calvinists” 


are represented by President Quincy as the prime agents. These 
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Calvinists, like some evil genius, seem to haunt the brain of the 
honorable president, and are sure to be lugged in on all occa- 
sions of difficulty. The division among Christians, which his lan- 
guage indicates, had no existence, however, out of his brain. 
That there were parties in that day, and parties more or less 
connected with religion, there can be no doubt ; but that these 
were based on theological peculiarities—on the reception by 
some, and rejection by others, of the several points of Calvinism— 
we have shown already was not the fact. The differences had 
respect rather to measures than doctrines—rather to points of 
ecclesiastical order and usage than to those of theological spec- 
ulation. It is not certain, however, that even these questions 
had much to do with the agitations in the college government, 
to which we have referred. Mr. Peirce gives quite a different 
view of the matter from President Quincy, and one, it has seem- 
ed to us, altogether more probable. “For a long period, the 
number of tutors had been only two, and till the year 1720, had 
never exceeded three. It appears that, till then, the tutors had 
genet formed a part of the corporation, and had been styled 

esident Fellows, or Fellows ofthe House. The growth of the 
college having rendered it necessary to increase the number of 
tutors to four, it was judged” inexpedient to elect them all into 
the corporation, and tutors Sever and Welsteed were excluded. 
They became dissatisfied on this account, and presented a me- 
morial to the overseers on the subject.* We have here a very 
natural account of the origin of the difficulty, without the inter- 
vention of any of those religious prejudices, which President 
Quincy supposes were so deeply concerned in it. 


Tue Bounty or Hotiis to Harvarp CoLiEceE. 


It was during the presidency of Leverett that the bounty of 
Hollis first began to flow towards Harvard College. As there 
are some points connected with his donations, which have long 
been matter of dispute, and to which President Quincy has 
thought proper to devote a considerable space, it will be neces- 
sary to examine them with special care. 

A primary question may be, who first conferred with Hollis 
respecting the claims of Harvard College, and led him to make 
it the object of his munificence 2? We believe all credible his- 
tory and testimony, down to the date of the History before us, 





* Hist. of Harvard University, p. 117. 
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have ascribed this honor (if it be one) to Increase Mather. In 
the life of President Mather by his son, it is said: “ It was his ac- 
quaintance with, and Ais proposal to, that good spirited man, and 
lover of all good men, Mr. Thomas Hollis, that introduced his bene- 
factions into Harvard College ; to which his incomparable bounty 
has anon flowed to such a degree, as to render him the greatest 
benefactor it ever had in the world.” p. 170. Also, in a vote 
of the corporation, passed in 1719, it is said expressly, that In- 
crease Mather “ was instrumental in procuring these donations.”’ 
Vol. 1. p. 235. But President Quincy, who seems determined that 
no credit shall be given to the Mathers, of which they can possi- 
bly be divested, disputes this testimony, and represents the ac- 
count given by Cotton Mather, in the life of his father, as “* wholly 
gratutious, but in character with his self-glorifying spirit.” In 
other words, he charges Cotton Mather, or his father, or both of 
them, with wi/ful misrepresentation, and that too for the base 
purpose of glorifying themselves. And on what foundation does 
this so severe a charge rest? Absolutely none at all. It ap- 
pears from the documents, that an uncle of Mr. Hollis had be- 
fore bequeathed a legacy to Harvard College, and appointed him 
to be one of his trustees; and Hollis says: “1 have had many 
thoughts of showing some liberality to the college, ever since the 
death of my honored uncle.’’ He does not say that he had 
urposed to do it, or had taken any measures towards it ; but onl 
that he had had thoughts of the thing. When President Mather 
was in England, on his agency for the province, Mr. Hollis met 
him, told him of his uncle’s will, and mentioned the thoughts which 
he had himself entertained, in regard to the same subject. And 
what more natural, than that President Mather should encourage 
him in his good designs, press home the subject upon his atten- 
tion, and do what he could to persuade him to adopt the college 
as one of the objects of his bounty? A supposition such as this, 
is not only natural and reasonable, but in the circumstances of 
the case almost necessary. Nor is it contradicted by aught that 
Mr. Hollis ever did, or by a word that he ever said or wrote on 
the subject. So far from this, it is the rather confirmed ; for it was 
known, shortly after, that Mr. Hollis had remembered the college 
in his will ; and in a few years, he concluded to become his own 
executor, and sent over his first donation to the college. This he 
accompanied with a letter to his old friend and acquaintance, 
“ Mr. Increase Mather, formerly president of Harvard College, or 
to the gentleman who is now president thereof.” The income 
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of this first donation being designed for the assistance of some 
pious young man, Increase Mather requested that it might 
be given to his grandson, who was then a member of col- 
lege. It was given to him (as the corporation express it) 
“at the desire of his grandfather, who was instrumental in 
procuring these donations.” Mr. Hollis was soon informed of 
the appropriation of his bounty, and of the reason of it. In re- 
ply, he expresses his surprise and sorrow, that Dr. Mather’s 
grandson should need his bounty ; but adds: “ I have nothing to 
object ; am rather glad that he is first preferred.” And now what 
is there in all this, to contradict the account, which President 
Mather, in ail probability, gave of the matter, and which his son 
published to the world? And what is there on which to rest 
the charge, against one or the other, or both of these venerable 
men, of a base, and selfish, and wilful perversion of the truth ? 
As I said before, nothing at all. The documents are perfectly 
consistent with the account of the Mathers. Indeed, they are 
more than consistent. They rather imply the correctness of this 
account, than contradict it. 

The bounty of Hollis, after it had begun to flow, was like a 
perennial stream. As President Quincy remarks: “ Scarcely a 
ship sailed from London, during the last ten years of his life, with- 
out bearing some evidence of his affection and liberality.” The 
particular objects of his bounty were, first, the library, to the 
enlargement of which he devoted much time and care, as well as 
money ; secondly, “the maintenance and education of pious 
young men for the ministry, who are poor in this world ;” and 
thirdly, the endowment of professorships. He endowed a pro- 
fessorship of divinity, in 1721, and a professorship of mathe- 
matics, in 1726. He also sent over a philosophical apparatus, 
worth one hundred and fifty pounds sterling ; and founts of Greek 
and Hebrew types. 


Tue Hotuis Proressorsuip oF Divinity. 


The endowment which, from the first, has excited the deepest 
interest, and led to the most frequent discussion, was that of 
the professorship of divinity. President Quincy devotes almost 
an entire chapter to the consideration of this subject, and not a 
few of his statements require to be examined. One would think, 
from his representations, that Hollis had fallen into the hands of 
a class of rogues and jockeys, who were determined to get his 
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money, and yet defeat his liberal designs ; and that they actually 
did “ defeat the provision of his statutes, which rendered a Baptist 
eligible to his professorship, and substituted, in place of a belief 
in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, a declaration of 
faith in all the high points of New England Calvinism.””* p. 291. 
A simple narrative of the facts in the case will show how this 
matter is ;—after which, we may inquire as to the probable design 
of President Quincy, in laboring to discolor‘and distort these facts. 

In the year 1720, Mr. Hollis learned, incidentally, from Dr. 
Colman, that there was no professor of divinity in Harvard 
College ; at which he expressed some surprise, and prayed to 
be informed immediately “ what would be a meet stipend or 
salary for one.” Without waiting for an answer to this inqui- 
ry, he, early in the spring of 1721, prepared and sent over a 
paper, giving directions how the money that had been paid by 
him to Harvard College, or that might be paid in his lifetime, 
or by his executor, should be invested, and how “the proceeds 
thereof should be expended.” A part of these proceeds was to 
be given for the support of a professor of divinity; a part for 
the assistance of poor and pious young men ; and a small sum 
was to be given annually to the college treasurer, “ for his 
pains in receiving and paying over my bounty.” 

President Quincy represents this paper as the proper foun- 
dation of the professorship of divinity, and as embodying all the 
rules and orders which Hollis contemplated with respect to it. 
But it seems that he did not so regard it ; for in letters accom- 
panying the paper itself, he requests “ further advice and infor- 
mation in that affair,” viz. “the setting up a professorship of 
divinity at the college.” In compliance with this request, 
“a draft” or “scheme of a professorship” was prepared and 
transmitted to Mr. Hollis. In general, this “New England 
scheme” met with his cordial approbation ; though he thought 
that it needed some amendments. Accordingly, he delivered 
it over to several worthy ministers in and around London, de- 
siring them to make pis | alterations and suggestions as to them 
appeared needful, intending afterwards to send it back to New 

ngland “ for more mature consideration” there. The “ scheme,” 
or “ orders,” as amended in London, were at length returned to 








_* The “ stricter Calvinists” are represented (as usual) by Pre- 
sident Quincy, as the authors of all this trickery and mischief. 
See p. 245. 
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New England ; were accepted by the corporation of the col- 
lege ; and (with some slight modifications) by the overseers, 
They thus were made satisfactory to all parties, and were final- 
ly sanctioned by Mr. Hollis, in January, 1723. Subsequent to 
this, Mr. Hollis claimed and received a written obligation from 
the corporation, binding them and their successors faithfully to 
fulfil the orders, as they had been written. In a letter to Dr. 
Colman at this time, Mr. Hollis says: “ Since my orders are now 
signed and sealed with you, keep but honestly to them, and [ 
shall be pleased ; not having any design at present to alter them, 
unless I see some very great reason for it.” 

President Quincy will have it, after all, that Hollis was not 
pleased with his orders; they were not what he originally in- 
tended ; they were rather forced upon him by his too officious New 
England friends, than cordially adopted, as a matter of his own 
choice. He was specially displeased with the eleventh and last 
article, which enjoins that the professor be “a man of solid 
learning in divinity, of sound and orthodox principles.” p. 248. 

But Ro does President Quincy ‘now what he has so confi- 
dently stated in relation to these matters? If he knows it at all, 
his knowledge must have been received by supernatural revela- 
tion; for certainly the documents contain no such intimations. 
The indications to be gathered from them are all in the opposite 
direction. The “ New England scheme” or “ draft’? was trans- 
mitted to Hollis, in answer to his own request. Nor did he 
ever make any objection or complaint, that his friends had tran- 
scended his request, and sent over to him more than he desired. 
He thought the “scheme” needed some amendment, and he 
committed it to the hands of certain ministers for this purpose ; 
but how does President Quincy know— what he ezpressly states 
—that it was the eleventh article, which Hollis thought “ re- 
quired amendment or modification ?” Does he anywhere say 
so? Do the ministers to whom he referred it, say so ? So far 
from this, they returned the eleventh article unaltered ; and 
Hollis returned it unaltered to New England; thus unequivo- 
cally intimating that, in the judgment of all concerned on the 
other side of the water, this article required no modification. 
And when it was slightly amended, afterwards, in the board of 
overseers, so as to be of a more imperative character, still, Hol- 
lis made no objection to it, but sanctioned it as one of the orders 
of his professorship, to the end of time. 

But it is said that, although Hollis consented to receive the 
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eleventh article, he virtually and intentionally nullified it, by im- 
mediately subjoining, as a part of his statutes, “that the only 
declaration required of his professor should be, that the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments are the only perfect rule 
of faith and manners.” pp. 249, 256, 263. But how, I ask 
again, does President Quincy know what the intentions of Mr. 
Hollis were, in causing his professor to make the above decla- 
ration? He talks and reasons about them with as much confi- 
dence and familiarity, as though he had been present at the 
time, with an omniscient eye, to look directly into the good 
man’s heart. Mr. Hollis never intimated that he had any design or 
thought of nullifying or modifying, by the above declaration, 
the eleventh article of his orders; nor is there any thing in the 
declaration itself, which renders such a design probable. Can- 
not a person be “ sound and orthodox,” and yet receive “ the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, as the only perfect 
rule of faith and manners?” Or I might more properly ask, 
Can a person be “ sound and orthodox,” in the common accep- 
tation of these terms, and not receive the Scriptures in this way ? 

But President Quincy is not correct in representing the dec- 
laration above quoted as constituting “a substantive part” of 
the “rules and orders” of Hollis. The “ rules and orders” are 
a paper by themselves, consisting of eleven articles, signed and 
sealed by the hand of the founder. The declaration referred to 
is contained in another paper, entitled “a plan or form for the 
professor of divinity to agree to, at his inauguration.” 

Still farther from accuracy is President Quincy, in represent- 
ing (as he does repeatedly) that a profession of belief in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament is the only declara- 
tion to be required of the professor. So far from being the 
only declaration, it is but one among many others. At his in- 
auguration, the professor must first “repeat his oaths to the 
civil government ;” then, he must declare his belief in the 
Scriptures, as before stated ; next, he “ promises to open and 
explain the Scriptures to his pupils with integrity and faithful- 
ness, according to the best light that God shall give him.” He 
also “ promises to promote true piety and godliness by his ex- 
ample and instruction” ; to “consult the good of the college 
and the peace of the churches, on all occasions ;”_ and “ relig- 
iously to observe the statutes of his founder.” p. 538. These 
several declarations and engagements are all contained—not in 
the “rules and orders” of Hollis—but in his “ plan or form 
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for the professor of divinity to agree to, at his inaugura- 
tion.” Yet our author asserts repeatedly, “that the only de- 
claration required of the professor should be, that the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments are the only perfect rule of 
faith and manners.” pp. 256, 263. 

President Quincy supposes that the design of Hollis, in re- 
quiring the above declaration, was, that a Baptist might not be 
excluded from the professor’s chair, under the eleventh article 
of his orders, on the ground that he was not orthodox. But 
Hollis had effectually provided against an interpretation like 
this, in the first article of his orders, which makes the Baptist 
equally eligible to the office, as the Congregationalist, or the 
Presbyterian. The professor must “be a Master of Arts, and in 
communion with some Christian church of one of the three de- 
nominations, Congregationalist, Presbyterian, or Baptist.” 
How would it be possible for men, who had proposed this arti- 
cle to Hollis, and adopted it, and bound themselves and their 
successors to abide by it, afterwards to exclude a man from the 
office, on the simple ground that he was a Baptist, and that a 
Baptist was not “ sound and orthodox?” At any rate, if this 
first article would not have prevented the corporation from ex- 
cluding a Baptist, the declaration in the form of inauguration 
would have presented no kind of obstacle to such a procedure. 

President Quincy thinks that, in examining Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, the first Hollis professor of divinity, on the points of 
Calvinism, and more especially in regard to his belief of infant 
baptism, the corporation of the college showed an utter disre- 

ard of the wishes of Hollis, and even of his written orders. 
Fe is indignant that Mr. Wigglesworth should have been ex- 
amined at all; and particularly that he should have been ex- 
amined on such points as those referred to above, p. 255. But 
what indignity was it, either to the founder of the professorship, 
or to the candidate for office, that he was required to be exam- 
ined? According to Mr. Peirce, up to this time and for years 
afterwards, all the college officers, “ even the tutors, were ez- 
amined as to their religious principles ;”* and it would have 
been strange if the professor of divinity had been excused. 
And the orders of Hollis, so far from being violated by a for- 
mal examination, could not have been intelligently and faith- 
fully fulfilled without it. The professor must be “a man of 


* Hist. of Harvard University, p. 788. 
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solid learning in divinity, and of sound and orthodox principles.” 
But how should an individual be Anown to be such a man, until 
he had first been tested and proved? Whatever meaning may 
have been attached to the term orthodory, how should the elec- 
tors satisfy themselves that the candidate for office possessed 
this indispensable qualification, until he had submitted to be ex- 
amined ? 

The points of Calvinism, on which Mr. Wigglesworth was ex- 
amined, show conclusively what was meant by the term orthodoz, 
in the days of Hollis. No man thencould be soundly orthodox who 
was not soundly Calvinistic. That a Calvinistic Baptist was held to 
be orthodox is moreover proved, from a comparison of the first of 
the orders of Hollis with the eleventh. The professor, according to 
the first order, might be a Baptist. But according to the eleventh, 
he must be orthodox. Hence, in the judgment of all concerned 
in the framing or adopting of these orders, the profession of 
Baptist principles was consistent with orthodoxy. And hence, 
the examination of Mr. Wigglesworth in regard to his belief of 
infant baptism could have had no reference to the question of 
his orthodoxy, or to his qualifications for office according to the 
rules of Hollis, but must have been for the private satisfaction 
of some or all of the electors. There was nothing contradicto- 
ry to the rules of Hollis, in this part of the examination ; since, 
whether they found the candidate a believer in infant baptism or 
not, still they had a right, by the rules, to elect him. And as 
they had perfect liberty to go into such an examination, doubt- 
less some of the electors felt that they should be better satisfied, 
after an examination had taken place. 

President Quincy presumes that Hollis never knew of this 
examination, from the fact that he made no complaint in regard 
to it. p. 256. But I see not why he should have complained, 
if he had known it. He knew almost every thing else that 
took place, with reference to the college, about this time, and 
I see no reason to doubt that he was made early and fully ac- 
quainted with this. | He certainly would approve of the exami- 
nation, on all points, unless it were that of infant baptism. He 
expected the corporation to examine his professor, and satisfy 
themselves that he was “sound and orthodox.” He would 
have blamed them, and with good reason, had they consented 
to act in the dark, in respect to a matter of so much importance. 
And with regard to the examination on infant baptism, as it 
would be a gratification to some of the electors, and as there was 
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nothing in it inconsistent with his orders, he doubtless was wil- 
ling that they should do as they pleased. As the examination 
of Professor Wigglesworth was a public matter, the results of 
which, after long debates, were entered on the records of the 
overseers; and as Hollis was certainly knowing to these de- 
bates, and found fault with the spirit manifested in them ; it is 
morally certain that he knew of the examination. I see not 
how it could have been kept from him; or why any one, at that 
day, should have desired to keep it from him. And as he never 
uttered a word of complaint in regard to it, the conclusion is, 
that it met his approbation. 

This effort of President Quincy is but one of the many, which 
have been put forth within the last forty years, to get rid of the 
eleventh article in the “rules and orders” of Hollis. Formerly 
it was said, that Hollis was not a Calvinist, and that he used 
the phrase “sound and orthodox,”’ not in the usual Calvinistic 
sense. “ A man might be‘ sound and orthodox,’ and yet be an 
Arminian, or a Unitarian.” But it has been often proved, and 
is now admitted by Unitarians themselves, that Hollis was a Cal- 
vinist. ‘ He was educated in a belief of Calvinism,’ says the 
Christian Examiner. “He used the language of a Calvinist, 
and thought himself one.”* 

The Christian Register, in 1829, said : Mr. Hollis was “ in spec- 
ulation, in form, if not in fact, a Calvinist of the old fashioned 
stamp, retaining the original features of the Genevan image.” 
And President Quincy says, the letters of Hollis “ bear traces of 
his belief in those general doctrines, in which all the prevailing 
sects of Christians, throughout Christendom, at that day concur- 
red.” p. 241. In other words, he was, in belief, a Calvinist. 

It has been said again, that though Hollis was a Calvinist, 
he was not a bigot. He was a catholic, liberal-minded man, 
and entertained the most charitable feelings towards Christians 
of other denominations.;—Now we admit that Hollis was a lib- 


* Vol. VII. p. 97. 

+ President Quincy has much to say in praise of the catholic 
spirit of Hollis ; and remarks that, “ in the spring of 1719, hav- 
ing watched the course of the college for many years, and sat- 
isfied himself that the views of the corporation were catholic 
and liberal, he resolved to be the executor of his own will, and 
to have the pleasure of witnessing the results of his own be- 
nevolence.” p, 232. Yet with strange inconsistency, he says, 
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eral-minded man, embracing in his charity all who seemed to 
him to be true friends to Christ. The fact that, though himself 
a decided Baptist, he was a member and an officer of a Pres- 
byterian church, during the greater part of his life ; as also the 
giving of his money for the support of college professors and 
students, who were not of his own denomination, are sufficient 
evidence of this. But what does his liberality prove? That he 
did not mean any thing, by the eleventh article of his “ rules and 
orders ?” Or that he used the words “ sound and orthodox,” 
without reference to any particular class of religious opinions or 
doctrines? Not at all. He certainly could not have so used 
these words, at least if he expected to be understood. For it 
may be shown conclusively, from the current language of the 
English Dissenters in those times, and even from the correspon- 
dence of Hollis himself, that these words then had a definite 
meaning—as definite as any that could well be selected—im- 
porting that those to whom they were applied received substan- 
tially the Calvinistic doctrines. Indeed, this is admitted by the 
conductors of the Christian Examiner. They say : “ Doubtless 
the term in question” (orthodox) “ was often used by the Dis- 
senters in Hollis’s time, and by Mr. Hollis himself, as synony- 
mous with Calvinistic.” Vol. VIL. p. 102. And President Quin- 
cy virtually admits the same, when he represents the Calvinis- 
tic doctrines as those “ in which all the prevailing sects of Chris- 
tians throughout Christendom, at that day, concurred.” p. 241. 
It was learnedly argued, only a few years ago, that in requir- 
ing kis professor to be “sound and orthodox,” Hollis only in- 
tended that he should be a worthy man—a man of correct prin- 
ciples—in the judgment of the electors for the time being.* 
But this pretence was too shallow and futile, to be long satis- 
factory to any one. It supposes the good Mr. Hollis, after con- 
sultation with learned divines in Europe, to direct and bind the 
corporation of Harvard College never to choose one to be pro- 
fessor of divinity, whom they thought to be a bad man !! 





on the next page: “He selected for the object of his extraor- 
dinary bounties, an institution, in which he knew that those of 
his faith were regarded with dread by some, and with detesta- 
tion by others, and where he had reason to think, as he aver- 
red, that the very portrait of a Baptist, though of a benefactor, 
would be the subject of insult !!” p. 233. 
* See Chris. Examiner, Vol. VII. p. 101. 
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Whose principles they regarded as unsound, unscriptural, and 
of pernicious tendency !! 

Indeed, we infer, that all these former shifts and glosses, by 
which to get rid of Hollis’s eleventh article, are unsatisfactory 
(as we should think they would be) to President Quincy: for 
he sets himself to the work of demolishing the obnoxious arti- 
cle, in a very different way. He would have us believe, that it 
really has no place in the orders; that Hollis never intended it 
should be there; that it was crowded in by the New England 
bigots, in opposition to his original design ; and that, because 
he could not well exclude it, when once it had been introduced, 
he resolved to nullify it, by a subjoined declaration. Now this 
is all very plausible, and would be very agreeable, no doubt, to 
certain interested individuals,—if it were only true. But un- 
fortunately, on examination, there is scarcely a word of truth in 
it. This eleventh article was part of a “scheme” or “ draft,” 
which was transmitted to Mr. Hollis from this country, at his 
own request. He made not the slightest objection to it, of 
which we have any knowledge. It was submitted by him to the 
London divines, and they made no objection. It was sent back 
to New England, where it passed the ordeal of the corporation 
and the overseers of the college without objection, except that 
in the latter body it was slightly modified, so as to increase its 
binding force. It passes again into the hands of Hollis, and 
meets his approbation. He signs it, and seals it, and requires a 
written bond of the corporation that they will fulfil it, and tells 
them that, if they do so, he shall be pleased. And as to the 
subsequent declaration, we have seen that it is perfectly con- 
sistent with this eleventh article,as it is with every other part of 
the “rules and orders.” It is a declaration which no “ sound 
and orthodox” man can ever be unwilling to make. 

The inquiry naturally arises (and it may as well be solved 
here as anywhere): Why this multifarious and pertinacious op- 
position to the eleventh article of Hollis’s orders? Why not let 
it stand, as he left it, and interpret it fairly and consistently, as 
every one sees that he intended it should be? The curators of 
the college had no difficulty with this article, during the first 
eighty years after it was established, and why should they have 
so much difficulty now? Why is one theory after another ad- 
vanced and abandoned, in hope that some one may at length be 
found, which shall serve to gloss over the obnoxious article, or 
to take it fairly out of the way? An answer to these several 
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inquiries will be furnished, by looking at the characters of the 
several individuals who have been appointed to the professor’s 
chair, on the foundation of Mr. Hollis. 

The first was a “ sound and orthodox” divine, elected under 
the eye of Hollis, and in strict consistency with his “ rules and 
orders.” ‘“ Preceding the choice,” says President Leverett in 
his report to the overseers, “ he was examined upon several im- 

ortant heads of divinity.” He declared his assent to Dr. Ames’s 
Medulla Theologiz ; to the confession of faith contained in the 
Assembly’s Catechism; and to the doctrinal articles of the 
Church of England ;— more particularly, 1. To the doctrine of 
the holy Trinity. 2. To the doctrine of the eternal Godhead of 
the blessed Saviour. 3. To the doctrine of predestination. 4. 
To the doctrine of special, efficacious grace. 5. To the divine 
right of infant baptism.” p. 255. Here, then, we have an in- 
contestable, practical comment on what Mr. Hollis and his ad- 
visers meant by orthvdory, and the kind of man which he ap- 
proved, to be placed on his foundation. 

The second professor of divinity,—the son of the first,—was 
inaugurated in October, 1765. Previous to his election, he too 
was examined “ concerning his principles in divinity, whether 
they were orthodox ;” and gave full satisfaction to the corpora- 
tion. Vol. II. p. 131. 

The Rev. Dr. Tappan, the third professor of divinity in Har- 
vard College, was inducted into office, in 1792. He too wasa 
“sound and orthodox”’ divine—well qualified to sit in the chair 
which the liberality of Hollis had provided. Of course, there 
was no occasion, up to the time of his death, which occurred in 
1803, of disputing about the meaning of Mr. Hollis’s orders. 

After the death of Dr. Tappan, the professorship of divinity 
remained vacant for more than a year. The corporation was 
divided—for a time equally—so that nothing could be done. 
At length, a change was known to have taken place, so that a 
majority could be obtained for Dr. Ware ; and in November, 
1804, the corporation were called on in the public papers to 
act, and not to wait for greater unanimity. A warm newspa- 
per discussion now commenced, and was continued—chiefly on 
one side —till after the election was made and confirmed. In 
opposition to the election of Dr. Ware, it was urged that he was 
understood to be a Unitarian. But his friends replied, that he 
had never professed the sentiment imputed to him, and that to 
mention such a thing was a calumny. It was further insisted, 
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that the overseers had no evidence, and could obtain none, of 
his possessing the qualifications required by the founder of the 
yoni “ The right to examine him was denied” them. 

is “particular religious principles, though often asked for, 
were not disclosed.” “It was particularly asked, whether he 
was a believer in that important doctrine, the Divinity of the 
Lord Jesus Christ ;” but “ the reply conveyed no precise or sat- 
isfactory answer on that point.”’* So far were the opposers of 
Dr. Ware’s election from being convinced that he was of 
“sound and orthodox principles,” according to the intent of 
Mr. Hollis, that they had the utmost reason to believe, from his 
silence, and from a variety of collateral evidence, that this was 
not the case. It was insisted, therefore, that whatever they 
might think of him asa man, and whatever judgment they 
might, as individuals, form, in regard to his principles, they 
were bound by the orders of Mr. Hollis, and by the solemn 
pledges which had been given him, and could not vote to con- 
firm the election. 

Those who opposed the election of Dr. Ware were at that 
time the subjects of much severe reproach. They were attack- 
ed, in some of the publications of the day, and without decency 
or mercy; and the most of them have gone down unforgiven 
tothe grave. But posterity will certainly do them justice. Fu- 
ture generations will appreciate their motives and honor their 
correctness of principle, their decision and firmness. 

Of Dr. Ware himself, I certainly have no disposition to speak 
reproachfully. His situation is, of all men’s, least to be envied. 
He has arrived to that period, when the countenance and ca- 
resses of interested and partial friends can avail him little. 
That he possesses talents, and learning, and a great many esti- 
mable qualities, I do not doubt ; but on the question of his ac- 
cepting and holding the Hollis professorship of divinity in Har- 
vard College, the impartial of all denominations have formed 
their judgment, and it will not be reversed. He knew the con- 
ditions of this professorship ; he knew the solemn pledges which 
had been given in respect to it; he knew, also, his own reli- 
gious sentiments, though he took care that others should not 
know them; yet, he accepted the appointment, promised that 
he would “ religiously observe the statutes of his founder,”’ and 
for nearly forty years, received his bread, vra portion of it, from 


* Morse’s True Reasons, etc., p. 19. 
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a professorship, which was founded by a strictly orthodox man, 
and was consecrated and solemnly pledged for the support of 
such a man, in all future time. 

Nor is even this, perhaps, the worst of the case. In 1747, 
Daniel Henchman, Esq., of Boston, left a legacy, to aid in the 
support of the Hollis professor of divinity in Harvard College. 
It was bequeathed and accepted on the express condition, that 
“the person in that office shall profess and teach the principles 
of the Christian religion, according to the well known Confession 
of Faith drawn up by the synod of the churches of New England ; 
—which confession is strictly Calvinistic. But Dr. Ware nei- 
ther professes nor teaches the principles of the Christian reli- 
gion, according to this confession. He professes and teaches 
entirely different principles. Yet the Henchman legacy is re- 
tained, and during his whole term of office, Dr. Ware consented 
to receive the avails of it. 

For this gross and palpable perversion, President Quincy 
presents no apology; and I know not that any has ever been 
attempted. To justify their misappropriation of Hollis’s dona- 
tions, Unitarians have resorted to all those shifts and pretences 
which have been before examined and exposed. At first, it was 
insisted, that Hollis was not a Calvinist ;—and then, that though 
he was a Calvinist, he was a liberal-minded man, and could not 
have used the term orthodor, in the customary sense ;—and 
next, that in whatever sense he used the term, he could only 
have intended that the candidate should be a man of correct 
principles, in the judgment of the electors for the time being ;— 
and now, last of all, that the entire eleventh article, in which 
the obnoxious term occurs, does not properly belong to Hollis, 
but was forced upon him by the bigots with whom he had to 
do.* Between these different pretences, which have been so 
laboriously set up, there is little to choose. One is worth about 
as much as another. They are all baseless and frivolous in the 
extreme; and would never have been resorted to by learned 
and sensible men, but for the desire they felt to cover over a 
transaction, which never can be satisfactorily excused. The 
election of a Unitarian to the professorship of divinity in Har- 
vard College, and the sustaining him there for nearly forty 





* And yet, says Dr. Colman: “It was the free and catholic 
spirit of the seminary”—at the time when it was controlled 
by these Calvinistic bigots—‘ which took his generous heart.” 
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years, can never be reconciled with the expressed will of the 
generous founder of the professorship, and the assurances given 
him that his orders should be respected. 


Orner Donations. 


Nor is this the only perversion of the bounty of Hollis, with 
which the government of Harvard College is justly chargeable. 
The sums which he gave, from time to time, to promote the 
cause of charitable education, were all intended for “ poor and 
pious young men.” And who is a pious young man, in the 
sense of the Calvinistic Hollis? What meaning must he have 
attached to the important distinctive epithet here employed? 
He, and he only, is pious, in the sense of Hollis, who has been 
awakened, convinced, and hopefully regenerated, by the Spirit 
of God—who, under a sense of his guilty and desperate condi- 
tion, has fled for refuge to the hope set before him, and put his 
trust in the atoning blood of Christ—and who, having submitted 
to Christ, endeavors to obey and follow him, and to walk in all 
his commandments and ordinances blameless. In short, he only 
is pious, in the sense of Hollis, who is truly evangelical, in spirit 
and feeling, in heart and life. But are young men of this char- 
acter uniformly selected, as beneficiaries of the Hollis funds? 
Let those who have the disbursing of these funds answer it to 
their own consciences, as they must one day answer it toa 
higher tribunal. 

Nor is it the donations of Hollis alone, that have been per- 
verted after this manner. Many others are in the same predica- 
ment. Take the following as an example. In the year 1657, 
the Hon. Edward Hopkins, previously governor of Connecticut, 
died in England ; and among other instances of his great |ib- 
erality, ordered that “ five hundred pounds be made over into 
New England, for the upholding and promoting the kingdom of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, in those parts of the earth.” This sum 
afterwards fell to the corporation of Harvard College ; and the 
availsof the fund created by it, or a large portion of them, 
have been appropriated, year after year, for the support of Uni- 
tarian students, in the Cambridge Theological School. Govern- 
or Hopkins first came to this country, in company with Mr. 
Davenport, in 1637. He was a strict Puritan and Calvinist— 
a hearer and admirer of the excellent Mr. Hooker, at Hartford. 
He considered Unitarianism as not only different from, but op- 
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posed to “the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ,” and would 
sooner have thrown away his money, than have given it for the 
education of Unitarian ministers. 

It is a solemn thing to hold, in trust, the benefactions of the 
dead, and to come under obligations, expressed or implied, to 
dispose of these benefactions according to their wishes. It is a 
fearful thing to ¢rifle with such obligations, and turn aside the 
bounty of the dead to purposes which they would never have 
patronized. There is an eye which sees such things, although 
the eyes of the deceased are closed. There is a voice which 
will one day reprove them, though the lips of the departed are 
sealed forever.* 

In managing their theological funds, the corporation of Har- 
vard College have a somewhat difficult task to perform. They 
have received the money of Mr. Hollis, and bound themselves to 
expend a specified portion of it, in the support of a professor of 
divinity, who shall be a man of “sound and orthodox princi- 
ples,’”’ in the customary, Calvinistic sense. They have also re- 
ceived the money of Deacon Henchman, and are under obliga- 
tions to bestow the income of it upon the Hollis professor of 
divinity, “‘ so long as he shall profess and teach the principles 
of the Christian religion, according to the well known Confession 
of Faith, drawn up by the synod of the churches of New Eng- 
land.” It further appears, that the corporation are “ residuary 
legatees, under the will of the late Henry Lienow, Esq., of Bos- 
ton ;”” and the income of his money, when received, they will 
be bound to appropriate, “ in furtherance of the Unitarian faith, 
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*From the lists of donations in the volumes before us, it 
appears that not less than 20,000 pounds, in money, besides 
books, lands, and other donations, were given by individuals in 
this country and in England, to Harvard College, previous to 
the year 1780. The great body of these individuals were strict 
Calvinists—the friends and promoters of evangelical religion ; 
and they made their donations, on the supposition, and with 
the expectation, that the institution was to continue (what it 
ever had been) the defender and promoter of the evangelical 
faith. They certainly never would have given their money— 
more than they would have burned it in the fire, or buried it in 
the ocean—could they have dreamed that Harvard College, in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, would be publicly 
claimed as “the pure, uncorrupted fountain head of Unitari- 
anism. 
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and the inculcation of liberal Christianity.” Il. p. 599. How 
they will manage this seemingly difficult matter, so as to satisfy 
the heirs at law, the public and their own consciences, we pre- 
tend not tosay. One thing, however, we shal] venture to say : 
Let not this Senay of Mr. Lienow be forgotten. And when 
Harvard University shall be restored “ to Christ and the church,” 
and come again under the control of the friends of evangelical 
religion—and we have no more doubt of such a restoration, 
than we have that “ the earth shall” one day “ be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea”—let this 
entire sum of money, be it more or less, be carefully restored to 
the lawful heirs of Mr. Lienow. Let not an orthodox corpora- 
tion, in that day, rise up and plead, ‘ We are all Unitarians. 
We all believe in the existence of one God. We, too, are /ib- 
eral Christians, in the best sense of the terms; and hence are 
fairly entitled to the income of this legacy.’ Let there be no 
such shufHling, such trifling as this. An orthodox corporation, 
when they come into place; (and God is able to bring them 
there much sooner than some men now imagine,) will know in 
what sense Mr. Lienow employed terms in his will; and they 
will carefully take every farthing of his money, separate it from 
other college funds, and go and place it in the hands of his legal 
representatives, to be disposed of as they shall see good. 


Tue Presipencies oF WapsworTH AND HoLyoxke. 


After the death of President Leverett, and the failure of two 
successive attempts to obtain a president for the college, the 
Rev. Benjamin Wadsworth, the worthy pastor of the first church 
in Boston, was duly elected, and accepted the appointment. 
He was inaugurated, July 7th, 1725, and continued inoffice till 
his death, which occurred in March, 1737. It was during his 
presidency, that the Episcopal ministers of Boston made a vig- 
orous effort to obtain seats at the board of overseers, and were 
repulsed. It was at this period, also, that Mr. Hollis founded 
his second professorship, viz., that of mathematics and natural 
philosophy. 

The successor of President Wadsworth was Mr. Edward 
Holyoke, one of the ministers of Marblehead. He was elected 
May 30th, 1737; but not until all scruples had been removed 
as to the question of his orthodoxy. The Rey. Mr. Barnard, of 
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Marblehead, relates, seriatim, a conversation which he had on 
the subject, at the table of Governor Belcher. The governor 
having inquired as to Mr. Holyoke’s qualifications, in general, 
for the presidency, and Mr. Barnard having answered him to 
his satisfaction, his excellency proceeded to ask pointedly : 
“ But can you vouch for Mr. Holyoke’s Calvinistic principles ?”’ 
“To which,” says Mr. Barnard,“ I replied: If more than thirty 
years’ intimacy, and more than twenty years’ living in the same 
town with him, and after conversing with him, and scores of 
times hearing him preach, can lead me into the knowledge of a 
man’s principles, | think Mr. Holyoke as orthodox a Calvinist 
asany man ; though | look upon him too much of a gentleman, 
and of too catholic a temper, to cram his principles down an- 
other man’s throat.” ‘ Then,” said his excellency, “ I believe 
he must be the man.”* And he was the man. 

The presidency of Holyoke was long and eventful. Near 
the commencement of it, two of the immediate officers of the 
college, viz., Greenwood, the first Hollis professor of mathe- 


* Mass. Hist. Collections, 3d series, Vol. V. p. 221. In his 
Convention Sermon, preached May 28, 1741, President Holyoke 
says: “‘Much more are we to guard against those who are 
tainted with the doctrines of Arius; who, though they call 
themselves Christians, are not worthy of the name; while they 
endeavor to rob Christ of his Divinity, and set him at an infi- 
nite distance below the Divine nature.”—* Again ; there are 
the doctrines of the Sadducees, which you are to take heed and 
beware of, as the Deism of the present day.”—“ And very little 
less so are the errors of Socinus, which may well be ranked 
under the head of Sadducism, in that the men of this way reject 
the revelations of the gospel, at the same time they pretend to 
believe something of them. For while they assert that Christ 
was a mere man; that he had no existence, before he was born 
of the virgin; that what he did was not to give satisfaction to 
God for sin, but only to give men a pattern of heroic virtue, 
and to seal his doctrines by his death; while original sin, 
grace, and predestination pass with them for mere chimeras, 
the sacraments are esteemed empty ceremonies, and they also 
deny the immensity of God and his omniscience, for they al- 
low him not the knowledge of contingencies ;—I say, while 
these, and many more gross heresies are held by them, they 
undermine the very bottom and foundation of thereligion of Jesus, 
the Son of God, and are therefore in danger of hell-fire.” 
SECOND SERIES, VOL. VII. NO. Il. 5 
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matics, and Nathan Prince, one of the tutors, were dismissed for 
intemperance. 

At the first commencement, after the inauguration of Hol- 
yoke, some of the questions on the printed order of exercises ex- 
cited alarm, as indicating, on the part of those who were to 
discuss them, a leaning towards Arianism. Wherefore, the or- 
ders were required “ to be altered with pen and ink,” and soleinn 
inquiry was instituted on the subject, by a committee of the 
overseers. 

In August, 1738, John Winthrop, Esq., of Boston, was 
elected Hollis professor of mathematics, in place of Professor 
Greenwood, who had been dismissed. Mr. Peirce thinks him 
the first college officer that had ever been elected, without a 
strict previous inquiry into his religious principles.* 


REVIVAL UNDER THE PREACHING OF WHITEFIELD. 


It was early in the presidency of Mr. Holyoke, that the great 
revival of religion commenced in Boston and the vicinity, under 
the preaching of Whitefield and others. As President Quincy 
has devoted a considerable space to this subject, it will be neces- 
sary to follow him, and review his statements. 

The Rev. George Whitefield made his first visit to Georgia, 
in 1738, being then not more than twenty-three years of age. 
He soon went kack to England to receive priest’s orders, and 
to collect contributions for his projected orphan house. He re- 
turned to his charge in Georgia in the following year; and 
shortly after, received pressing invitations from Dr. Colman and 
Mr. Cooper, joint pastors of the Brattle-street church in Boston, 
to make a visit to New England. As he approached Boston, 
in the month of September, 1740, he was met, several miles 
from the city, by the governor’s son, and many of the clergy 
and principal inhabitants, who escorted him intotown. He com- 
menced his labors in the Brattle-street church, but extended 
them to the other churches, and at length to the common, where 
he is supposed to have addressed 20,000 people at once. He 
was greatly honored by Governor Belcher, Mr. Secretary Wil- 
Jard, and the principal ministers of the town, if we except Dr. 
Chauncy, who was then comparatively a young man. Mr. 





* Hist. of Harv. University, p. 188. 
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Foxcroft of the first church, Messrs. Colman and Cooper of 
Brattle-street, Messrs. Sewall and Prince of the Old South, Mr. 
Cheekley of the New South, Mr. Gee of the Old North, and 
Messrs. Webb and Elliot of the New North, were all among 
his constant hearers and admirers. Old Mr. Walter, of Roxbury, 
the immediate successor of John Elliot, represented the preach- 
ing of Whitefield as “ Puritanism revived ;” and Dr. Colman 
declared the period of his visit to be “ the happiest day he ever 
saw in his life.” 

Mr. Whitefield, while in New England, did not confine his 
labors to Boston. He proceeded east as far as York (Maine) ; 
and on his return south, he visited Northampton, and several 
towns in that vicinity. 

While staying in Boston, Mr. Whitefield visited Cambridge, 
and preached there with his usual power and effect. In a letter 
addressed to him, shortly after his departure, Dr. Colman says : 


“At Cambridge, the college is entirely changed. The students 
are full of God, and will, I hope, come out blessings in their genera- 
tion. Many of them are now, we think, truly born again, and several 
of them happy instruments of conversion to their fellows. The voice 
of prayer and praise fills their chambers, and sincerity, fervency and 
joy, with seriousness of heart, sit visibly on their faces. I was told yes- 
terday, that not seven, ofa hundred, remain unaffected. 1 know how 
these good tidings will affect you.” So hopeful were the appearances at 
college, that the overseers appointed a day of thanksgiving on account 
of it, and “ earnestly recommended to the president, professors, tutors, 
and instructors, by personal application to the students under impres- 
sions of a religious nature, and by all other means, to encourage and 
promote this good work.” II. p. 43. 


But notwithstanding Mr. Whitefield’s honorable reception in 
New England, and the abundant success which attended his la- 
bors, the impression seems to have been forced upon his mind, 
that there had been, and was, a great want of spirituality in 
the churches, and among ministers, and in fact that not a few 
of the ministers had no experimental acquaintance with the gos- 
pel. To this impression he sometimes gave utterance in the 
pulpit, and in conversation. He also recorded it in his journal, 
which was afterward published. It was the publication of this 
journal, which disturbed the feelings of many of the New Eng- 
land ministers, and brought him into open controversy with 
some of the officers of Harvard College. The more offensive 
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passages in his journal, are the following. Speaking of Bos- 
ton, he says: 


“ Both ministers and magistrates were exceeding civil to me, during 
my stay. I never saw so little scoffing ; never had so little opposition. 
Butone might easily foresee much would hereafter arise, when I come 
to be more particular, in my eae to particular persons ; for | 
fear many, many rest in ahead knowledge,and are close Pharisees, hav- 
ing only aname to live. It must needs be so, when the power of god- 
liness is dwindled away, and the form only of religion is become fash- 
ionable among a people.” 

Under date of Wednesday, Sept. 24th, Whitefield says: “Went 
this morning to see and preach at Cambridge, the chief college for 
training up the sons of the prophets, inall New England. It has one 
president, four tutors, and upwards of'a hundred students. It is scarce 
as big as one of our least colleges in Oxford ; and as far as I could 
gather from some who well knew the state of it, not far superior to our 
universities, in piety and true godliness. T'utors neglect to pray with, 
and examine the hearts of their pupils. Discipline is at too low an ebb. 
Bad books are become fashionable amongst them. Tillotson and Clark 
are read, instead of Shepard, Stoddard, and such like evangelical 
writers; and therefore | chose to preach from those words, ‘ We are 
not as many, who corrupt the word of God.’ In the conclusion of my 
sermon, I made a close application to tutors and students.” 

On leaving New England, he says: “ Many, nay, perhaps most 
that preach, 7 fear, do not experimentally know Christ ; yet, | cannot 
see much worldly advantage to tempt them to take upon them the 
sacred function.”—* As for the universities, I believe it may be said, 
‘ Their light has now become darkness’—darkness that may, be felt— 
and is complained of by the most godly ministers. 1 pray God those 
fountains may be purified, and send forth pure streams, to water the 
city of our God.’* 


As remarked above, it was the publication of passages such 
as these, which excited the displeasure of not a few of the New 
England ministers, and brought Whitefield into open conflict 
with a portion of the faculty at Cambridge. It will be neces- 
sary, therefore, to examine into the truth and propriety of these 
published statements. And first, in regard to the religious state 
of many of the churches and ministers. It will be observed, 
Whitefield does not represent these as heretical or immoral ; 
but rather as cold, formal, conformed to the world, and in 
many instances, he feared, without true religion. And when 
we consider that, for a long period, there had been no general 
revival of religionin New England, at least in the southeastern 


* See Whitefield’s Journal at New England, pp. 55-—96. 
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section of it—that for three-fourths of a century, the plan of the 
half-way covenant had been in general operation—and that the 
practice prevailed extensively of receiving persons of sober life 
to the communion of the churches, without so much as a profes- 
sion of a change of heart ;—w hen, I say, these things are con- 
sidered, we might expect ‘them to be followed by much such a 
state of spiritual declension as that which Whitefield describes. 
Accordingly we find, from concurrent testimony, that the 
churches were actually in this cold, backslidden state. Mr. 
Parsons, of Newburyport, says: “It was then a time in New 
England, that real Christians generally had slackened their zeal 
for Christ, and fallen into a remiss and careless frame of spirit ; 
and hypocritical professors were sunk into a deep sleep of carnal 
security. Ministers and their congregations seemed to be at 
ease.” Mr. Shurtleff, of Portsmouth, s speaking of the state of 
the churches, says: ‘“* No serious Christian could behold it with- 
out a heavy heart, and scarce without a weeping eye; to see 
the solid, substantial piety for which our ancestors were justly 
renowned, having long languished under sore decays, brought 
so low, and seemingly just ready to give up the ghost.” Dr. 
Holmes says, in his Annals, that “the zeal which had charac- 
terized the churches of New England, at an earlier period, had, 
previous to Whitefield’s arrival, subsided; and a calm, perhaps 
lethargic state, ensued.” Dr. Chauncy, the great opponent of 
Whitefield, not only admits (by implication) that many of the 
ministers, at that day, were unconverted, but he attempts to 
justify it. “The first error 1 would take notice of,” in the 
preaching of Whitefield, “ is that which supposes ministers, if 
not converted, incapable of being instruments of spiritual good 
to men’s souls.” “ But conversion does not appear to be alike 
necessary for ministers, in their public capacity, as officers of the 
church, as it is in their private capacity.” Indeed, the ana 
tian Examiner says that, at the time of which we speak, “ 
heavy jejune style of pre aching prevailed almost universally, ihe 
made any thing, in comparison, interesting and exciting.” Vol. 
IV. p. 478. 

In considering the representations of Whitefield as to the 
state of the New England colleges, and especially of Harvard 
College, it is important that we keep in mind the standard by 
which he judged of it. He had no reference, in his remarks, to its 
literary character, or to its moral character, or even to its reli- 


gious character, as estimated according to the ordinary stand- 
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ard of the times. He did not mean to say that the students were ill- 
instructed; or that they were grossly immoral ; though judging 
from President Quincy’s account of them,—only a few years before, 
as well as after, this period—of their drinking, and feasting, and 
dancing, and frolicking, and of the various methods resorted to 
by the governmentto restrain them, we fear that something of this 
sort might have been said, without violating truth. Neither 
does Whitefield mean to say, that the forms of religion were not 
maintained in college, with their customary decency and regu- 
larity. But, estimating the religious character of college ac- 
cording to ‘his high, spiritual, revival standard—as a place 
where the interests of the soul should be regarded as paramount 
to all others—where should be sought, first of all and above all, 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness—and such was ori- 
ginally designed to be the character of Harvard College—he 
judged it to be in an unfavorable, unhappy condition. “ Tutors 
neglect to pray with, and examine the hearts of their pupils.” 
Not that they do not have public prayers, morning and evening, 
in the chapel; but they do not send for the students privately 
to their rooms, as Increase Mather was accustomed to do; or 
see them in their own rooms; and there converse and pray 
with them, and endeavor to promote their conversion and salva- 
tion. “Bad books have become fashionable among them.” 
By bad books, Whitefield meant, not immoral books, or books 
of a grossly heretical character, but those which did not relate 
directly to vital, experimental, heart religion ;—which had no 
tendency to bring and bind the soul to Christ. This is certain, 
from his classing the works of Clark and Tillotson among bad 
books, in distinction from those of Shepard and Stoddard, which 
he reckoned as good. And when Whitefield complained fur- 
ther, that the light of the universities had become darkness, he 
continued to use language in the same sense. The New Eng- 
land colleges had ceased to be nurseries of glowing, evangeli- 
cal piety—places of high spiritual privilege and enjoyment ; “and 
had become little more than schools of mere secular earning. 
That this is the manner in which the statements of White- 
field should be interpreted, there can be no doubt. And thus 
interpreted, it is presumed that they were not far from the truth. 
Indeed, this is evident, if there were no other proof, from the 
replies which were made to him. Prof. Wigglesworth, in his 
reply, does not pretend that the tutors prayed and conversed 
with their pupils, in the sense of Whitefield, but argues that 
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this was not incumbent on them, or to be expected from 
them. 

But it is not enough for the clearing of Whitefield, to show 
that, in the sense in which he used language, his charges were 
substantially true. ‘The truth is not to be spoken at all 
times’’—nor under all circumstances. Was it discreet and 
proper for him—a young man, and almost a stranger in New 
England—to utter such charges against the churches, and min- 
isters, and colleges of the country, and to publish them in the 
pages of his journal? We think not. And so thought Jona- 
than Edwards at the time, and endeavored to dissuade his young 
friend from his severe rebukes of unconverted ministers. And 
so thought Whitefield himself afterwards, and humbly asked 
the forgiveness. of those whom he had in this way offended. 
He regretted that he had relied so implicitly on hearsay evi- 
dence, and yielded so much to the persuasions of zealous but 
misguided friends. Among these friends, and very prominent 
among them, no doubt, was Governor Belcher. He used to 
say to the young evangelist: “Go on, Mr. Whitefield, in stir- 
ring up ministers ; for reformation must begin at the house of 
God. And do not spare rulers—no, not the chief of them—any 
more than ministers.” But at this early period of his ministe- 
rial career, Whitefield needed no such advice as this. He 
needed the bit more than the spur. He needed the judicious 
counsels of such a friend as Jonathan Edwards, more than the 
stirring incitements of the ardent but well-meaning Governor 
Belcher. And so he himself regarded the subject at a later 
period. 

The controversy between Whitefield and his friends, and the 
college and its friends, was carried on warmly for a time; in 
which President Quincy would persuade us that nearly all the 
truth, and the decency, were on one side. We think, however, 
that an impartial critic, who should read all the pamphlets, 
would judge differently.* In the spirit of Whitefield, there 
was little that was bitter, and nothing vindictive. He became, 
afterwards, not only a friend of Harvard College, but one of 
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* Among the champions of Whitefield was the learned and 
eloquent Rev. William Hobby, of Reading. His book was re- 
plied to by a Layman of Boston, in a publication entitled, “ 4 
Twig of Birch for Billy’s Breech.” In point of decency, the 
whole work was very coincident with its title. 
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its benefactors. In the latter part of his life, he presented to 
the college library a new edition of his journals, and “ procured 
for it large benefactions from several benevolent and respecta- 
ble gentlemen” in England ;—for which he received a vote of 
thanks from the corporation, in the year 1768.* 

The controversy respecting Whitefield and the revival was 
not confined to Harvard College. It spread through the vicin- 
ity, and indeeed through the greater part of New England. 
The evils of it, like almost all other evils, are ascribed, in the 
work before us, to the views, preaching, and measures of “ the 
strict Calvinists.”” Unfortunately, however, for President Quincy, 
his very special and liberal friend, Dr. Colman, stands now in 
the foremost rank among the patrons of Whitefield and the re- 
vival. It was Colman and Cooper, who first invited White- 
field into New England. It was a brother-in-law of Colman 
with whom he lodged, during his visit to Boston. It was in 
the Brattle-street church that he commenced his labors. Dr. 
Colman continued to follow and Jaud him, to defend and sup- 
port him, during the whole of his first visit to New England. 
And when he came into the country the second time, in 1745— 
when many of the ministers had denounced him, and the off- 
cers of college had published their testimony against him ; still, 
Dr. Colman was his unfailing friend. He not only received 
him directly to his pulpit, but invited him to administer the 
Lord’s supper to his church; much to the grief of some of his 
more exclusive and less liberal ministerial friends. I say dess 
liberal ministerial friends: for Dr. Colman was not only a de- 
cided Calvinist, but a truly liberal man. And so was White- 
field a liberal man. Yes, if there was ever a man who de- 
served to be called a truly liberal Christian, that man was 
George Whitefield. He loved all those who seemed to him to 
love his Master. He opened his heart, and extended his Chris- 
tian fellowship, to all alike. It was no part of his object, any- 
where, to build upa sect. If he could arouse the careless, 
alarm the secure, and bring wandering sinners to the fold: of 
Christ, they might join any church, or go to any sect they 
pleased. 

Dr. Colman was now a venerable father in Israel, and lived 
but a few years after the second visit of Whitefield to New 
England. But his regard for him seems never to have abated. 


* Gillie’s Life of Whitefield, p. 194. 
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He continued his unwavering friend to the last. He was also 
the friend of the other more respectable Revivalists, both in this 
country and in Europe. By his letters, he encouraged them; 
and by his earnest recommendations, he endeavored to promote 
the circulation of their books.* And not only Dr. Colman, but 
most of the other ministers in Boston and the vicinity, who 
were friendly to Whitefield and the revival at the first, contin- 
ued to be so to the end. In the summer of 1743, almost three 
sn after the revival commenced, there was a convention in 

oston, the day after commencement, at which ninety minis- 
ters, from different parts of the country, bore their united testi- 
mony to the “ late happy revival of religion, through a remark- 
able Divine influence, in many parts of this land.” Forty-five 
ministers, who could not be present, making no less than one 
hundred and thirty-five in all, sent in written attestations, of the 
same general import. Among these was the venerable Dr. 
Appleton, of Cambridge. : 


“ Very few of these ministers,” says Rev. Mr. Prince, “ complained 
of errors or disorders in the congregations they belonged to. Several 
declared that there had been none from the beginning; but in the 
extraordinary revival of religion among their people, the work had 
been carried on with great seriousness and regularity.” Mr. Prince 
further says, “ that as far as they could learn, the greatest errors and 
disorders were in those places where the ministers opposed the work, 
and thereby lost much of their respect and influence. 


The leading opponent of this great revival of religion was 
the celebrated Dr. Chauncy, long pastor of the first church in 
Boston. He was unfriendly to it from the first, and in 1743—- 
after having travelled hundreds of miles, for the purpose of 
hearing stories, and collecting testimonies—he published his 
“ Seasonable Thoughts on the State of Religion in New Eng- 
land,” for the purpose of exposing and suppressing it. In this 
and some of his other publications, he treats Whitefield with 
inexcusable and even shameful severity. He suggests that 








* Heand his colleague, Mr. Cooper, wrote a preface to Mr. 
Smith’s sermon on the character of Whitefield. He wrote 
an appendix to one of President Edwards's revival sermons. 
He united with others in commending a work of Rev. Mr. 
Dickinson, of New Jersey. See Chris. Hist. Vol. II. pp. 366, 
386, 409. 

+ Christian History, Vol. I. pp. 155—200. 
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vanity may have been the cause of his incessant travels and 
labors ; and that, in collecting subscriptions and contributions, 
he may have “a fellow feeling with some of the orphans in 
Georgia !!”” 

President Quincy is mistaken, however, in supposing that 
even Chauncy was at this time an anti-Calvinist. In the work 
to which I have here referred, he indignantly repels the charge of 
Arminianism, and professes to “ approve of the Confession of 
Faith agreed on by the churches of New England, and by the 
Assembly of Divines at Westminster.’”* 


Remarks ON Presment Epwarps. 


The representations of President Quincy in regard to Presi- 
dent Edwards are not quite accurate or fair. He speaks of his 
sermons as “ extemporaneous effusions ;’—a statement which 
will be surprising to the friends of Edwards, it being well un- 
derstood that he generally, if not always, preached from notes. 
II. p. 58. 

yee at alleged characteristic of his preaching will be 
thought equally strange, viz., that he “took captive the ima- 
gination,” while he “ paralyzed the action of human reason, by 
denying its authority.” p. 55. That Edwards was not desti- 
tute of imagination 1s very true; though with him, this seems 
to have been rather a neglected, than a cultivated power. But 
that a man who taxed so severely and incessantly his under- 
standing—who, in all his performances, whether philosophical 
or theological treatises or sermons, was accustomed, beyond al- 
most any one that ever lived, to exercise his reason, should 
have “ denied the authority of human reason,” or “ paralyzed 
its action,” is very strange. 

Moreover, we think it hardly fair to select from the works of 
Edwards his more exceptionable, perhaps we might say fanciful 
passages, and hold them up as er of the entire man. 





° Sensinsiite Thoughts, ete., pp. 398, 417. 

+ The Christian Examiner ch»racterizes the preaching of 
Edwards very differently, and much more accurately. “Grant 
him his premises, and you are led on, step by step, to the con- 
clusion. The mind struggles in vain, but is obliged to sub- 
mit ;—and then comes the terrible application.” Vol. 1V.p. 468. 
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Still more unfair is it, to select what seems to have been alto- 
gether peculiar to him, and with him was only matter of con- 
jecture,—I refer to the passage in which he suggests the prob- 
ability that this earth, in its state of conflagration, may be the 
place of future misery—and exhibit it as one of the doctrines of 
Calvinism. pp. 53, 57. 

We scarcely see the propriety of bringing in the name of 
Jonathan Mayhew, in connection with the revival controversy ; 
as he was not settled till the year 1747, and published nothing 
for two or three years afterwards. That he possessed a vigor- 
ous and highly cultivated understanding, a ready wit, and a flu- 
ent tongue, all which served to render him a most formidable 
controversialist, none, who are acquainted with his works, will 
be disposed to deny. But that these were associated with a 
proud, untractable, bitter spirit, will be equally obvious to 
every unprejudiced reader. We have long considered Jona- 
than Mayhew and Charles Chauncy as the great corruptors of 
the religion of Boston. To be sure, they did not operate alone ; 
nor did they attempt to mould uncongenial minds; but on them, 
more than on any other two individuals, rests the responsibility 
of breaking down the ancient, Puritan landmarks, and of revo- 
lutionizing, for a time, the religion of the metropolis of New 
England. 

President Quincy represents “the controversy with White- 
field as the last of a theological character, in which the gov- 
ernors of the college have directly engaged.” p. 52. We 
know not whether Dr. Ware and Prof. Norton, during their 
connection with college, were reckoned among its “ govern- 
ors.” They were as much so, it is to be presumed, as was 
Prof. Wigglesworth, who wrote in opposition to Whitefield. 
That they have been deeply engaged, at times, in theological 
controversy, their publications are a standing proof. 


More Recent Events in Tue History or Harvarp Cou.ece. 


The length to which this article has been already extended, 
renders it necessary that we pass more briefly over the remain- 
ing topics in the history before us. The fact, too, that the nar- 
rative is now approaching the times in which we live, may be 
a reason for Jess prolixity. 

President Holyoke died in 1769, at the advanced age of 
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eighty, and was succeeded by Rev. Samuel Locke, pastor of 
the church in Sherburne. He held the office but a few years, 
and these few were disturbed by political turmoils—precursors 
of the approaching revolutionary struggle. He resigned sud- 
denly, in December, 1773 ; and in July of the next year, Rey. 
Samuel Langdon, of Portsmouth, N. H., was appointed his suc- 
cessor. 

The halls of the college had been previously occupied by the 
provincial legislature, in order that it might be removed from 
the presence of the British troops, which were quartered in 
Boston ; but in 1775, Cambridge became the head quarters of 
the American army, and the college buildings were turned into 
barracks for the soidiers. It was here, July 2, 1775, that Gen. 
Washington first took the command of the assembled forces of 
New England. In the autumn of this year, the college was 
temporarily removed to Concord ; but in the summer of the next 
year, when the British troops had evacuated Boston, the stu- 
dents gladly returned to Cambridge. 

The principal difficulty which the college had to encounter, 
during the remainder of the war, was with its treasurer, who 
was no less a personage than the Hon. John Hancock. His 
political engagements and long absences (being president of 
Congress) rendered it impossible that he should discharge the 
duties of treasurer; and for some unexplained reason, he re- 
fused either to resign his office, or to settle his accounts. The 
probability is, that he was pressed rather unduly on the subject, 
as he thought, at first; and to show his resentment, was wil- 
ling that the college should be subjected to some inconvenience 
afterwards. His accounts were not finally adjusted, until after 
his death. 

In the constitution of Massachusetts, which was adopted in 
1780, the interests of the college were duly regarded, and its 
existence and rights were firmly established. In August of the 
same year, President Langdon unexpectedly resigned his office. 
That he was a Calvinist, in principle, is evident from his “ Sum- 
mary of Christian Faith and Practice,” which was published in 
1768. He seems not to have had the faculty of making him- 
self respected by his students, and wisely determined to retire 
from a situation which was both burthensome to himself, and 
disagreeable to them. 

The next president of Harvard College was the Rev. Joseph 
Willard, minister of Beverly. He was inaugurated in Decem- 
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ber, 1781, and continued in office till his death, in 1804. He 
was a man of great personal dignity, and of high literary at- 
tainments. He was thought by many to be an Arminian. He 
did not insist on some theological points so fully as most of his 
predecessors ; still, if he used words and phrases in their cus- 
tomary acceptation, his principles were decidedly evangelical. 
The professors of divinity, during his presidency, were the 
younger Wigglesworth, and the late Dr. Tappan —both Trini- 
tarian and Calvinistic. Among the other professors were Dr. 
Eliphalet Pearson, and Rev. Samuel Williams, afterwards the 
historian of Vermont. Until 1784, the senior and junior classes 
were required to recite, once a week, from Wollebius’s Com- 

ndium Theologie, a text book of the old Calvinistic school. 
When this was laid aside, Doddridge’s Lectures were substitu- 
ted in its place. 





Cuance or Reuicious Cuaracter. UNITARIANISM. 





President Webber, the successor of Willard, and Dr. 
Ware, the successor of Dr. Tappan in the professorship of di- 
vinity, came into office nearly at the same time; and from that 
time, the religious character of Harvard University underwent 
an almost total change. Almost immediately upon their ap- 
pointment, Rev. Dr. Pearson, a Calvinist of the old school, who 
had officiated as president after the death of Willard, resigned 
his place; stating in his communication, that during a connec- 
tion of twenty years, it had been his endeavor to exalt the lite- 
rary, moral and religious state of the seminary ; but as “ events, 
during the last year, had so deeply affected his mind, beclouded 
the prospect, spread such a gloom over the university, and com- 
pelled him to take such a view of its internal state, and exter- 
nal relations, of its radical and constitutional maladies, as to 
exclude the hope of rendering any essential service to the inter- 
ests of religion, by continuing his relation to it ;” he therefore 
requested an acceptance of his resignation. p. 287. 

During the presidency of Webber, the re/igious concerns of 
the college were chiefly under the direction of Dr. Ware ; and 
the opportunity was improved to create and extend an influence 
in favor of “the new doctrine.” Unitarian sentiments were 
strongly inculcated; Unitarian ministers and lawyers were 
raised up and sent forth ; Unitarian professors and tutors were 
SECOND SERIES, VOL. Vil. NO. Il. 6 
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appointed ; and a system of measures was put in operation, to 
advance the cause of Unitarianism, make it popular, and give 
it currency and favor. Still, however, the name was not 
avowed, and the existence of the thing, at times, was scarcely 
admitted. 

President Webber died suddenly, July 17, 1810; and on the 
fourteenth of November of the same year, President Kirkland 
was inaugurated. He commenced his administration, by at- 
tending a ball on the same evening, “given by the students.” 
Dr. Kirkland had, at this time, made no open profession of Uni- 
tarian sentiments; and I have good authority for saying that 
he owed his elevation to the concealment which he had prac- 
tised. In a letter from Rev. Francis Parkman to a friend in 
England, dated Feb. 20, 1812, we have the following candid 
and explicit avowal. “ You say that Dr. Kirkland is a_pro- 
fessed Unitarian, and mention him, as if his election to the 
presidency of Cambridge University were a decisive proof of the 
prevalence of your sentiments among us. Dr. Kirkland was 
formerly one of the ministers of Boston, and whatever his par- 
ticular friends may think of his opinions, he never preached these 
sentiments ;” i. e. Unitarian. “ Nay, | may venture to say, 
that had Dr. Kirkland been an acknowledged defender of Unita- 
rianism, he would not have been elected to that place.” ‘Hada 
decided Unitarian been elected, I really believe that the number 
of the students would have been diminished.”’* 

To this statement of the grounds on which President Kirkland 
came into office, I need add nothing. His elevation was clearly 
an imposition on the public; for as Dr. Parkman well observes: 
“ Had Dr. Kirkland been,” at the time, “ an acknowledged de- 
fender of Unitarianism, he would not have been elected to that 
place.” 

Of the measures taken to promote Unitarianism in college, 
during the presidency of Dr. Kirkland, suffice it to say, that ail 
possible means were used. Periodicals were established ; books 
in great numbers and variety were patronized and published ; 
large sums of money were, in one way or another, expended ; 
Unitarian officers were appointed ; and the work of innovation 
was carried on, till the whole concern was revolutionized. That 
I do not overstate here, will be evident from the following testi- 
mony of a distinguished alumnus, given some dozen years ago. 


* London Monthly Repository, Vol. VII. p. 201. 
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“Since 1805,” says he, “the period of the election of Dr. Ware 
to the professorship of divinity in Harvard College, few young 
men, even of the most devout and faithful parents, have been 
able to recover from the shock which their early religious educa- 
tion there sustained ;—a melancholy interval, when surveyed in 
its results by the eye of Christian benevolence. during which Unita- 
rianism has ingulfed, in its dark flood, nearly all the sons of Har- 
vard.” “ This,” continues the writer, “I consider myself bound to 
testify before the world, that the influence there exerted against sound 
religious sentiments, and vital godliness, is like a sweeping flund. To 
the unfortified minds of youth, it is resis‘ess. Iam acquainted with no 
situation where, inmy view (and I speak from sad experience), a prin- 
ciple ofevangelical piety, and faith in the doctrines of the cross, would 
be less likely to be obtained, or, if possessed, would be placed in cir- 
cumstances of greater peril.”* 
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ALTERATIONS IN THE Boarp oF OVERSEERS. 


For the purpose of promoting and perpetuating Unitarianism 
in Harvard College, repeated alterations have been attempted 
in the board of overseers. By the constitution of 1780, this 
board was organized and established, much as it had been under 
the provincial government. Ht was to consist, thenceforth, of 
“the governor, lieutenant governor, counsellors and senators of 
the commonwealth, with the president of the college for the 
time being, and the ministers of the congregational churches in 
the towns of Cambridge, Watertown, Charlestown, Boston, 
Roxbury, and Dorchester.”’ In the year 1810, the legislature 
took it upon them to annul this provision of the constitution, 
and to organize the board of overseers in a very different man- 
ner. Thenceforward, it was to consist of “ the governor, lieu- 
tenant governor, and council, the president of the senate, the 
speaker of the house of representatives, and the president of the col- 
lege for the time being, with fifteen ministers of Congregational 
churches, and fifteen laymen, all inhabitants within the state, to 
be elected as provided in the act.” This law is understood to 
have originated with certain leading members of the corpora- 
tion, and was highly acceptable to the Unitarian friends of the 
college. As before constituted, the board might come under an 
evangelical influence. No one could tell, from year to year, 
who a majority of the board of overseers might be. But, as 





* Philadelphia Church Register, May 31, 1828. 
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constituted by the legislative act, according to which most of 
the members were elective, and to be elected by the bourd it- 
self, if a controlling Unitarian influence could be secured at the 
first, it might certainly be perpetuated. 

It was soon found, however, that this act was not acceptable 
to a large portion of the people of the commonwealth. Some 
thought it a direct violation of the constitution. Others regard- 
ed it as a disfranchisement of the senate, and of the six tewns. 
Accordingly, in 1812 the act was repealed, and it was ordered 
that the board should “be constituted in the same way and 
manner, and should be composed of the same persons, and no 
other, that it would have been had the same act never been 
passed.” 

It was while the board remained on its original constitutional 
foundation, according to this repealing act, that an event of 
some importance occurred, which President Quincy has wholly 
omitted, and which we would respectfully recommend to his no- 
tice, should his history go to another edition. 


“In the year 1811, Rev. Dr. Griffin was installed pastorof the Park- 
street church in Boston; and on the repeal of the law of 1810, and 
the restoration of the ancient board of overseers, he became a mem- 
ber, as a matter of course. No notice, however, was taken of him, 
nor was he apprized of the time and place of any meeting of the board. 
At the commencement in 1813, by the advice of friends, he went and 
took his seat with the overseers. On taking his seat, he addressed 
himself to Governor Strong, who ther presided, stating that he had 
not received notice of the meeting, but presumed he had a right to 
take a seat. Governor Strong replied unhesitatingly in the affirma- 
tive. The secretary rose, as if to apologize, and said that he had not 
received orders to invite Dr. Griffin. The Hon. Josiah Quincy then 
arose, and made a motion for a committee, to examine ‘ Dr. Griffin’s 
pretensions’ to a righttoaseatinthatbody. Governor Strong turned 
to Dr. Griffin, and asked him if he had any objections to the appoint- 
ment of such acommittee. Dr. Gritfin replied, that he had no partic- 
ular objections, but saw not why such a committee should be appoint- 
ed in his case, more than in the case of any other gentleman who took 
his seat there. Dr. Kirkland remarked, that it would do no hurt to 
appoint such a committee ; and accordingly a committee was ap- 

ointed, consisting of the Hon. Josiah Quincy, chairman, Rev. Dr. 
sera of Roxbury, and Rev. Dr. Morse of Charlestown. The com- 
mittee met at the house of Mr. Quincy, and heard Dr. Griffin’s state- 
ment. The only shadow of a pretence to question his right was, that 
he had once been settled over a Presbyterian church; though he was 
originally settled over a Congregational church, and had, since his 
Siemtaoal Hea the Presbyterian church, filled the office of professor 
in a Congregational theological seminary, and was now the pastor 
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of one of the Congregational churches in Boston. Besides; the con- 
stitution provides, that “the ministers of the Congregational churches” 
in the six towns, and not Congregational ministers, are entitled toa 
seat. 

After hearing the communication of Dr. Griffin, Doctors Porter and 
Morse, being a majority of the committee, decided to report in his favor. 
But Mr. Quincy, when, as chairman of the committee. he presented 
their report, declared his own dissent from it. Upon this, the board 
of overseers appointed a day to hear Dr. Griffin in support of his 
claim, and gave him notice to attend. Dr. Griffin accordingly ap- 
peared before the board, during the session of the legislature in the 
winter, and, in defence of his right, adduced the college charter, and 
the state constitution ; showed that Park-street church was a Congre- 
gational church; and that he was actually its pastor. The argument 
was triumphant. There was not a pin or splinter to hang a doubt 
upon. Long before he ended his argument, Mr. Quincy arose and 
walked the room, apparently uneasy, as if he had found himself upon 
the wrong side of the question. When Dr. Griffin had ended, having 
made his right completely evident, Mr. Quincy moved an adjourn- 
ment, and the board of overseers, instead of ingenuously admitting 
what was proved to be the right of a brother member, without the 
shadow of an excuse, adjourned. And this was the last that was 
heard of the subject.”* 


Near the close of the winter session of 1814, and before the 
overseers came together again, the legislature passed an act, re- 
viving, with some alterations, the act of 1810; and thus the 
board remains constituted, to the present day. By this act of 
1814, all the existing clerical members, except Dr. Griffin, were 
taken into the new board. He alone was excluded. 

It can hardly be supposed that President Quincy should have 
entirely forgotten the above transaction ; or if it were forgotten, 
that he should not have been reminded of it by the records of 
the overseers. His probable motives for omitting to notice it, 
we leave to the judgment of our readers. 

Decisive evidence was furnished, within a few years, that the 
law of 1814, like that of 1810, was not satisfactory to a great 
majority of the people of Massachusetts. In December, 1820, 
a convention of delegates was assembled, for the purpose of re- 
vising the constitution of the state. It was proposed by this 
convention to incorporate the provisions of the act of 1814 into 
the constitution, so as to put it out of the power of any future 
legislature to change them. But this proposition was rejected 
by the people, by a majority of almost three to one. 











* See Cooke's Reply to the Christian Examiner, p. 33. 
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ExtTRAVAGANT EXPENDITURES. 


President Quincy goes into an account of the excess of ex- 
penditures at college, beyond the income, during the presidency 
of Dr. Kirkland ; of the anxiety and alarm which were thereby 
occasioned ; of the appointment of a committee (of which the 
Hon. Nathaniel Bowditch was chairman) to examine accounts ; 
pf the employing of an auditor (Benjamin R. Nichols, Esq.) to 
assist the committee; and of the rigid examination, extending 
in some instances over a period of seventeen years, to which 
“the accounts of every officer” were subjected. He admits that 
some irregularities had occurred ;” that “some errors were 
rectified ;” and that there had been more or less of expenditure 
which was “questionable in point of authority ;’? but insists 
that all “had been evidently applied with an honest intent, to 
advance the interest and promote the progress of the institution.” 
He states that, almost immediately upon this examination, “ the 
Hon. John Davis took the opportunity to resign the office of 
treasurer ;” that shortly after, President Kirkland found it ne- 
cessary to resign; and that, as “ there was an unliquidated ac- 
count existing between him and the corporation,” (or in other 
words, as he owed the corporation, and had nothing to pay,) it 
was “ voted that two thousand dollars be allowed to the presi- 
dent, in full ofsuch account.” pp. 362—371. 

All this is very coincident with, though far less particular 
than, the account which Dr. Bowditch used to give of the mat- 
ter, during the latter part of his life, in conversation with his 
friends.* From him it appears that Dr. Kirkland was accustomed, 
whenever he wanted money, to draw orders on the college 
treasurer or steward, whether authorized so to do by the corpo- 
ration, or not. These orders were generally, if not always, an- 
swered, until large sums had been expended, and very serious 
encroachment had been made on the college funds. The over- 
seers, it seems, became first alarmed, and appointed a committee 
to examine the treasurer’s accounts. Upon this, the treasurer 
resigned his office, and a committee of the corporation, (that re- 





* Dr. Bowditch did something more than converse on the 
subject. He prepareda manuscript volume of about 150 pages, 
entitled “Scraps of College History,” which he freely showed 
to his friends, and which, at one time, he intended to publish. 
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ferred toabove, of which Dr. Bowditch was chairman,) was ap- 
pointed, with instructions to examine his books and accounts 
during the whole term of his continuance in office, a period of 
seventeen years. This committee, finding the papers submitted 
tothem inso much disorder that they despaired of being able, with 
their other engagements, to do any thing with them personally, 
secured the services of Mr. Nichols, as an assisfant or auditor. 
He was occupied in the business the greater part of a year, and 
charged for his services 3000 dollars; which sum he said the 
treasurer ought to pay, and which it is believed he did pay. 

In adjusting these accounts, according to Dr. Bowditch, (who 
is our principal authority for the facts here stated,) there was 
much difficulty and uncertainty. Numerous mistakes and errors 
were discovered, and the usual guides in such cases were, to a 
great extent, wanting. After allowing all President Kirkland’s 
unauthorized orders, and his accounts current, and jumping at 
conclusions where they could be reached in no other way, a re- 
sult was at length formed, and the president was found indebt- 
ed to the college in the sum of about 2000 dollars. And this 
was the sum given up to him, “in consideration of his long and 
faithful services ;”—a measure, by the way, in which Dr. Bow- 
ditch did not think it his duty to concur. 

We have never yet seen a delineation of the character of Dr. 
Kirkland _ neither in the fulsome panegyrics of his friends, nor 
the sweeping denunciations of his enemies—which seemed to us 
to do him justice. That he was highly gifted, in point of nat- 
ural endowments, and that his knowledge of men and things— 
acquired more from observation and conversation than from 
books—was extraordinary, there can be no doubt. In his dis- 
position, he was affable, free, generous, and unsuspecting. He 
had an exquisite vein of humor in his constitution, which, joined 
with refinement of manners, and arich fund of anecdote, made 
him one of the most agreeable associates. At the same time, 
he was easy, indolent, somewhat given to appetite, careless to 
a fault in the use of money, and apparently very little under the 
influence of deep religious principle. In some of the reviews 
attributed to him, which were published in the Monthly Anthol- 
ogy, he showed himself capable even of scoffing at serious, ex- 
perimental religion.* One of the eulogists of Dr. Kirkland no- 





* See particularly a Review of the Memoirs of Dr. Whee- 
lock, inthe Anthology for May, 1811, p. 336. Also a Review 
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tices, among other excellent qualities, his ability “ to conceal his 
religious impressions.” Another speaks of his habit, while a 
settled minister, of “ bringing into the pulpit a number of old 
sermons, and constructing from their pages a new sermon as he 
went along, turning the leaves backwards and forwards, and 
connecting them together by the thread of his extemporaneous 
discourse.” 

We do not believe that he ever intended to squander a far- 
thing of the college funds ; or that he expended a cent for his 
own personal benefit, which it was not his purpose to replace. 
But of all men he was least qualified to be trusted extensively, 
almost irresponsibly (as he was) with the disposition of college 
property. In the language of his friend, the late Hon. John 
Lowel : “ He had nothing of that worldly wisdom, so necessary 
to pecuniary thrift. His own money had been poured out like 
water, when any claims had been made on his benevolence or 
sympathy.” By his profuse expenditure of the moneys of col- 
lege, upon buildings and ornaments, officers and students, he 
made himself exceedingly popular, at the same time that he 
brought the institution into circumstances of extreme embarrass- 
ment. And had not his course been arrested by the vigilance, 
firmness, and perseverance of a Bowditch, it is not unlikely that 
utter bankruptcy must, in a little time, have ensued. 


Tue CLams or THE PeorLte or Massacuusetts oN Harvarp 
UNIveRsITY. 


Harvard University has not unfrequently been spoken of as 
an institution of the state ; as belonging to the state—the whole 
state; and as bound to dispense its favors and privileges, with 
an impartial hand, to all. Still, it is probable that but few of 
the inhabitants of Massachusetts are aware to what an extent, 
and with what an emphasis, this is true. The public are under 
great obligations to President Quincy for furnisbing the mate- 
rials on which to form a judgment respecting this matter. 





of the Autobiography of Dr. Hopkins, in Vol. III. p. 153. Speak- 
ing of Dr. Hopkins’ account of his own religious experience, 
the writer says: “ A reader unaccustomed to the kind of exer- 
cises here detailed might imagine that he had been perusing 
the journal of a valetudinarian, or listening to the reveries of a 
love-sick maid!” 
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Harvard University, in the first place, was founded by the 
state. President Quincy denies this, regarding Mr. Harvard, 
and not the state, as its proper founder. Vol. I. p. 39. But it 
should be recollected, that the institntion was founded, by a leg- 
islative act, and four hundred pounds were raised to make pro- 
vision for it, nearly two years before Mr. Harvard’s death. He 
bequeathed his property, not for the purpose of founding a col- 
lege, but of helping to endow one, which had already a legal, 


; 4 
corporate existence.* ) 









But, secondly, Harvard University belongs to the state, be- 
cause of the long continued and munificent patronage which the 
state has bestowed upon it. For one hundred and fifty years 
after the commencement of the college, its president was con- 
stantly supported by the state. By vote of the legislature, his 
salary was raised as regularly, from year to year, as was that 
of the governor, or any other of the state officers. And for 
many of these years, the salaries of the professors, or a consid- 
erable part of them, were raised in the same way. For the sup- 
port of college affairs, between the years 1636 and 1686, there ' 
was actually” paid out of the treasury of the state, not less than ) 











thirty-eight thousand pounds. 

In addition to this, large sums were expended from time to 
time, and at various times, for the erection of buildings. The 
original grant of four hundred pounds was intended, as the 
phraseology of the vote implies, to be expended in the erection 
of a college building. In 1720, Massachusetts Hall was com- : 
pleted, at an expense to the state of three thousand five hundred | 







pounds. In 1725, one thousand pounds were granted, to aid in 
providing a house for President Wadsworth. In 1763, Hollis 
Hall was erected, and cost the state four thousand eight hundred 
pounds. The very next year, Harvard Hall, having been des- 
troyed by fire, was rebuilt by the state, at an expense of twenty- 
three thousand dollars. At the same time, one hundred pounds 
were granted, for the purpose of supplying the college with a 
water engine. In 1804, Stoughton Hall was erected, and in 
1813, Holworthy Hall, both of which cost the state 47,400 dol- 















*“The first gift of the revenues,” says Blackstone, “ is the 
foundation ; and he who gives them is in law the founder. as | 
1 Com. 480. 10 Co. 33. The state then, or the colony, to which | 

the state has succeeded, was properly the founder of Harvard - 
College. : 
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lars. It is true, this sum was raised by lotteries; but the lot- 
teries were authorized by the state, and the money came as real- 
ly from the people, as though it had been raised by direct taxa- 
tion. In 1815, University Hall was finished, at the enormous 
expense to the state of 65,000 dollars.—It would appear from 
this estimate, that the state has expended in the erection of 
buildings, for the benefit of Harvard College, not less than 
168,000 dollars. 

One of the earliest grants of the state to the college, was the 
income of the ferry across Charles river ; and this has been con- 
tinued, in one form or another, almost to the present time. 
From this source, the college has received from the state not far 
from 112,000 dollars. In addition to all this, there was the 
bank tax of 1814, amounting to 100,000 dollars. Allowing 
65,000 dollars of this sum to have been expended on Univ ersity 
Hall, there would remain 35,000 for the benefit of the college, 
in other ways. There were ‘also several smaller grants, noticed 
by President Quincy, which have not been taken into the above 
account ; besides the several grants of land, which were made 
from time to time through almost the entire period of the col- 
lege history, on which no definite estimate is made. 

Taking the whole together, it will appear that the state of 
Massachusetts has actually given to Harvard College, at differ- 
ent times and in various ways, not less than half ; a million of 
dollars. In this view, surely, the state may well claim to have 
some special interest in this venerable institution. It may reason- 
ably claim, that the privileges of the institution should be im- 
parted, and its favors bestowed, with a view to the benefit of 
the whole people. 

But there are other reasons, besides those which have been 
mentioned, why Harvard University should be regarded as the 
property of the state. Its charter is incorporated into the very 
constitution of the state, one whole chapter of which is devoted 
to this subject. It has been the object of continued legisiative 
care, and of frequent legislative enactment, during the whole 
period of its history. And not only so, the governor and most of 
the high officers of state are, ex-officiis, members of the board 
of overseers, and have a general superintendence of its concerns. 

When, however, we speak of Harvard University as an in- 
stitution of the state, and of the rights of the state in regard to it, 
we refer, not so much to rights which may be legally enforced, 

astothose which every one can feel for himself, and which those 
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who understand the subject must feel. If this institution was 
founded and originally endowed by the state; if it has received 
the patronage of the state to the amount of at least half a million 
of dollars; if it is connected with the state, in the manner and 
ways already pointed out; then, obviously, it is an institution 
of common state interest ; and for any religious denomination to 
attempt to control it, and convert it to sectarian purposes, is unjust 
and wrong. Whether the excluded sects may, or may not, be 
able to obtain redress by force of law, the injury is one which 
they can feel, and respecting which they may take all proper 
measures to make their thoughts and feelings known. 

As the first settlers of Massachusetts were orthodox Congre- 
gationalists, it was natural and it was right, that the college 
which they instituted for their common benefit should then re- 
ceive a theological character conformed to their own. And as 
the college was originally undertaken by this denomination of 
Christians, it was natural that it should continue, for a course of 
years, under the same general influence. And so long as the 
great body of our citizens were essentially of one mind on reli- 
gious subjects, there was no impropriety or injustice in this course 
of things. But for these many years past, the religious state of 
Massachusetts, and of New England generally, has been differ- 
ent. Owing to the increase of our population, and to the un- 
shackled freedom of inquiry and opinion which is enjoyed, there 
has come to be, as might have been expected, a variety of reli- 
gious sects. No small portion of the citizens are not now 
Congregationalists, even in name; and among those who bear 
this name, there is a marked and radical division, in point of 
religious sentiment and practice. A portion of those styling 
themselves Congregationalists—in the exercise of that freedom 
for which they are responsible only to God—have renounced 
the leading principles of the religion of their fathers, and adopted 
an opposite system of faith ; so that the two classes of Congre- 
gationalists are now more widely separated from each other, 
than they are from several of the other sects. Under these 
circumstances, it would no longer be right for the university 
of the state, in which all the people are alike interested, to re- 
main in exclusive possession of the orthodox Congregational- 
ists—the denomination which originated it, and controlled it, 
for a long course of years. Much less can it be right, that it 
should be in exclusive possession, or nearly so, of the Unitari- 
ans; a sect of recent origin, comprising but a fraction of the 
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whole population, and retaining little or nothing of the ancient 
Congregational system, except the name. 


Connection or Harvarp UNIVERSITY WITH THE UNITARIAN 
THeoLtocicaL ScHoot. 


Several things have contributed to make the impression, that 
Harvard University—the venerable college of Massachusetts, 
in which all her citizens have an equal and common interest— 
has been, for many years, almost entirely under the influence 
and control of the Unitarians. Among the things here referred 
to are (as before stated) the known Unitarian character of the 
late president and Hollis professor of divinity ; the character of 
their ministrations in the chapel and elsewhere, which often 
were distinctively Unitarian ; the decidedly Unitarian character 
of the other principal professors and teachers ; the manner in 
which honorary degrees have been, in most instances, distribu- 
ted, and in which vacancies in the corporation, the board of 
overseers, and in the several departments of instruction, have 
been filled; the Unitarian character of most of the students who 
resort to the university, and of a still greater proportion of 
those who leave it; and the concessions and boasts of Unitari- 
ans themselves. “This ancient university,” it has been said, 
“is the pure, uncorrupted fountain-head of Unitarianism.” 
“The college,” says the Christian Examiner, “ without this 
new department,” (the theological,) “ was Unirarian.” Again: 
“‘ We suspect the true ground of hostility is not to the place, 
but the doctrine ; not that young men should not Jearn theology 
at Harvard College, but that such theology as they do learn 
there should be learned nowhere.”* Now what is this but an 
acknowledgment, the more satisfactory for being pais pi 
that Harvard College is in the hands, and under the contro! and 
influence of the Unitarian denomination ? 

There is another fact which, more than any that has been 
mentioned, shows the sectarian character of Harvard Universi- 
ty ;—we mean its connection with the Unitarian Theological 
School. The history of this school is, in brief, as follows. In 
1815, the late president of Harvard College, ‘‘in behalf of the 
corporation, and with the assent of the board of overseers, ad- 
dressed a circular letter to a large number of the sons and friends 
of the college, asking their assistance in providing additional 


“* Vol. X. pp. 159, 142. 
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means for theological education in Harvard University.” In 
consequence of this letter, subscriptions to a considerable amount 
were obtained. The subscribers held a meeting, July, 1816, 
and formed themselves into a “Society for the promotion of 
Theological Education in Harvard University.”” The trustees of 
this society, in conjunction with the corporation of the college, 
soon after laid the foundation of a theological school, and under- 
took the charge of it, by a joint superintendence. In 1819, a 
theological faculty was instituted, and a system of rules adopted 
for its regulation. Uneasiness, however, existed in the minds 
of many Unitarians, on account of the connection of the school 
with the university. One respectable committee, to whom the 
subject was referred, recommended that the school and the uni- 
versity be entirely separated; but their report was rejected. 
Another committee, instead of proposing to withdraw the school 
entirely from the university, recommended that the superintend- 
ence of it be committed to the directors of the society, subject only 
to the assent of the corporation. This report was accepted, and 
the society, by its directors, took charge of the school. It was 
under the supervision of these directors, that the building for 
the accommodation of theological students was erected. In the 
year 1830, the directors and the society by which they were 
constituted, resigned all their power and authority over the school 
into the hands of the corporation of the college; so that the 
society had no longer any connection with the school or its funds. 
The corporation, having accepted the trust committed to them, 
and taken the school into their own hands, prepared statutes and 
instituted a faculty for the regulation of it, all which was duly 
approved by the overseers. According to these statutes, the 
president of the university is to be the head of the theological 
school. The Hollis professor of divinity is to be the first pro- 
fessor in the school. The theological professors are to “ perform 
divine service in the chapel of the university, on the Lord’s day, 
throughout the year.” They are also to offer the “ daily pray- 
ers in the chapel of the university.” The appointment of the 
theological professors, and the concerns of the school generally, 
are placed entirely under the control of the corporation, so that 
the school is now an integral part of the university. The 
connection between it and the university is as intimate and com- 
plete as it can well be made. 

Here, then, we have a finishing, conclusive argument in proof 
of the sectarian character of the university. Its whole theolog- 
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ical department is entirely and avowedly Unitarian. We sa 
avowed/y Unitarian ;—for what is the language of the Christian 
Examiner in regard to it? “ We do not deny that the professors 
of the school are Unitarians ; and we rejoice in the fact. We do 
not deny that the probability is, that the students will come 
from the school impressed with the truth of the Unitarian faith. 
God forbid that it should be otherwise.”” Vol. X. p. 144. It is 
here distinctly acknowledged, that the theological professors 
connected with the university—by whom alone religious in- 
struction is to be communicated, and daily religious services are 
to be performed—are all Unitarians, and are intended and ex- 
pected to be Unitarians. Whether a state of things such as this 
does not give a character to the university, and render it tho- 
roughly Unitarian and sectarian, the public must judge. 

In palliation of the evil here complained of, it has sometimes 
been said, that the funds of the university have not been ap- 
sp and will not be, for the support of the theological school. 

ut this is not true. In the various letters and papers relating 
to the commencement of the theological school, the purpose 
was distinctly avowed of “ applying the resources of the college 
to this object, so far as other indispensable claims admit.” It 
was also urged as an argument against separating the theolo- 
gical school from the university, that in that case, it must be 
deprived of the instructions of the college officers, and of the ben- 
efits of the college library, and the college funds. Indeed, al- 
most al] the instruction that has ever been given in this theolo- 
gical school has been given by university officers—meu who 
were supported, either wholly or in part, from the funds of the 
college. 

Citizens of Massachusetts, are you acquainted with these 
things? And if so, what do you think of them? Is it right, 
that the venerable university, so munificently endowed by your 
liberality and that of your fathers, and once the glory of our 
land, should thus be monopolized by a particular class of reli- 
gionists, and converted by them to their own party purposes ? 
Is it right that this noble institution should be surrendered “ to 
the exclusive use and benefit of Unitarians—a little sect which, 
thirty years ago, had not courage or honesty enough to admit 
that they had a being 2” Is it mght that the funds of this state 
institution, and the services of its officers, should be employed 
to sustain and build up a Unitarian theological schoo]? Other 
sects endow and support their own theological schools; why 
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should not Unitarians do the same? Other sects are at the 
expense of educating their own ministers; why should Unita~ 
rian ministers be educated, either wholly or in part, at the pub- 
lic expense ? 


Conc.upinc Remarks, 


We have now done, at least for the present, with the vol- 
umes of President Quincy. In traversing the wide field pre- 
sented before us, a great variety of topics, and some of them of 
the deepest interest, have necessarily come under review. God 
is witness that we have treated them, not in bitterness or in an- 
ger, but with the freedom of conscious truth, and under solemn 
convictions of duty. Towards the distinguished author of these 
volumes, we entertain no feelings but those of kindness and 
respect. He doubtless has many properties befitting the ex- 
alted station which he is called to occupy; but to be the histo- 
rian of Harvard College, through the whole period of its exist- 
ence, we cannot think that he possesses a// the requisite qualifi- 
cations. He may be strictly honest in purpose; and certainly 
he has access to the best sources of information; but he has 
his prejudices and predilections, like other men. He is not, 
and can hardly be expected to be, impartial. It would be 
strange, too, if one who had pursued the same general course of 
life with President Quincy (although he might be the acknow- 
ledged head of a Unitarian theological school) were prepared to 
enter profoundly or satisfactorily into the various theological 
questions and controversies which had agitated New England, 
and in which the college had more or less participated, for al- 
most two hundred years. We must further say, that we think 
President Quincy disqualified, in spirit, to write the history of 
some of the early presidents of Harvard College. In views 
and feelings, theologically and spiritually, he is evidently a dif- 
ferent man from them. Into what they doubtless considered as 
their best and holiest feelings, he seems to have no power to 
enter, With their high spiritual hopes and fears, joys and sor- 
rows, ends and aims, he has no sympathy. Consequently, he 
cannot describe their religious exercises and character, so as to do 
them justice. When such men as Southey undertake to write 
biographies of Wesley and Bunyan, or Quincy to discuss the 
characters of Increase and Cotton Mather, the religious public 
anticipate a failure; nor are they often disappointed. 
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The treatment of the Mathers, in the work before us, consti- 
tuted our principal inducement for bringing these volumes under 
review. We deem it a sacred duty of the living to protect, so 
far as may be, the ashes of the dead. If it would be unpardon- 
able to look coldly on, and see the sepulchres in which were 
entombed the remains of the once learned and pious, useful and 
honorable, rudely torn open, and their dust trodden under foot ; 
much more inexcusable would it be, to see the characters of the 
holy dead aspersed, and their motives impeached, and their 
names dishonored. 

Those who are now active and useful among the living will 
soon have gone to the congregation of the dead. Other gene- 
rations will rise up in their places, and will look back upon 
them, as they now look back upon the generations of their fa- 
thers. And with what measure we mete, we may expect it 
will be measured to us again. If we feel no interest in protect- 
ing (so far as may be in consistency with truth and justice) the 
characters of those who have gone before us, who may we ex- 
pect will feel an interest in protecting ours ? 

Of the mechanical execution of the work before us we 
have already spoken. It is beautiful and perfect, beyond any 
thing we have seen from the American press. The style of 
writing also, though often too sweeping and declamatory for 
history, is in general creditable to the author. Occasionally, 
there may be a careless or an imperfect sentence,* but for the 
most part it is perspicuous and natural ; in some places eloquent. 
As a collection of materials—of authentic documents,—these 
volumes possess, also, a high importance. Indeed, this I con- 
ceive to be their principal historical value. The materials for a 
history of Harvard College, at least for the first hundred and 
fifty years of its existence, are in good measure furnished. The 
history itself remains to be written. Happy he, who shall ui- 
dertake it competently, and accomplish it faithfully ! 


* Like the following: “ He then with great clearness ex- 
poses and reprobdates the nature of the examination, the form of 
the indictment, the irrelevancy of the admitted evidence, the 
guilt of the accusers, the innocency of those already condemned 
and executed, and the madness and iniquity of the course pur- 
sued.” Reprobates innocency!! Vol. {. p. 413. 
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ARTICLE II. 


Tue Sect or Yezipies or Mesopotamia. 
By Henry A. Homes, Missionary in Constantinople. 


Tue attention of the public has been repeatedly directed ta 
the Yezidies, often called Devil-Worshippers, of Mesopotamia. 
The American Board of Foreign Missions and the Episcopal 
Board, having each commenced stations in that region, what- 
ever can elucidate the character of the inhabitants of the coun-~ 
try is interesting. 

In the year 1839, while residing two months at Mardin, in 
Northern Mesopotamia, and making the Yezidies an especial 
object of inquiry, I collected many facts respecting them. 
These facts, after consulting all the printed sources of informa- 
tion within my reach, I have embodied so as to present, at one 
view, all that is as yet known about this singular people. I 
have also subjoined some illustrations from history, with opin- 
ions as to the origin of the Yezidies, as helps to those who may 
hereafter be called to make farther researches. 

Geographical situation of the Yezidies. It has usually been 
said, although incorrectly, that they are found chiefly in the 
Sinjar mountain ; which rises out of the vast plain, known not 
only by geographers, but by the Christians of the country, as 
the plain of Shinar. It is an insulated ridge, between Mardin 
and Mosul, running from N. E. to S. W. It is about four days, 
or one hundred miles, in circumference ; being nearly fifty miles 
long by twenty wide. In some partsit is between two and three 
thousand feet high. It lies south of the Hermas or Jugjé river, 
and north of the canal Thasthar. Nowhere else is the palm 
tree found in Mesopotamia.* It yields abundantly fruits like 
the fig, apricot and grape. The sides, ravines and skirts of the 
mountain are thickly covered with villages, many or the most 
of them in ruins. In most of these villages, are to be found 
walls resembling, in form and situation, Christian churches, 


* Haji Kalfa’s Geog. the Jihan Numa. 
q* 
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and upon some of them are inscriptions in the Syrian character. 
The number of Yezidies inhabiting this mountain, as given by 
Kinneir, is the extravagant one of 2,000,000 souls :* yet, while 
one of my informants, who had been among them, rated them at 
only 10,000 souls, another, perhaps equally well informed, sup- 
posed they were only 5,000 souls. It is reasonable to suppose 
that a few years since they were much more numerous; but in 
the wars nade upon them by the regular troops of the late 
Sultan Mahmud, they were mercilessly destroyed as heathen, 
by the sword, and thousands were carried off to be sold as 
slaves. The war was carried on by the people sheltered in 
some of the immense natural and artificial caves of the moun- 
tain. When they finally surrendered, one man pretended to 
have counted over five hundred men coming out of a single 
cave. 

The principal town of Sinjar lies to the north of the moun- 
tain, and is usually known simply as “the city.” It is the 
place called in Roman history Zingara, and was a fortress, 
passing repeatedly from the hands of the Persians to their Ro- 
man or Greek enemies.{ It contains, I was told, large and 
rich ruins, like those of Dara, near Mardin. It is said that all 
the Yezidies of the Sinjar were originally of five tribes; some 
of the names of which are, Koreish, Kaidiyé, Dorman, and 
Havakiyé. The names of certain villages are Jendviyé, Sem- 
moka, Kerré, Dakhyan, Yara, Kheiran. Rich was told, at Mo- 
sul, that the Yezidies are distinguished from others by the name 
of Jenu, or Jelu.§ 

The second region where the Yezidies are now found, in 
probably the greatest numbers, is east of the Tigris. Taking 
Mosul as a centre, and drawing an arc of a circle, beginning 
at forty miles southeast of that city, around to forty miles 
west of north, we shall have included the greater portion of 
the villages found in that quarter. Their villages are found in 
the plains contiguous to the mountains, or in the mountains 
themselves, that run from the convent of El] Kosh, southeast to 
the river Zab. The villages in that quarter may be estimated 
at over fifty. Many of them are in the limestone cliffs of the 


* Kinneir’s Asia Minor and Kurdistan, 1814. London. 
+ Southgate’s ‘Tour in Armenia, etc., Vol. II. N. York, 1840. 
{ Gibbon’s Dee. and Fall. 


§ Rich’s Tour in Kurdistan, Vol. II]. Lond. 1836. 
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mountains, and some of their homes were formerly tombs or 
charnel-houses. The common name of this people in this quar- 
ter is Dasini, which was the ancient name of this district; ec- 
clesiastical history informing us of an ancient bishopric of that 
name.* In Kurdistan proper there is a ruined village to this 
day called Dasin, and the name is applied to the Yezidies of no 
other region. Another name of a district is Berghé, or Berg- 
hiyé—being the northern part of this territory, in which alone 
are said to be fifty villages. The following are the names of 
some of the towns: Kaiti, Eski Kelleh, Nemir, Baasheka, Baa- 
zani, Cofan, Haji Jo, Mizik, Moghara, Sherab Airan, Sirej 
Khan, Baadli and Sherabi. At El Kosh, Mr. Rich remarks, 
he was surrounded with Yezidi villages in abundance.t 

From Jezira, on the Tigris, four days north of Mosul, we 
have eastward another cluster of Yezidies, surrounded almost 
entirely by Mohammedan Kurds. The names of some of their 
tribes are: Benwid, Kain, Parésh, Hidrel.t 

Between Sert (the ancient Tigranocerta) and Diarbekir, on 
the north of its branch of the Tigris, we have Yezidi villages 
again, scattered along in clusters, as at Bismil, Beshir, and 
Redwan, or Yezidi Khan. It is here chiefly a champaign 
country, with rolling hills. The names of some of their tribes 
are Khunduki, Behemrer, Serhani, Bejborni, Torkashiki.§ 
These Yezidies, with those in the vicinity of Jezira, (the an- 
cient Bezabdeé,) are known by the general name of the Muses- 
san, or Dinnedi tribes. 

Stretching westward from the Tigris at Jezira, across to Bir 
on the Euphrates, south of the mountain chains, we shall find 
Yezidies scattered through that whole distance. In the Tor 
mountains, surrounded with Syrians, speaking the Syrian lan- 
guage, are many villages. Mr. Southgate speaks of nine in 
the district of Haznaar; in the plain before Mardin are six or 
seven; near Orfa, in a district whose chief town is called Nebbi 
Eyyoub,—the burial- place of the prophet Job,—it is pretended 
there are in all at least 5,000 Yezidies. Many of them live in 
tents in summer, and retire to huts in the mountains in winter. 

Far remote from any of these tribes, we find three villages 
at the foot of Mt. Ararat, containing together three hundred 

. * Dr. Grant. Miss. Herald, March, 1841. 

+ Rich’s Tour in Kurdistan. 

t Jihan Numa. § Ibid. 
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families. The name of one of these villages is Kara Balak.* 
We have never learned that there are any more in that vi- 
einity. 

Some few villages are found west of the Euphrates on en- 
tering Syria, We see, however, that nearly all this people are 
found within what is popularly regarded as Mesopotamia, and 
within two days’ journey of Mosul. 

Population. After having made repeated estimates of the 
whole population of the Yezidies, 1 have ventured to put it at 
rising of fifty thousand souls. I should not be surprised, if far- 
ther investigations should carry this number somewhat higher. 
A universal geography in Armenian gives the whole population 
of this people at 1,000,000, counting those of the Sinjar as 
500,000 souls; but this is too large an estimate. 

Language. The language of the Yezidies, in their villages 
and families, is universally, and, I believe, solely the Kurdish. 
Though with other nations they speak Arabic or Turkish, yet | 
know of none with whom these languages are vernacular. Those 
that live in the Tor mountain, surrounded by Jacobites talking 
Syriac, still use the Kurdish. In the main they may be regarded 
as speaking the same dialect of the Kurdish ; yet, being occa- 
sionally contiguous to Kurds speaking one of the three other di- 
alects, their own may become much modified. This dialect is 
that of Amadieh, in Kurdistan proper, of which Father Gazzoni 
published a grammar, in 1787, at Rome. These Kurdish dia- 
lects bear an intimate relation to the Zend, or Pehlévi, the an- 
cient language of Assyria and Media, which has always, in a 
large number of its words, though not in forms, borne a rela- 
tion to the Chaldee. Gazzoni, Rich, Wolff, Dr. Grant and 
others, testify that their language is Kurdish ; only Wolff pre- 
tends they have, besides, a secret Janguage. If they have any 
secret language, it can only be certain words to express reli- 
gious ideas. At any rate, it cannot be the Chaldee or Syriac, 
which are spoken by thousands of families around them, for it 
would no longer be a secret language. Mr. W., obtaining all 
his information from Jews, would give a Shemitish form to all 
the words he might cite. 

Character and Manners. In general they must be regarded 
as even inferior in civilization to the proper Kurds, by whom 
they are surrounded. For centuries past, according to the tes- 


* Smith and Dwight’s Researches in Armenia, Vo). II. p. 270, 
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timony of all travellers, they have manifested to all who were 
not of their sect an inimical spirit. Whether in the Sinjar, 
east of the Tigris, or near Orfa, they have been in the habit of 
plundering all caravans, and would, like such people generally, 
make exploits of this kind their boast and glory. They are 
said also to have manifested a hardened, cruel spirit, in leaving 
their victims stark naked in a burning plain, or in recklessly 
murdering them. These traits, however, do not prevent the 
same individual at his own home from being hospitable, good- 
natured and affectionate. They are brave, if this animal qual- 
ity is to be praised, for they reck little of eternity. They would 
rush—accompanied perhaps by their women—from their fast- 
nesses, armed with sabre and pistols and a ten-foot lance, firing 
behind them, as they fled at speed from the enemy, like the 
ancient Parthians, whose country they inhabit. 

Their social customs are, to a great extent, the same as those 
of other Kurds. Like them they are attached to robes of white 
cotton, with white turbans, crossed by a black band. Like 
them, their long reddish-black locks, from behind their heads, 
are curled long and fall down before on their shoulders. Their 
women also wear the same dress as the Kurdish women, with 
a high frame-work on their heads, covered with white cotton 
and the black band. In fact there is nothing in dress to distin- 
guish them from the Mohammedan Kurds. Their women go 
unveiled, and are regardless of other exposures, yet faithful to 
their husbands. Polygamy is not lawful among them. Living 
as they do, in excluded communities, having no books or know- 
ledge of literature, cut off from intercourse with the more civil- 
ized people around them, we must expect to find among them 
the same traits that distinguish any other degraded people. 

Race. The facts we have already mentioned of the coinci- 
dence of their language, moral qualities, dress and manners, 
with those of the Kurds, would suggest that we must regard 
them as being originally of the same race with them. All the 
traits we have mentioned, they have in common with the people 
inhabiting independent Kurdistan, and the Carduchian moun- 
tains of Xenophon. And all the facts we shall enumerate will 
indicate that they originally spread out from that centre east of 
the Tigris. Those Kurds that now overrun all that country 
south of Erzroom, as far as Diarbekir, are all said to have 
come, within one hundred and fifty years, from this same re- 
gion ; and although they are orthodox Kurds, having no sym- 
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pathy with Yezidies, yet the name which some give to them is 
also Dasini, though some say Dasemi. The physiognomy of 
both Kurds and Yezidies is similar, and if it corresponds with 
many of the Christians of those same regions, it is no more than 
was to have been expected, if they are both either aborigines 
of the country, or formerly intermixed. However, the differ- 
ence in dress, which Mohammedan bigotry enforces upon the 
Christians, gives with its dark colors a semblance of greater 
difference than really exists. Dr. Grant suggests that they 
may be of the same race with the Nestorians, whom he regards 
as of Hebrew descent ; and this partly on the ground that the 
Nestorians affirm that the Yezidies were formerly Nestorians. 
The Jacobite Syrians also claim that the Yezidies formerly be- 
longed to them ; and, as we see, have some historical affinities 
by which they establish it. They are both probably correct; 
for as the Nestorian and Jacobite churches included people of 
various nations, so also some of the Yezidies belonged to both 
of these churches. 

If, with many ethnographers, we regard the Kurdish as of the 
Persian family of languages,* and that it was one of the lan- 
guages of Assyria and Chaldea when the Jews were trans- 
ported thither, then we might perhaps apply to them the name 
Chaldean even as a race, as we now apply it to the Nestorians, 
who have retained the name as a distinction of religion. An 
additional testimony of their being Kurds is found in the fol- 
lowing, as one from many, in Hagi Kalfa’s geography. He 
says: “ The Kurds are Sonnies, except the tribes of Sini, and 
Dasini, and Khalvi, who are Yezidies,” implying that the Yezi- 
dies are of the Kurdish tribes. 

Civil Organization. Little exists to distinguish them in 
their relations as communities from the rest of the Kurds. They 
are divided into many tribes. They have some tribes, as the 
Koreish of the Sinjar, and the Sheikkhauli near E] Kosh, who 
by birth are regarded as being superior to all the rest ; but nei- 
ther of the heads of these tribes can be regarded as being either 
pope or king of the whole body of the Yezidies. Whether the 
Koreish are of the same tribe as that from which the prophet 
descended, I know not; but south of Erzroom is a tribe of 
orthodox Kurds, who also are called Koreish. The relative 
importance of the various tribes changes from year to year ; 





* Balbi Abreg. Geog. Paris, 1834. 
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and sometimes the interests of two or several tribes are merged in 
the growing greatness of some one chief and his followers. The 
Yezidies make war on each other as much as on Kurds; and the 
law of retaliation, existing in full vigor, entails perpetual feuds. 
The Koreish intermarry with no other tribe, and the Sheikhs of 
many of the villages are alone chosen from among them. Mr. 
Rich says Emir Sheikh Khan is pope of all the Yezidies east 
of the Tigris. Being descended, according to some, from the 
family of the Ommiades, and living near their most important 
place of pilgrimage, he is doubtless treated by them with great 
respect. Their political dependence is of course now entirely 
upon the Turks, and through the energy of the almost inde- 
pendent pashas of Bagdad and Mosul, all their rebellious or 
marauding spirit is effectually quelled ; and they submit to all 
the reformed institutions of the day in spite of themselves. 

Reuicion. This main and most essential feature of our obser- 
vations must still remain, in many important points, unexplained. 
After a careful comparison of the contradictory statements of 
various travellers, and of the reports of the people with whom 
I conversed, the following facts alleged, seem worthy of cre- 
dence. 

They believe in the existence of an eternal supreme being, cre- 
ator of all things ; whom, however, they do not venture to wor- 
ship, but profess to reverence him. Him they regard as the 
good God. 

With respect to Satan, and their belief on this point has been 
regarded as the most peculiar, they believe him a created, but 
for the present, independent evil principle. They do not wor- 
ship him, but they reverence him ; thinking that he has all but 
infinite power on earth. The reverence and honor they show 
him are not from love, but to deprecate his wrath. They will 
not mention him by any of the common names by which he is 
known in the languages of the country, lest the evil one should 
regard it asa mark of disrespect. Nor will they make use of 
any of the words by which one may express the effects of his 
wrath: as e. g.“ curse,” lest he should think that they regard- 
ed his dispensations as evils, and were dissatisfied with them. 
Consequently, they will not pronounce the Arabic word “ shat” 
for the Tigris, because its sound is so similar to Shatan or Satan. 
Nor will they let any one pronounce in their own country, with 
impunity, the word “nal,” a horse-shoe, which also in sound 
means a curse, lest the evil one should hear it, and regard it as a 
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malediction against himself. Nor will they drink out of a jug, 
which bubbles as the water flows from it, for it sounds, they 
say, like the whisperings of Satan. When they designate him 
by any name, it is as “ the great chief,” the “ Lord of the eve- 
ning,”’ or some similar title. The time is coming when he is to 
be reconciled with the Deity. 

It is with a knowledge of these feelings of theirs, that the 
people of the country rudely torment them, by such tricks as 
getting into their hands the articles they may have brought to 
market for sale, and then they begin to curse Satan. Upon 
which the poor Yezidi either leaves his property unsold, or sells 
it cheap, that he may not be obliged to hear similar wickedness. 
For not tortures even would induce them to express, in any 
manner, a detestation of the Lord of darkness. 

It is a story which I have often heard repeated, that the 
Yezidies of Sinjar assemble at certain times, in front of a certain 
cavern in their mountain, which some describe as bottomless, 
where they devote much of their wealth and ornaments to the 
service of the devil, as being rightfully his, and to which they 
can have no claim. Lieut. Hende says, “ that this is accompa- 
nied by the most horrible ceremonies, dancing to the wild music 
of their horns and cymbals, with the most uncouth and frantic 
expressions of religious inspiration.”’* 

In refutation of the notion so often repeated, that they wor- 
ship the devil, I must say that the most candid and intelligent ot 
the people of the east, with whom I have conversed, have gen- 
erally said that these poor people ought not to be regarded as 
devil-worshippers. The bigotry of the Mohammedan doctors, 
operating upon the willing prejudices of the people, has led 
them to decry them as devil-worshippers, just as they charge on 
the Persians, that they worship the Caliph Ali as God. The 
following portion of a conversation that J. Wolff records be- 
tween himself and a Yezidi bears strong marks of truth, and isa 
good picture of their state of mind. “ W. Do you worship the 
devil? Y. We worship nothing: we never mention him whom 

you have just named, and we love him whom you have named. 
W. Do you believe the devil isgood? Y. No. W. Why love 
him? Y. Thus it iss W. Do you believe in the existence of 
Gol? Y. Webelieve. W. Why not praytohim? Y. Thus 
it iss W. God gives you life and raiment, etc., why not thank 


* Voyage up the Persian Gulf, London, 1817. 
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him? Y. Thus it is. 
Y. No.’’* 

Notions derived from Christianity. Whatever knowledge 
they may have received, of the doctrines of Christ, now exists 
chiefly in some superstitious ceremonies and corrupted traditions 
of doctrine. They believe in Christ as the Son of God, and, in 
some sense at least, as a Saviour.t Mr. Wolff reports the fol- 
lowing reply of a Yezidi east of the Tigris. “ W. What do you 
think of Christ? Y.—looking around tosee that no Turk was 

resent,—He was God ; we call him Jesus, the enlightened: 
he was the word. Kyafa(Caiaphas) and Pilapus (Pilate) his 
faithful disciples drew the nails from his feet that he never 
died.” This accords with what is commonly reported of their 
belief as to his death. As proof that they were formerly in- 
structed in the doctrines of the gospel, we see that they speak 
of wine as the blood of Christ ; and, whenever they drink it on 
ordinary occasions, they hold the cup with both hands, as the 
Christians do when partaking of the communion. And if by 
chance a few drops fall on the ground, they carefully cover 
them with earth, that they may not be trodden under foot of 
men. They also make the sign of the cross, by crossing the 
middle fingers or thumbs of each hand. They sometimes even 
call themselves by the name that Mussulmans call Christians, i. e. 
Isaoi, or followers of Jesus. 

Baptism is always used as an initiatory rite for all children. 
There is particularly a spring of water near a monastery where 
the Yezidies dip their children solemnly in the water three times, ie 

' 








W. Do you know how to read? 




















although they do not accompany the ceremony with any 
prayers. 

Clergy. They deny that they have any priests, but still they 
have a large body of men, more or less devoted to the services 
of their sigan. A distinction, very commonly made, of the 
Yezidies into black and white, is founded on the fact that this 
large body dress wee in black, in robes and appendages much 
resembling those of Christian priests. They are married, and 
engage in secular labors like the rest. They are often called 
“ faquirs,’ and “ fugara,’ or mendicants; and some explain 
them as being an order of dervishes or monks. They are divided 
into three orders, pirs, sheikhs and faquirs. The pir indi- 
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cates the head of a body, the sheikhs are the intermediate order, 
and the faquirs, which are by far the most numerous order, as 
the name indicates, are servants or inferiors. This division 
may correspond with that of bishops, priests and deacons, or 
with the orders in a tekké or monastery. They speak of their 
clergy as their “ babawat” or fathers, after the custom of the 
Christians. They havea power independent of the civil power, 
or of that of their chiefs, and can excommunicate by peculiar 
ceremonies, and even condemn to death. They are called by 
the Mussulmans by the same name they give to Christian priests, 
—kara bash, i. e. black heads. 

There is a class who hold a station midway between the 
blacks and whites, the clergy and people, who are called 
Kowwals, and correspond to the ancient chanters, or preachers 
in the church. Kowwal comes from the Arabic Kal, to speak. 
They are said to be numerous at Baazani. They are noticea- 
ble from the fact that they alone use stringed or wind instru- 
ments. On some occasions they improvise narrations and 
praises in prose, and poetry in rhyme, on subjects chiefly of a 
religious nature, accompanying their voices, in their not disa- 

reeable chanting tones, with these instruments. They have 
degraded their office so that they chant, sometimes for the mere 
amusement of strangers, national songs of love and glory.* 

Respect to Christian Priests and Churches. It illustrates the 
character and origin of their own priesthood, that they so 
greatly honor the priests of the various sects of Christians. 
They kiss the hands of one whom they meet, kissing both of his 
palms, as do the Christians; and one could adopt no safer or 
more inviting mode of travelling among them, than in the cha- 
racter of a Christian priest. That this is not hypocrisy is clear 
from the fact that while both Mussulmans and Christians admit 
its truth, the Mohammedans confess that the Yezidies hate their 
Ulema. As a relic of their former attachment to the famous 
monastery of E] Kosh, they send it presents every year; and no 
one can be made a sheikh, without having shown this mark of 
respect. 

With regard to churches, they have no buildings in their vil- 
lages for public worship, nor any fixed day in the week for wor- 
ship; but they are said to assemble in the ruins of the old 
churches of Sinjar for peculiar ceremonies ; and the great place 


* Rich’s Tour, Vol. II. 
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of their pilgrimage was formerly a monastery and church, whose 
sanctuary is still visible. Every tribe, as in the Church of the 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem, has its own place in it. And never do 
they enter a church, without taking off their shoes, and as they 
enter, kissing, like the Christians, the threshold and side-posts. 

These are all the practices that deserve mention, as showing 
their regard for Christianity; unless it is the additional one, 
that the only writings they preserve among themselves are cer- 
tain large pieces of parchment in the Estrangelo character of the 
Syriac. These they call “ Menshour,” which is the Arabic 
name in use for a ball, or encyclical letter of the patriarchs of 
the various sects. Those which they possess are probably relics 
of such letters from the chairs of Antioch or Seleucia. 

Death and Resurrection. When a person dies, they do not 
say “ he is dead,” but “ he is changed ;” and unless he has died 
a violent death, which demands revenge, they make the funeral 
rather a matter of external rejoicing. In the former case they 
consign his body in silence to the grave, and, shaving their 
beards, do not let them grow till they have avenged themselves. 
Into some of the pits of which we havé spoken, it is said they 
throw money on occasions of a person’s death; and it is prob- 
ably true that with them also the custom exists, as with the 
Shanshié, of putting pieces of money into his mouth for his use 
in the other world, to buy a place in Paradise. Some buy the 
place of their own sheikhs. They have been said to deny the 
resurrection ; yet they believe in a state of future existence, 
holding rather to the doctrine of metempsychosis—the soul for 
a certain series of years passing into the bodies of various ani- 
mals previous to its final change.* Some of their tombs, as at 
Baasheka, are expensive monuments, in the form of fluted cones 
or pyramids, kept white in the midst of olive groves.t 

Saints. They respect whomsoever is regarded as a saint by 
the Christians,t but their chief or patron saint, whom they say 
was the founder of their sect, is Sheikh Adi or Hadi. His tomb 
is at three hours distance from Sheikh Khan, at an ancient mon- 
astery. It isthe great place of pilgrimage for Yezidies from 
all parts. Their principal burying place is also in its vicinity 
at Bozan, at the foot of Rabban Hormuzd; whither ail who 


* Gregoire Hist. Vol. II. p. 412. 
+ Dr. Grant’s Tour. Rich’s Tour. 
t Garzoni, Desc. du Paskal, Bagdad. 
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can, have their bodies transported, even from the distance of 
Sinjar. This Sheikh Adi is supposed to have been either Thad- 
deus, one of the apostles, or Addeus, one of the seventy, or one 
of the twelve disciples of Mani or Manes.* Some sects are said 
not to show him any respect. 

Idolatrous Worship. They-worship both the fire and the sun. 
This is evident from many of their customs. When they rise in 
the morning, they turn their faces toward the east, cross a finger 
of each hand at the same time, and repeat some words of devo- 
tion. Others, as they rise, kiss the wall nearest to them upon 
which the sun shines ; and others still are said to salute the sun 
as he emerges, with three prostrations. They will not spit on 
the fire nor blow out a candle with their breath, lest they should 
defile the fire. 

They are reported also to worship images or pictures. Many 
have told me that they worship a peacock, calling him the 
Melék Taous, or King Taous. Some say they put it on a stand, 
like a high candlestick, and repeat their devotions before it, per- 
haps but a few times in ayear. The figure of the peacock may 
be made of metal or on stone or paper. A merchant who had 
travelled much among them, said that when he drew the figure 
of it on paper before them, they would kiss it with respect. 
The image of this bird, as they make it, has but one eye. The 
ancient fire worshippers believed that birds watched men to 
keep off evil from them.¢ I have often seen in Mesopotamia 
ancient sculptured stones, having upon them in bas relief, rude 
figures of a cock. The sides of a gate in the walls of Diarbekir 
are composed of many such ancient stones, with similar figures, 
The patriarch of the Jacobites pretended that every one of them 
carrried a similar image about with him. It is probable that 
they show a superstitious respect to some other animals. An 
Armenian, who possessed a lamp with three branches but not 
lighted, told me that a Yezidi priest who saw it in his room 
kissed it with respect. 

Prayer. Although it has been charged upon them that they 
never pray, yet it is only in the sense that they do not observe 
the legally appointed five times for prayer of Islamism. But 
when they rise in the morning, and at meals, they repeat pray- 
ers; and when assembled at the tomb of Sheikh Adi, the presid- 


* J. S. Asseman, Bib. Or. Vat. Tom. III. p. 2. 
+ Frazer, Hist. of Persia, chap. 11. London, 1833. 
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ing priest repeats prayers, to which all the people say, Amen. 
Although they are careful never to lift their hands to heaven 
when they pray, yet they have been seen praying on their heels, 
their elbows and their foreheads. A Yezidi told Mr. Wolff that 
they never pray in Sinjar, but that the Yezidi Almanusia* 
pray in the open air one night in the year and call it the night 
of life; and fast thrice in the year.t Haji Kalfa also says, 
“They have made our fast and prayers a part of their abomina- 
ble faith ;’” which must be, however, rather as an affectation of 
being Mohammedans than in reality. 

Remaining Customs. They have sacrificial festivals which 
occur at least once a year. Their principal one is on St. 
George’s and the prophet Elias’s day. At Baasheka it draws 
together several thousand men, women and children; who, af- 
ter sacrifice, play martial games, and end with excessive drink- 
ing. The custom of sacritices, they have in common with the 
Mussulmans, Armenians, Nestorians and Jews. Like the Greeks 
they respect particular fountains as agiasmas—for certain salu- 
tary effects in curing diseases. It is a matter of notoriety that 
if any one draws a circle around a Yezidi, he dares not overstep 
it, till some one breaks it for him.t They are charged by some 
Mussulmans with holding most shameful nocturnal assemblies : 
but they bring the same charges against all heretical Mussul- 
mans, and these charges are denied in their behalf by the Chris- 
tians. When Mr. Rich was in the vicinity, there was a virgin 
named Bezama, who possessed a spirit which they supposed 
enabled her to foretell future events. Mr. Wolff pretends that 
in commemoration of the three days repentance of the Ninevites, 
they sit three days on the ground, and deny even suck to their 
infants during the period.4 That they dance around the ruins 
of ancient Babylon is extremely improbable, if only on account 
of the distance, there being no Yezidies in the vicinity. 

Origin of the Sect. ‘To investigate the truth of all the vari- 
ous pretensions of the people of Mesopotamia, who are found in 
their midst, as to the origin of the Yezidies, would demand too 
protracted a space. It may be worth while to record, on this 


* Is this word derived from Mani, fuunder of the Manicheans, 
Al being the article ? 
¢t Rich’s Tour. Wolff’s Journals. 
t Hyde, Hist. Rel. Vet. Persarum. Oxford, 1700. 
§ N. Y. Observer, May 22, 1841, 
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point, the various and varying testimony of both Mussulmans 
and Christians ; and then, with all the facts and opinions before 
us, we shall be able to come to our conclusions. 

Reports of the Mohammedans. They are accustomed to say 
that they are descendants of Yezid, the Moowiyan caliph, who 
unlawfully slew Hosein, descendant of the prophet and heir to 
the caliphate ; for which act he has been regarded as a parri- 
cide, and held in horror by orthodox Mussulmans. It is, there- 
fore, a sufficient curse to call one whom you hate, “ a son of 
Yezid.”* This story to be consistent must mean that these 
Mussulmens left their faith to adopt this new one which did not 
then exist. Haji Kalfa says that Sheikh Hadi was descended 
from one of the Merwanian kings, a Kurdish dynasty, which 
ended not till the eleventh century. He possibly might have 
meant from Merwan the last of the family of the Ommiades. 
The Sinjar, they say, was once full of Mussulmans. Some say 
they gave up their faith, vexed with Islam on account of the 
murder of Hosein. Others that certain Jezira chiefs, Kurds, 
having quarrelled in their own country, fled to the Sinjar, and 
induced the people to leave their faith for their own, which was 
like the present Yezidi faith. 

The Sheikh Abd es Selani, Mufti, or Judge of Mardin, loaned 
me an Arabic MS. history of Mesopotamia of his own author- 
ship. In this work, after speaking of the origin and history of 
the Kurds, and giving many extravagant fables as to their origin, 
he thus speaks of the Yezidies: 


* There is a branch of the Kurds, who are called Yezidies. They 
first appeared in Syria in the days of the Ommiades, and the names 
of some of their tribes are the Khaledi, the Denbeli, Mahmudi, Dasi- 
ni, Paspani, Keshaghi, called also Muvessan, Sherkiyan, Sinjari, ete. 
Thence they returned to their own country and originated their sect. 
They date themselves from the distinguished Sheikh Adi ben Masafir, 
who was descended from the Merawiyan caliphs. Among their 
notions, they hold as abominable the heaven-descended books and 
the divine laws, which they regard as designed for the government of 
the world; and therefore they hate the orthodox doctors of the law. 
They have a book called Jeli, which they pretend was written by 
Sheikh Adi, who was not guilty of it. And init they are allowed the 
use of wine, and of adultery, in case of mutual agreement. They are 
forbidden prayers and fasting, and say that nothing else is necessary 
than purity of heart. They prohibit pilgrimage’to Mecca. They 


* Gibbon’s Dec. and Fall, chap. 50. Ockley’s Hist. of Sara- 
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have sheikhs whom they call Figara, or poor, and it is said they are 
descended from Berkat ben Masafir, a brother of Sheikh Adi. It is 
lawful for these sheikhs to raise up children from other families, which 
the people permit and glory in. They describe the most high God 
with the attributes of eating, drinking, sleeping, ete. Their sect re- 
sembles much that of the Haluliyé.* They love the Christians, and 
are attached to some of their articles of belief, while they profess to 
be Mohammedans, and pronounce the creed of the one God and his 
Prophet. And this they think is lawful to keep off from them evil and 
war. So that when they meet with believers they say unto them, ‘ we 
believe,’ but when they are alone with their Satans, they say, ‘ we 
are with ye verily, we were jesting.’ They honor Sheikh Adi more 
than all the prophets. They possess most shocking narratives in con- 
tempt and ridicule of Gad and his prophet. And seeing how they 
degrade them between the hands of Adi, and prefer him to the rejec- 
tion of both of them, according to their foolish stories and corrupt be- 
lief, may God be highly and greatly exalted above what these wicked 
blasphemers say! They honor Iblis more than all the angels. 
Whosoever speaks evil of him is by them treated as an infidel. They 
honor Yezid ben Moawiyah more than the prophets. They hate men 
of orthodox learning, and love dervishes and their saints and whatever 
bears any relation to the Safis or their monastic orders. And they 
will worship any place esteemed sacred, or any distinguished created 
being. The Yezidies are of four sects: some who honor Yezid more 
than Sheikh Hadi, and some who honor the latter more than the for- 
mer. Then a third, who suppose that Sheikh Adi is God. And the 
fourth, that he is created, butis the most noble of all the prophets, and 
suppose that he has the office of Vezir, and that the Deity does noth- 
ing without having consulted with him, and they call him the Sheikh 


Hadi (guide). And they pees that Lalesh the place of his burial 


is instead of the Caaba. Lalesh is a village near Mosul, north of the 
Diglé,—Tigris,—where is the tomb of Sheikh Adi. There is at La- 
lesh a fountain called Ain el Beidh, which with them is used instead 
of the waters of Zemzem. And in Lalesh is one of their wise men, 
who presents himself every year to whom he pleases, bearing with 
him the gold image of a cult And he collects property from them, 
while whosoever does not honor him, and worship the calf, is treated 
by them as an infidel. 

“In short, they have no sacred books and no religion, and they are 
all infidels of one mind. The Sultan has a right to their possessions 
and their blood, until they return from their fatal delusions: in ac- 
cordance with the fetwas of Mohammed el Bergeli, the Kurd, 
and of others of the Ulema, who say, ‘They are one of the sects af 
heretics from the religion of Islam. Of whom the prophet (on 
whom be peace) has signified in his word: The children of Israel 
were divided into seventy-two sects; but mine shall be divided into 
seventy-three sects, all of whom except one are reserved for fire.’ ” 


* A sect of Mohammedans who made forbidden practices al- 
lowable. 
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This extract from the credulous and bigoted Mufti’s manuscript 
accords nearly with our own facts, although many are not wor- 
thy of belief, and their practices, of Christian origin, are explain- 
ed as they would be understood by a Mussulman. The various 
spelling of the sheikh’s name exists in all manuscripts. 

Reports of the Christians. All the Christians of that country 
pretend that the Yezidies were once Christians, and the Syrian 
Jacobites and Nestorians claim them as having belonged pecu- 
liarly to their several churches. One of the fables narrated to me 
by a bishop, and from which truth may be elicited, is the follow- 
ing. There were two convents near to each other in the Sinjar, 
containing, the one forty monks and the other forty nuns. The 
patriarch was called to reside for a long period at Jerusalem. 
During his absence a letter, apparently under his own hand and 
seal, came to the convents, enjoining the monks and nuns to in- 
termarry, which they did. The patriarch, on his return, proved 
that the letter was not his, and they were convinced of the same, 
and were persuaded that they had been betrayed into this con- 
duct by the machinations of Satan. From that time they have 
been so fearful of the designs of Satan, that they tremble to 
pronounce his name. ill the ecclesiastics, the Figara and the 
Kowwal, are said to be descended from these unlawful mar- 
riages. 

The testimony of another bishop was, that hundreds of years 
since, the three mountains, Tor, Athur and Sinjar were full of 
convents, with hundreds of monks, as was indeed the case. Tor 
mountain is still inhabited by Jacobites. The Athur spoken of 
in Gen. 10; 11, is still shown near Mosul, and history informs us 
with regard to Sinjar or Singara. The ruins of churches in the 
Sinjar still have attached to them the names of Scripture or other 
saints, Now, in documents still existing, he said, in the patri- 
archal convent near Mardin, are records of the quantity of grain 
sent, according to the present custom of the churches, from the 
Christians then existing in Sinjar, to the convents of Tor. The 
Christians even deny that they ever were Mussulmans, and say 
that they circumcise themselves only from fear, and that the 
Fagara priests do not suffer it, when they can help it, for their 
own order.* They know that they adopt Mussulman names 
also only on the same pretence. The Nestorians say that the 
respect shown to their ancient patriarch, E] Kosh, by no small 
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portion of the Yezidies, is evidence that they had in former 
times an intimate relation with them.* The people regard them 
also as destitute of a positive, uniform system of religion, who 
with very little exertion might be brought to a pure faith. 
Reports of the Yezidies. As Gibbon remarks with regard to 
the Sabians, or Christians of St. John, so we may say in reference 
to the Yezidies, “ that it is a slippery task to ascertain the creed 
of an ignorant people, afraid and ashamed to disclose their secret 
traditions.” There can be no doubt that they are in the habit of 
claiming for their founders or chief men, that they are descend- 
ed from the royal family of Ommiades, of which Yezid was one. 
The regard they show to Christians is not an affectation to gain 
their favor. Although Niebuhr says, that “they make them- 
selves of the opinion of whatever sect asks them of their religion, 
but that if fairly convicted of being Yezidies, they will say they 
are orthodox Mussulmans,” it is no less true that no one is de- 
ceived by it-+ Christians and Mussulmans both know the facts, 
and both regard the latter profession as the hypocritical one. 
They never, however, cal] themselves by the name of Yezidies. 
They regard it at present, whatever may have been its origin, as 
an epithet of reproach. They but imitate all the pagans of the 
empire in taking Mohammedan names. As a people they take 
their names from those of ancient tribes, and from the places 
where they originated, or are at present found. They admit 
that they do not all sympathize with each other, or have the 
same ceremonies. They are obliged to exercise secrecy, be- 
cause as they cannot pretend that their religion is founded on 
any of the four sacred books, Mussulmans, from their creed, 
would be obliged to kill them. One man, who had been much 
with them, told me that their private name for Mussulmans is 
Hoseini.—Their own name, which happened to have a similari- 
ty of sound with that of the caliph Yezid, may be derived from 
Yezed, meaning, the good God, as the Guebres still use it, for 
the good principle ;{ or it may be derived from Yezd, which is 
now the head-quarters, and always has been the chief holy city 
of the Guebres, or Parsees,—fire-worshippers. We may well sup- 
pose even that there is an affinity between the name of the city 


* J. S. Assemani, Bib. Or. Vat. Vol. IIT. p. 415. Vol. IL p. 264, 
+ Niebuhr, Voyage dans L. Arabie, Vol. II. 279. 
t Sherif ed Din Aly, Hist, Timur Bec. Tom, III. p, 81, 
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and their name for God. It is found also in the compound name 
of some of the kings of Persia, as Yezdigird (Isdegerdes).* 

Results. After a careful survey of the facts here presented, 
the summary of our conclusions would be, that the Yezidies are 
a corrupt remnant of the sect of Mani,—Manes,—and might be 
called Manicheans. We regard them as being of the original 
races who inhabited Assyria, and though largely intermixed 
with other people, as of the same descent as the clans whom 
we now call Kurds. Previous to the introduction of Christian- 
ity, they were all either worshippers of the sun or of fire. Then, 
Christianity being introduced made greater progress here than 
in any part of the Persian empire, and after three hundred years 
began to be assisted by the arms of the Christian Greek empe- 
rors of Constantinople. The Persian emperors having repulsed 
the Romans, at the instigation of the Magian priests, com- 
menced intolerable persecutions against a spreading population 
of Christians intermingled with their own sect. At this time 
the religion of Mani had begun to make much progress, and 
bishops and people, adopting their views, obtained temporary 
protection from the fire-worshippers. When the Arab Mussul- 
mans began to overrun Persia, the sword or the Koran being the 
choice of these idolators, they outwardly embraced Islamism, 
being protected by mountains from fierce or continual persecu- 
tion. Since the period of the Saracenic conquests, their moun- 
tains have been at times the refuge of various people, as of 
Arab and Kurdish Mussulmans, whose descendants adopted the 
religion of those whose country they were inhabiting. 

These conclusions may be confirmed and illustrated from well 
known historical facts. We have already attempted to show 
that we must regard the Yezidies as of the same race with the 
Kurds; while we know that the name, Kurd, has been gradu- 
ally extended so as to cover nearly all those people whom in 
history we have known by the varying names of Assyrians, Par- 
thians, Medes, Elamites, Cardychians, and apostate Jews—all, 
that is, who are neither Mohammedan, Christian, or Jew. The 
religion of the court of Persia and of the majority of the people 
up to the time of the battle of Kadesia, A. D. 636, was that of 
the Magians following Zoroaster. Christianity, in its churches 
and bishops, had become an object of persecution with them, 
as early as the first century. in the persecution of Shapor, 


* D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orien. in loc. 
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A. D. 330, twenty-two bishops alone suffered martyrdom. And 
from this time till long after the Saracenic conquests, the Greek 
emperors persecuted all Christians who were of the Eutychian, 
Jacobite, or Nestorian sects, as well as the fire-worshippers 
found among them. Their patriarchs made the best temporary 
treaties they could with both the Greeks and the Persians— 
being in a country of border-land, they were semi-independent 
princes—tributary to that government whose power, for the 
time being, happened to be the strongest. Many of these per- 
secuted Christians became fire-worshippers, and, after the Sara- 
cenic conquests, Mohammedans, to avoid the oppressions either 
of the Persians, or the Greek patriarchs through the emperors, 
who wished to have them make the sign of the cross in the 
same manner as themselves. The Nestorians were spread, even 
more than the Jacobites, from the mouths of the Tigris to the 
Taurus. The Jacobite convent of Mar Maltei had been founded 
in A. D. 334; and although El Kosh was not built till A. D. 
591, still their bishops and monks were numerous. Harassed 
on both sides, partially independent of both Persians and Greeks, 
corrupted in their own views of religion, it is not wonderful 
that they became the willing believers of a new religion.* 
Mani or Manes, the founder of the Manicheans, was a fire- 
worshipper of Persia, and a painter by trade. He was not so 
much a heretic of the Christians, or of the fire-worshippers, as, 
like Mohammed, the founder of a new religion. He wished to 
combine into one whole the metempsychosis of India, the prin- 
ciples of Zoroaster, and the doctrines of the gospel.t Now if 
we regard the testimony furnished in this article, as to the pre- 
sent religious belief of the Yezidies, and compare it with what 
is furnished by Augustine, in his confessions, and by others, we 
shall see great reason to believe that they were Christians ori- 
ginally, who adopted his views. From what motives we do 
not entirely know ; but it is a matter of record in history, that 
bishops with their flocks were led to adopt the fantastical views 
of transmigration, of an independent evil principle in nature, 
and of a Christ who did not die, instead of their former unique 
faith. The twelve disciples of Mani, one of whom was Adi, 
had widely sown their seed before the year 334—and, though 
persecuted by the Magi, by excommunications and armies from 
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Constantinople, and doubtless by the Christian provincial gov- 
ernors of the heretical sects, they still for centuries abode in 
their faith.* The bishops at Mardin admitted that there were 
large defections from their church to the fire-worshippers, who 
in that region were mainly Manicheans, to avoid the persecu- 
tions directed against them from the days of Theodosius to He- 
raclius. 

We have, therefore, in the period that Mohammedanism in 
its fiery zeal was flooding Persia, a people on their route, who 
were neither Magians nor Christians, but Manicheans. We 
know that while the Mohammedans would tolerate the pure 
Sabians, or adorers of the heavenly host, they put no bounds to 
their hatred of the Magians, or fire-worshippers. But the Ma- 
nicheans might in those —_ claim to be “ people of the Books,” 
and obtain, on paying tribute, a measure of toleration. In the 
course’ of time, however, still more or less oppressed by the 
Mussulmans, they would, from the plastic nature of their own 
creed, find little difficulty in professing to have conformed to 
Islamism. It is not improbable, as Mohammedan authors tell 
us, that the soldiers of the Caliph Yezid, who put to death Ho- 
sein, and the followers of the fallen family of the Ommiades, 
fled across the desert, and found a refuge among these Mani- 
cheans ; who, being predominant in their native mountains, 
the new-comers, in their descendants, adopted their religion. 
Yezid did not die till A. D, 683, when nearly all that country 
and Persia were professedly Mohammedan. It is known that 
in past centuries a branch of the widely extended tribe of Tai 
Arabs, having quarre!led with the rest of their tribe, joined the 
Yezidies, and now they cannot be distinguished from them.t 
Fugitives from other heretical sects, as the Carmathians of the 
Mehenauiben, may have been combined with them.{ The 
name of Yezid having been from the first an accursed one, the 
Mohammedans may have designated, by the name of this 


*It is not impossible but that at a period and ina region 
where Nestorians and Jacobites were so nearly dominant, that 
the patriarchs should compel the new sectaries of Mani, as a 
compensation for toleration, to bring yearly contributions to 
their convents. And this will explain the presents they made 
to the Jacobites, and now make at E) Kosh. 
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prince of murderers and heretics, the people among whom his 
followers took refuge: just as they are disposed to give to all 
pagans in their midst the name of Yezidi. Their present chiefs 
are called by them sons of Beys; and, as princes of the blood, 
are distinguished in every point from those of inferior race who 
accord them these titles. Perhaps the tribe called Koreish in 
the Sinjar are similar immigrants, who, being originally of 
high rank, are still held in honor by the original peasant race 
of the country.* It is in the same manner that many of the 
peasant tribes of Kurds, who are the original inhabitants of the 
country, are now swayed by families descended from such 
dynasties as the Eyyoubites or the Merwanians. 

The Yezidies in their present state, degraded and ignorant, 
cannot be supposed to show, either in their practices or belief, 
any thing like a correct transcript of Manicheanism. Enough 
if the resemblances are sufficiently striking to enable us to at- 
tach this name to them, while we may not be able to class them 
anywhere else. We wish that we had space to compare the 
facts we have given with the conclusions to which we have 
come. Those who are interested may, however, do it more ef- 
fectually for themselves than we can for them. We would ob- 
serve in addition, however, that when the various notices and 
practices of the different tribes shall be compared with each 
other, there will be found various particulars in which they so 
much differ from each other, the contradictory practices as- 
cribed to all being found limited to a few, that we can still 
subdivide them into other sects. 

Those people also who, in the regions bordering on the coun- 
tries where Turkish and Arabic are spoken, and are called 
Shemshié, or fire-worshippers, may be found to deserve as prop- 
erly the name of Yezidies as many who really bear the name. 
They are now nearly all of them members of the Jacobite 
church. Near Eski Sheher, in Asia Minor, is a people who 
have a resemblance to Christianity, while still they are ac- 
counted as heathen. The Ausairyé of Syria might, perhaps, 
by a popular freak of Islam, have been as well called Yezidies. 
There is a numerous population west of the Northern Euphra- 
tes, and near Sivas, called cheragh sonderan, or light-extin- 
guishers, and who are either a remnant of the original pagans, 
or the heretical Christians of the country. If they had been in 
Arabia instead of Turkey, they would perhaps have received 

* Jahn’s Introd. Andover. p. 350. 
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the name of Yezidies. They relate the same abominable sto- 
ries of the one as of the other. Divrigi—the ancient Tephrice— 
is a city between Sivas and the Euphrates, where they com- 
pose the majority of the Mussulmans of the place. It is no- 
ticeable that this was the strong fortress and last refuge of the 
Paulicians, under their general Carbeas, in the year A. D. 870.* 
The Paulicians grew out of the Manicheans, and these appel- 
lations were interchanged for each other in those centuries. | 
regard it as worthy of notice, that the tombs of their Beys and 
Sheikhs, which I saw there, resembled, in their pyramidal and 
fluted structure, those erected to the Yezidi sheikhs at Baasheha. 
They maintained themselves here in alliance with the Moham- 
medans for a long period, as late as the twelfth century, and 
in consideration of the help that these Paulicians or Maniche- 
ans gave them against the Christian Greeks, it is probable that 
the Mohammedans continued to tolerate their existence. 

The idea that the Yezidies are a corrupt remnant of the Ma- 
nicheans is not a new one. It was long since conjectured and 
defended by Beausobre,t but it was denied by Mosheim.{ From 
that day to this the question has been little mooted ; but the 
observations of travellers have been collecting in the mean 
while. At the time Mosheim formed his judgment, he had 
hardly any materials to aid him, as we have in this day, when 
so many reports are before us. It was not till the body of this 
article was completed that I met with the Ashkhara Kirutiun, 
a universal geography in twelve volumes, printed in Armenian, 
at Venice, 1806, the author of which was a priest, Lucas 
Injijiyan, who had travelled much in those countries. He as- 
serts positively that they are descended from the Manicheans. 


The following extract contains all of importance of the re- 
marks of Father Lucas on this people ; and, as being the testi- 
mony of an oriental, may properly be appended, even when he 
contradicts or repeals some of our statements : 

« They are of the Christian religion, and of the sect of the 
Manicheans ; but they have only the appearance of Christianity 
mingled with other doctrines, since they have neither our baptism 
nor circumcision. They swear by the name of Jesus, saying, ‘ bé Isa 
nourani;’ i. e., ‘in the name of Jesus the enlightener.’ After the 


* Gibbon’s Dec. and Fall, Chap. LIV. 


+ Beausobre’s Hist. de Manicheisme, Tom. II. 
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same manner, when they drink wine, they drink it in the name of 
Jesus, saying, Kasi Isa, i. e., ‘the cup of Jesus ; and the person who 
is feasting with him replies, Ashki Isa ; i. e., ‘love of Jesus.’ Also they 
have this custom, that when a person is drinking, he must take the 
glass with both hands, and take care besides that not a drop falls to 
the ground. They neither fast nor pray, saying that Sheikh Hadi 
took upon himself in their behalf all their fasts and prayers, and in 
the day of resurrection he will cause them to enter paradise with an 
infinite multitude. And the whole of their praying is, when rising in 
the morning to cross their thumbs; and when the sun’s rays strike 
them, they kiss them, and regard their prayers as thus finished. 

“ Every tribe has a married sheikh, who, like their priests, wears 
next his skin a garment of hair-cloth. When their priests perform 
their resemblance to the sacrifice of the Lord’s Supper, they put on a 
white robe like a shirt. They then put pieces of bread into a cup of 
wine, with the head uncovered, and pray in silence for a quarter of 
an hour without a book. The common people buy from them places 
in paradise. ‘The chief of the Sinjar sheikhs, once a year, loadsa 
horse with gifts, and goes to El Kosh; where, on bended knees, he 
receives the blessing of the Nestorian Patriarch. They call Satan 
the wicked principle, like the Manicheans, but they honor him, that 
he’may not do them harm. And they imagine that although he has 
now lost favor with God, yet like a servant he shall return to recon- 
ciliation with God. * * * Some say that in the region of Alash- 
gird they swear by the name of Salté, who they say is the mother 
of the great demon Satael. They love Christians, and do not avoid 
their churches. And if they see a lamp lighted before the altar, or be- 
fore a picture of the virgin Mary, they cross their breasts with the oil. 

“They hate the Mohammedans, yet use all their names except that 
of Mohammed. So great is their enmity to them, that if they can 
slay one of them they regard itas a sacrifice made to God. And the 
more to humble them, they strive to slay them by striking the nape 
of the neck. They then ~ up the. blood on the reeking sword, or 
drink a cup of the blood. They keep the laws of marriage—abjuring 
polygamy. And they execrate sodomy and fornication. They do 
not regard theft and robbery as sins, and it does not trouble their 
conscience to despoil travellers and to plunder villages ; so that they 
have but two trades—robbery and agriculture. 

“Jt is said by some persons that the Yezidies are descended from 
the ancient Assyrians, which is confirmed first, from the fact that 
they are living in that part of Armenia which was called Assyria. 
Secondly, it is confirmed from the fact that their chief priest goes to 
the patriarch of the Nestorians, who are Assyrians. Thirdly, al- 
though they have no books, yet if a book be found with one of them, 
it is inthe Syrian tongue. With all this, however, it is not unlikely 
that they merely learned or received their science and religion, if we 
may call such vain superstitions learning. For, that which opposes 
the belief that they are Syrians, is that their language is Kurdish, 
and they in their origin must be regarded as Kurdish people. 

“They are called Yezidies, because they believe in Yezi; and 
they swear by his name as to the name of Jesus; and hence are 
called Yezidies.” 
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ARTICLE III. 
Exposition oF 2 Peter 1: 16—21. 


By Rev. G. Emlen Hare, Rector of Trinity Church, Princeton, N. J. 


Jesus of Nazareth did not affect outward grandeur or magni- 
ficence. It was notorious and undenied that he had been nursed 
in a manger; had lived, the most of his earthly days, in an 
obscure town of Galilee; had died the death of a malefactor. 

Mankind, who look much to the outside of things, were 
not easily to be persuaded that such a person, after his death, 
was in power at the head of the universe ; that one so humbled 
and degraded, was about to revisit the world in superhuman 
glory, the acknowledged and indisputable Judge of quick and 
dead. Whence it came to pass that Simon son of Jonas, 
the man whom the Redeemer had called, upon the lake of 
Galilee, from a fisherman to be an apostle, found it necessary, 
when he had grown gray in the service of his Master, and was 
in constant expectation of the martyrdom preannounced to him 
by the Redeemer, to put on record for his cotemporaries, and 
for the men of future time, the solemn protestation, that the 
tidings his life had been spent in proclaiming, the tidings that 
the despised man of Galilee was now in power, and to them 
that looked for him was about to come the second time unto 
salvation, had been founded upon the sight of his eyes, the wit- 
ness of his senses ; was a message bottomed upon this fact, among 
others, that, on the Mount of Transfiguration and within Simon 
Peter’s hearing and seeing, Jesus had exemplified his ability to 
come in glory; a fact which imparted to the prophetica] assur- 
ance of a Messiah who should make his appearance in super- 
human majesty, such sureness, such reliableness or confirmation, 
as the payment of an instalment imparts to a promise or con- 
tract. 


Such, with the addition of a warning in relation to the prin- 
ciples upon which the prophetical writings are to be examined, 
seems to be the amount of the passage now under consideration. 
In the particular investigation of the paragraph, the first words 
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which require attention, are éyrwpioaper viv thy Tov xvgiov Muar 
‘Inoov Xguorov Svvapur xai nagovoiay. In what views or aspects, 
had Peter and the other apostles been accustomed to make 
known the power and coming of the Lord they preached? 
That the man who had been miraculously born of the blessed 
Virgin Mary ; who, although he possessed a divine nature, had 
veiled that nature in the flesh of humanity ; who had been seiz- 
ed and crucified by wicked men, in entire accordance, however, 
with his own everlasting purpose; that this being, the man 
Christ Jesus, had, in his human quality, ascended into heaven, 
and there sat down at the right hand of God; angels and 
authorities and powers being made subject to him; the whole 
universe being committed into his hands ;—and that there and 
thus, as the descendant of David, the man Christ Jesus, he was 
to continue until he should perfectly accomplish the objects of 
his incarnation and put all enemies under his feet; capturing 
man’s capturers ; overthrowing the kingdom of darkness; and 
last of all, destroying death by recalling mankind to life,— 
this undoubtedly was the light or aspect in which Peter and his 
fellow apostles were accustomed to present to view, the PowER 
of their Lord Jesus Christ. The philosophy of the thing, why 
the Son of God did not disrobe himself of his humanity, when 
it had served the purpose of suffering; why he chose to be 
caught up to heaven as Jesus, the son of man, the offspring 
of human nature; why it was proper that, on his ascending up 
where he was before, he should take a mediatorial or delegated 
supremacy. Such questions the apostles nowhere answer. 
Very possibly, the apostles could not have answered such 
questions. These points may be among the things which the 
angels desire to look into. As the Old Testament prophets 
searched what, or what manner of time, the Spirit of Christ 
which was in them, did signify, when it testified beforehand the 
sufferings of Christ and the glory which should follow, and had 
it revealed to them in answer, that it was not unto themselves 
they were ministering ; so, if Peter and his fellow apostles in- 
quired what was the necessity, the connection, or the reasona- 
bleness, of the several parts of the mystery of the mediatorial 
kingdom, it seems altogether probable that to them it was re- 
vealed that they were to know in part and prophesy in part ; 
the finishing of the mystery of God, the development of the 
divine plans, being reserved for the perfected or future stage of 


man’s existence. 
g* 
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But it was not only the mysterious empowerment of the man 
of Nazareth that the apostles preached. Peter and his fellow 
ambassadors made known unto men “ the comine” as well as 
“ the power” of their Lord Jesus Christ. Was it a past, a by- 
coming ; the coming or birth which took place at Beth- 

ehem, that they meant by such language ? Absurd to suppose 
it. If this historical fact had been all they intended by the term, 
they had not needed to make such solemn protestations, to in- 
sist that they had not followed cunningly devised fables, to ap- 
peal to miraculous proofs. Who denied,—of what unbeliever 
was it worth the while to deny,—that the Galilean Jesus had, 
some threescore years before, made appearance in the world ? 

The coming the apostles busied themselves to make known, 
was a future thing—the fact or doctrine which had been an- 
nounced by Jesus in the words, “ Hereafter shall ye see the 
Son of Man coming upon the clouds of heaven ;” by angels in 
the message, “ This same Jesus shall so come even as ye have 
seen him go;” by Paul, “ As Christ was once offered to bear 
the sins of many, so to them that look for him shall he appear 
the second time ;”” by John, “ Behold he cometh in clouds, and 
every eye shall see him.’ It is the great fact which makes 
well nigh the sum and substance of this second Epistle of St. 
Peter; that, unexpected as a thief in the night to a householder, 
or as the deluge to the men of the time of Noah, the heavens 
shall be rent in twain; the same who once stood a culprit be- 
fore the bar of Pontius Pilate, shall, in radiant glory, and 
announced by the trump of God, descend from on high the 
acknowledged Judge of quick and dead ; the earth and the sea 
shall give up their inhabitants, death and hades be cast into the 
lake of fire, the place of the present sky and earth be supplied 
by another, a new heaven and a new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness ;—all, at the bidding of “the second man, the 
Lord from heaven,” of that mysterious one, the conceived of a 
Virgin, the tempted by the devil, the crucified on Calvary. Too 
deep the doctrine for human penetration! The Son of God; 
the unique issue or emanation of Jehovah; the coequal and co- 
eternal with the Father; veiling his Godhead, putting on hu- 
manity, entering with that humanity (with his own blood) into 
heaven itself, there to appear in the presence of God for us, 
about to return to earth, that same Jesus and in that same man- 
ner, as his apostles saw him depart! I pretend not to fathom 
or explain. I believe, therefore have I spoken. I marvel; I 
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admire ; I adore; confidently looking for the day when I shall 
see eae perhaps that I could not see before) that the 
whole of this great plan, in its every part, was deman led by 
necessities which were no otherwise to be met; was con‘rived 
by a wisdom which does nothing without a reason; was the 
one meet scheme by which apostate and outcast man could be 
recovered from sin to holiness, from death to immortality, from 
Satan to God. 














On an occasion when our Master apprised his disciples that 
he was about, at a future time, to be manifested in a style and 
manner different from his seeming in the days of his humiliation ; 
he accompanied the prophecy or promise with the assurance of 
a sign soon to be given, and salleient to attest the veracity of 
the great declaration. He said to his followers (Matthew 17, 
Mark 9, Luke 9), “ Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and 
my words in this adulterous and sinful generation, of him shall 
the Son of man be ashamed when he cometh in the glory of his 
Father and of the holy angels ; and then, to satisfy the by- 
standers. that he could and would thus come, in more than 
kinglike glory, by way of naming a sign or token, which 
sign or token, when it should come to pass, would furnish an 
earnest of the after appearance in Godlike majesty, he added 
(in the same breath, as it were), “ Verily I say unto you, there 
be some standing here, who shall not taste of death till they see 
the Son of Man coming in his kingdom,”’—his kingship.* The 
instalment or earnest, the specimen which some standing there 
were to have, of the Redeemer’s second and kinglike coming, 
was not delayed. Very few of the bystanders could have tasted 
death when (it was but eight days after) the Saviour manifested 
himself in such an aspect, and in such circumstances, as the 
splendid advent of the Messiah is portrayed in, by the prophets ;— 
in superhuman brilliancy, accompanied by saints, with glorious 
acknowledgment or accrediting from the Father. Luke relates 
the prophecy of a coming in glory; mentions the naming of a 
sign to be speedily vouchsafed, and proceeds : “ It came to pass 
about eight days after these sayings, Jesus taketh Peter, James, 
and John, and went up into a mountain to pray; and...... 
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* moiba moba2, and Baordeia, often occur in the sense of 
“kingship.” See Ps. 22:29. 1 Chron. 29: 11. 
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the fashion of his countenance was altered, and his raiment was 
white and glistering—and behold there talked with him two 
men; which were Moses and Elias; who appeared in glory and 
spake of his decease which he should accomplish at Jerusalem. 
Peter and they that were with him... . saw his glory. While 
Peter spake, there came a cloud and overshadowed them, and 
a voice out of the cloud which said, This is my beloved Son— 
Hear him.” 

With these facts in mind, we cannot be at loss ia regard to 
the circumstance, that (when in the passage under review, St. 
Peter insists that himself and his colleagues had not followed 
cunningly devised fables, or been imposed upon, in relation to 
that present power and future coming of Christ, which they so 
strenuously made known) he adds, “ We were eye-witnesses of 
his majesty : He received of God the Father honor and glory, 
when there came such a voice from the excellent glory, This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased, which voice 
we heard when we were with him in the holy mount.” 

Most interesting it is to ponder such a passage !—to observe 
that the apostles had it full before their minds that the world 
might rightfully demand for the tale that was told them, evi- 
dence ; not hearsay evidence, but the evidence of eye-witnesses ; 
evidence in relation to signs which were outward, signs which 
could be perceived by the senses, signs which were of such 
sort that no man of common sense could be imposed upon by 
them, if without reality. Yes, this second epistle of Peter is 
worth our study. It comes to us as the testimony of Simon 
Bar Jonas; the bold, hardy and strong-minded fisherman of 
Galilee ; itself is a witness that this person was a sober man ; 
no visionary ; its morality being of that sound and stern de- 
scription which no fanatic ever yet excogitated. The history of 
the time is a witness that its author could gain no earthly good 
from his testimony. Had he taken back that testimony, the 
recantation no doubt had saved him from the crucifixion, with 
feet upward, which tradition testifies he suffered shortly after at 
the city of Rome; which his master is said to have announced 
to him in the prediction, “ When thou shalt be old, thou shalt 
stretch forth thy hands, and another shall gird thee and carry 
thee whither thou wouldest not ;” of which himself seems to 
testify the expectation, in the words (but little preceding the 
text), “I must shortly put off this tabernacle, even as our Lord 
Jesus Christ hath showed me.’ Nevertheless, though a sober 
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man, though attentive, as his words prove, to the fact that there 
was such a thing as following cunningly devised fables, though 
the history to which he bore witness brought him neither gold 
nor good repute nor ease ; stigmatized him as a denier, or tem- 
porary apostate ; led him to toilsome travel, to imprisonment, 
to constant hazard of a violent death ; here stands his testimony, 
plain, positive, reasonable. He believed, he preached, the 
present power, and future coming of the despised man who had 
been, like a malefactor, taunted and crucified, on the ground of 
that which (he declares) his eyes had seen and his ears heard, 
: superhuman majesty, an audible and articulate voice from 

eaven. 


Of the large body of prophecy which is contained in the Old 
Testament Scriptures, a great part remained yet unfulfilled 
when our Saviour was in his state of humiliation. If some of 
these predictions spoke of the king to come, as a prophet or a 
priest ; as publishing to men the way of life, or as making his 
soul an offering for sin; others (and those by far the more nu- 
merous) represented the Messiah as attaining to universal em- 
pire ; which latter class formed the stumbling-stone upon which 
the larger part of Israel fell. The Jews could not understand 
that the kingdom or sovereignty of the Messiah was to be pro- 
gressive ; an empire founded upon a sacrificial death, growing 
by means of an invisible agency, and to be revealed or de- 
veloped only in the end of the days. As an example of a pro- 
phetical description of the Messiah, which was not accom- 
plished during the time of the Saviour’s first coming, take that 
remarkable vision of the prophet Daniel,* in allusion to the lan- 
guage of which our blessed Master seems to have chosen the favor- 
ite epithet whereby to designate himself, the epithet “Son of 
man.” The prophet sees empire rising after empire; describes 
with sufficient minuteness the overrunning of the world by the 
armies of Nebuchadnezzar, of Cyrus, of Alexander of Macedon ; 
depicts (to all appearance) the well nigh universal supremacy of 
the Romans; and then proceeds, “ I beheld till the thrones were 
cast down, and the Ancient of Days did sit: I saw in the night 
vision, and behold! one likeason of man came with the clouds of 
heaven, and came to the Ancient of Days : and there was given 
him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, na- 
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tions and languages should serve nm; an everlasting dominion 
which shall not be destroyed.” As these passages in the vision 
of Daniel had not had their counterpart or fulfilment in any 
thing which occurred in the days of the apostles, it must have 
been satisfactory to their minds, to find that the Saviour (so far 
from admitting that any part of the ancient descriptions of the 
Messiah might fail of being verified) adopted into his promises 
the very language of these predictions; declared explicitly, 
“ Hereafter shall ye see the Son of Man sitting at the right 
hand of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven.” Still 
more satisfactory and assuring must it have been to their minds 
to witness such a pledge or specimen of an attaining to univer- 
sal and glorious supremacy on the part of the Son of Man, as 
Peter, James and John had at the transfiguration. The “ word 
of prophecy,” to the view of these disciples, must have become 
“more sure” when such an instalment was paid on it, when 
there was given such a sample or token of the ability of their 
Master to pay the whole. 

This seems to be the meaning of St. Peter, when (passing 
from the testimony to the present power and second coming of 
Jesus afforded by the scene on the mount of the transfiguration) he 
adds, éyouer BeBaudrepor tov agogytixor Loyor—a sentence which 
can never be properly translated “ we have also a more’ sure 
word of prophecy.”’—Buttmann (Grammar, Robinson’s Transl. 
§ 125 u. 3) says expressly : “ When an adjective without the ar- 
ticle stands in connection with a substantive which has the ar- 
ticle, but not between the two, the object designated is thereby 
distinguished not from other objects, but from itself in other 
circumstances: e. g. 7Seto émi movoiow trois modizaig does not 
mean ‘ he rejoiced on account of the wealthy citizens,’ but ‘ he 
rejoiced on account of the citizens because they were wealthy ; 

ree éyet tov méhexvy OSvtatov, Where we indeed can 
only translate (?) ‘he has a very sharp axe,’ but where the 
more exact shape of thought is ‘ the axe which he has 
(and must have for his enterprise) is very sharp’ [he has his 
axe very sharp].” In thesmaller edition of his grammar (Bos- 
ton 1831, § 125 Rem. 2) the same high authority expresses the 
canon rather more definitely : “ When the adjective without an 
article, stands before the article of the substantive, the object is 
thereby distinguished not from others but from itself under 
other qualifications, as 73ezo émi movoiorg toig mohizas signifies, 
not ‘ he rejoiced in the rich citizens,’ but ‘he rejoiced in the 
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citizens’ being rich.’ ” All the conditions of these rules are ful- 
filled in éyouer BeBatdregor tov mpogytinoy Aéyow : BeBarotegor is 
without the article, it stands in connection with a substantive 
which has the article ; it stands before the article of the sub- 
stantive—the point insisted on in the rule of the smaller gram- 
mar. We have met with few grammatical canons more gen- 
erally observed in the New Testament than this of Buttmann— 
and therefore are persuaded that the only true translation of 
this sentence of St. Peter is, “ and we have the word of prophe- 
cy in a confirmed condition ;” the idea of the writer being, that 
however trustworthy the prophetical jstatements of a Messiah 
to come in glory and upon the clouds of heaven, may have 
been before, they are now corroborated ; are rendered more re- 
liable ; by that Type, specimen, or exemplification, of their 
complete fulfilment in due time, which was given on the Holy 
Mount. 
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When, in relation to the word of prophecy, the apostle pro- 
ceeds, “ unto which we do well that we give heed, as unto a 
lamp shining in a dark place, until day dawn, and the day-star 
arise in our hearts,” the imagery is appropriate, beautiful and 
easy to be understood. Our world is benighted. The present 
stage of our being is one of darkness, a night the murkiness of 
which no philosophy of man can dissipate. But a single light, 
one dim and solitary torch, throws light upon the road which 
we are travelling, the home whither we are making. Until 
day dawn, the day of the resurrection, which will bring to 
light the hidden things of darkness, at least until the Day-star 
shall arise in our hearts; without a figure, until a satisfactory 
conception, an uplifting presentiment, of the future, shall illu- 
minate our inner man ; it is our duty and wisdom to be studious 
or observant of that solitary lamp—the word of prophecy or 
promise. 


It appears to have been an ancient belief that prophecies 
(even such as truly deserved the name) might originate in the 
inclination of the prophet. When Balak sent to Balaam the 
message, “ Come curse me Jacob—for I wot that he whom 
thou blessest is blessed, and he whom thou cursest is cursed,” 
the phrase showed plainly enough that the idolatrous prince was 
under the superstitious belief that the distant seer, of whose 
fame he had heard so much, had it in his power, of his 
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own will, to bring down the divine curse ; the superstitious 
belief that predictions were to be attributed to those who an- 
nounced them—being not so much the communication of 
Divine purposes already formed, as the means whereby the 
Divine purposes were to be effected. And it seems to have 
been with view to undeceiving the Moabite in regard to this 
matter, that the prophet of Mesopotamia, with unwilling 
honesty, made the protestation, “1 cannot go beyond the 
word of the Lord, to do less or more of mine own mind.” 
If the Moabite had been right in his superstitious belief; if 
Balaam’s prophetic sentences had derived their efficacy from his 
own prayers or had had their origin in his own wishes; it is 
obvious that the true clue to the interpretation of these enigma- 
tical speeches, would have been the study of Balaam’s individual 
character; the investigation of the influences which were 
brought to bear upon him ; the inquiries, what were the traits 
which marked the prophet of Mesopotamia? To what impre- 
ations or benedictions would such traits give rise? The true 
solution of his oracles would be a solution appropriate to the 
age, the temper, the circumstances of their author; on the 
obvious principle, that when a man speaks spontaneously or of 
himself, the best exponent of his meaning 1s furnished by his 
personal character and history. If Caiaphas had spoken of 
himself when he said, “ It is expedient that one man should die 
for the people,” our chief business would have been to inquire 
who Caiaphas was; what were the age, circumstances and 
character, which distinguished Caiaphas ; and the conclusion to 
which we should have been led, viz. that the speech imported 
merely that it was allowable to make an individual the victim 
of state policy; were unavoidable and beyond dispute. Not 
until the Evangelist tells us “ Caiaphas spake not of himself, 
but being high-priest that year, prophesied,’ do we come to 
know that the speech of this person not having been proper to 
himself as an individual (idio¢), its solution cannot be proper to 
himself as an individual. 

Such considerations throw light upon St. Peter’s caution, 
“knowing this first, that no prophecy of Scripture is of an 
interpretation proper to its author,” a caution bottomed 
upon the statements that “ prophecy came not of the will 
of man,” that “the holy men of old spake as they were 
moved of the Holy Ghost.”” The word the apostle employs, 
idiog, is opposed to aAdorgwog. In the declaration zéca mgoqyteia 
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yous, lag émdvoews ov yivetau, We are assured that no Scripture 

prophecy admits of a solution proper to its wterer, as opposed 

to a solution appropriate to its cnspirer ; no Scripture prophecy 

can be explained exclusively from the prophet, from the peculiar 

character of the mind, situation, or habits of the individual who 
ave it expression; its meaning must be sought from its real 

author ; from the character and views of God the Holy Ghost 

discoverable from other sources. Important doctrine! It shows 

us how little regard is to be paid to interpreters when they tell 

us that Zacharias cannot be shown to have been above his 

countrymen in the largeness of his conceptions, and that there- 

fore the language of his song, however strong it may be, is 

meant to be understood only of temporal or national deliver- 

ances. It shows us that, if we discover, from the history of 

Daniel, that he was patriotic and abounded in national feeling, we 

are not to infer from this that his vision of a kingdom, which | 

was to subvert all other kingdoms, is to be understood of a 

worldly empire, such as modern Jews may dream of; inasmuch 

as not Daniel but the Holy Ghost was the true author of this 

vision, we are to look for an interpretation which other prophe- 

cies or the declarations of our Lord, prove to be agreeable to 

the mind of the Spirit—Above all, St. Peter’s caution teaches 

us that if we would take heed to the lamp of prophecy aright, 

we must have affinity with the Inspirer of prophecy ; must cul- 

tivate communion with him by prayer; must possess that spir- 

itual mind which alone discerneth the things of the Spirit of : 


God. 
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By Thomas Hastings, Professor of Vocal Music, New-York. 





Praise, like prayer, is an important Christian duty devolving 
upon every individual of the human race. The obligations to 
praise God are unspeakably great ; and whether we take into 
view the glorious perfections of his nature or the infinite bless- 
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ings he bestows, the duty is evidently one that should neither 
be neglected nor misunderstood. 

Among the authorized methods of praise, that which em- 
ploys devotional song holds a distinguished place; and to this 
method the precepts, examples and exhortations of Seripture 
seem chiefly to refer. God requires the whole earth to become 
vocal in his praise ; nor can we for a moment suppose him in- 
different either as to the manner or the spirit of our songs. 
And to bring our offerings with cold indifference on the one 
hand, or to cause them, on the other, to minister chiefly to the 
gratification of taste, must doubtless be displeasing to him as 
well as injurious to the public edification. 

The subject of praise has not, in the present age, been often 
discussed with that freedom and fulness which its importance 
demands. The reasons for this neglect may be sought for in the 
unsettled state of public opinion in matters of taste. One class 
of Christians, distinguished for their love of music, have laid 
such peculiar stress on the cultivation of a favorite art as to 
awaken the prejudices of another class, who, deficient in mu- 
sical taste, have regarded praise chiefly as a spiritual exercise. 
Both extremes have been in fault, and the disagreement has 
operated in various ways unfavorably to the interests of church- 
music. But if we would fully understand the claims of duty in 
this matter we must descend to first principles. Here the two 
parties may meet, and build together in repairing the wastes 
which have been occasioned through mismanagement and ne- 

lect. 

What then is implied in the duty of singing to the praise of 
God? The answer is not difficult. The Scriptures furnish us 
with themes which are eminently distinguished for their spirit- 
uality, and these themes are to be uttered with heart and voice, 
in the devout eloquence of song. 

To say nothing of the higher claims of music, there are certain 

roperties of style which may well be termed fundamental. 
There must be melody, and harmony, and measured time, or 
there will be no music in our performances. There must be 
articulation, accent and emphasis, or there will be no distinct- 
ness or propriety of utterance. Music in the absence of these 
properties degenerates into jargon. But melody and harmony, 
time, articulation, accent and emphasis are things which do not 
spring up spontaneously. They are the results of patient, well 
directed effort. 
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There must also be an expressive utterance of the sacred 
text, accompanied with devout affections. And this, most of all, 
requires critical attention and mental discipline. Even in secu- 
Jar music, which employs feigned emotions, there is need of 
special training; and how much more is this essential where 
the nature of the exercise requires “truth within ;”” when al] our 
motives and feelings and purposes are to be consecrated to the 
great object of religious worship ! 

Music, when applied to the themes of inspiration, should 
serve to clothe them with the power of eloquence. This is its 
express design. The words being given, the singer, like the 
individual who officiates in prayer, is to utter them impressively, 
as conveying his own sentiments in the presence of the heart- 
searching God. This view of the subject, evidently accords 
with the whole tenor of the Scriptures. It shows us the very 
soul and essence of devotional song; and every thing short of 
it, however decent or tasteful in regard to manner, must fail to 
secure the divine acceptance. Nor can such a method of sing- 
ing be attained without a twofold preparation of the voice and 
the heart. To meet in the presence of God, as is too often done, 
without this preparation, is to offer the lame, the blind and the 
torn in sacrifice. It is bringing an empty oblation. 

And is it possible that a principle so obvious and so impor- 
tant as this, can be practically disregarded? Can the entire 
musical arrangements of a Christian assembly be so ordered as 
virtuallyjto set it aside? Nothing is more common. Instances 
occur throughout the land. To say nothing of the general de- 
ficiency in elementary cultivation by which the praises of Zion 
too often become a dead letter ; it not unfrequently happens, when 
there is much appearance of talent, that the leading singers of 
either sex, are persons who make no pretensions to personal 
religion, while most of the associated band appear equally in- 
different to the subject. Here of course the pleasures of taste 
are substituted for the fervors of devotion. At least this is true 
of the performers; nor is it for a moment to be imagined that 
they are alone in the transgression. 

Charity requires us to impute many of the existing abuses 
to the absence of correct information. But this plea can never 
serve to annihilate responsibility. The requisite information 
should be obtained. Laid under infinite obligations to love and 
serve God, we ought by all means to ascertain what he requires 
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of us in the celebration of his praise. This he has so plainly 
revealed, that no one who will examine the subject need be in 
doubt. Indeed there seems to be at this present time a general 
conviction upon the minds of Christians, that all is not right, 
and that something ought to be done ; yet as to modes of opera- 
tion, as well as in reference to individual responsibility, there is 
much darkness and misapprehension. Habits are to be rectified, 
prejudices to be obviated, false maxims and principles to be set 
aside; and above all, the public indifference is to be done away 
before any thing effectual can be achieved in the way of general 
reform. Many, whose attention has been called tothe subject, feel 
the necessity of exertion, but are so surrounded with difficul- 
ties as to be in doubt how they should act. 

Let us inquire, then, what methods of improvement can be 
adopted, which will prove equal to the exigency ? 

1. Correct information must be widely diffused. The con- 
viction on the public mind with regard to duty is altogether too 
indefinite. The responsibility is, in imagination, so divided and 
subdivided, as to apportion a trifling share to individuals. This 
is a delusion that must be broken up and dissipated. A general 
disregard to duty forms not the smallest excuse for individual 
neglect, but on the contrary is a powerful motive to personal 
activity. 

Information should also be given in reference to physical ca- 
pabilities. A multitude of prejudices, false maxims and princi- 
ples would thus be annihilated. The want of talent, which is 
so generally exhibited, is in most cases the mere result of 
neglect and mismanagement. All, it is true, have not been 
equally favored. Some have ten talents, some have five, and 
some have one. But to say nothing of music as a fine art, re- 
quiring peculiar genius and susceptibility, we may venture to 
affirm, that the God of nature has been sufficiently bountiful for 
all the purposes here under consideration. This accords with 
the testimony of intelligent musicians on either side of the At- 
lantic—testimony which has been given under all the advan- 
tages of practical demonstration. So far as regards the inte- 
rests of devotional song, it is evident that taste and talent lie 
much within the power of cultivation. Our ordinary methods 
of instruction, in reference to the fundamental properties of 
style, are, however, susceptible of great improvement ; and spe- 
cific information respecting them should be everywhere sup- 
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plied.* Where there is also the right disposition, there will in 
general be sufficient leisure for practice. Most of us can 


* The following hints may serve as some illustration of 
what is needed: 

1. During the period of infancy, the voice may be trained in 
song, much as in speech, and with about the same facility: 
while in later years the process becomes more difficult in pro- 
portion as it has been longer neglected. ‘This shows the im- 
portance of early culture. Still adults should not be dissuaded 
from effort. All are susceptible of some improvement; and 
multitudes, if duly encouraged, might in time become useful 
singers. 

2. Qualities of tone, whether agreeable or disagreeable, de- 
pend chiefly on the habitual treatment of the vowels ; as upon 
these the voice is wholly formed. he amount of power, delicacy, 
&c., often depends on the character of training. Every teach- 
er, therefore, should labor to improve his own voice, as well as 
his power of discrimination with regard to the voices of others. 

3. Singing in just tune is by no means an instinctive fac- 
ulty, but is in every case the result of well-directed imitation. 
Voices once well trained in this respect, may afterwards be vi- 
tiated by neglect, or by the bias of an imperfect teacher. 

4. The due observance of measured time is a mere spe- 
cies of mental calculation, rendered habitual by persevering 
practice. 

5. A good articulation may in most cases be easily obtain- 
ed where habits have not become too inveterate. Here almost 
every thing depends upon the right treatment of the conso- 
nants. While vowels only are to be sung, consonants are 
to be articulated at certain given moments, with great preci- 
sion; and with a force always adapted to the circumstances 
of the auditor. Suitable reference must also be had to the 
power of accompanying instruments. 

6. Music makes some general provision for accent and 
emphasis, but in sacred song, the sense of the words must 
take precedence of musical rules. Yet the latter must not be 
wholly disregarded. Breathing, too, should as far as possible be 
regulated by the punctuation and the sense of the language ; 
and the latter should by all means be made to flow with appar- 
ent ease and propriety. 

7. The cultivation of right emotions in the singer is quite in- 
dispensable to just expression. ‘This can never be done, with- 
out example seconded by appropriate effort. Efforts should 
also be repeated, till they result in the formation of a settled 

10* 
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doubtless command as much leisure as fell to the lot of the 
sweet Psalmist of Israel, sitting upon the throne of a mighty 
nation. 

2. Let every one pursue the work of praise in his hours of 
private devotion. Al who can speak have native talent suffi- 
cient for the ends of private edification. Multitudes who were 
never taught to sustain the melody of a tune, have acquired the 
important habit to which we here refer—a habit which no con- 
siderations could afterwards induce them to relinquish. It be- 
comes in such cases a rich source of spiritual improvement. 
The Psalmist appears often to have been singing alone. This may 
be inferred from the occasional language of his themes, as well 
as from the circumstances that gave them birth. The primi- 
tive Christians appear to have acquired a similar habit. The 
Apostle says, “Is any merry (joyful), let him sing psalms ;” 
not, let him wait till the hour of some public performance. 
Luther understood the importance of this method of singing ; 
so did the late President Edwards. The latter, during the 
years of his ministry, would often retire into the forests and 
fields, spending hours together in singing aloud the joyous 
meditations of his heart. 

3. Let there be singing uniformly at the family altar. This 
was one of the primitive practices that should never have been 
discontinued. It obtained also among the reformers of the six- 
teenth century. At certain hours of the day, whole villages 
became vocal with the songs of praise. We see not why family 
praise is not equally as appropriate as family prayer. Why 
should we be so constantly asking favors of God, and as con- 
stantly neglecting to “give thanks at the remembrance of his 
mercies ?”’ True, there are other methods of rendering praise ; 
but this is no reason why the one which has been constituted 
for this specific purpose should be neglected. Devotional sing- 
ing has a delightful influence upon families, and were it gene- 
rally practised in the domestic circle, we should soon see a cor- 
responding improvement in the music of our churches. 


habit ; every thing short of this will fail to secure the desired 
end. 
And now, when it is remembered that such things as we have 
here enumerated are almost universally neglected in favor of the 
claims of notation, which also in their turn are but imperfectly 
sustained, it is easy to discover what improvements and facili- 
ties are wanting. 
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4, Children should be early taught to sing. Early cultivation, 
when rightly directed, is uniformly attended with success. The 
measure of this success will not always be equal ; but in those 
districts of country on either side the Atlantic, where juvenile 
instruction prevails, the imaginary distinction of natural and 
unnatural voices is never thought of. All are found to make 

rogress in the art; and to receive impressions which will be 
a as life. And when we recollect that voices which have 
been neglected in childhood and youth, are afterwards prone 
through the increasing difficulties of cultivation, to be neglected 
in riper years, we see at once the importance of commencing 
at the right period. 

In places where vocal music is made one of the regular 
branches of primary education, the children become fond of the 
exercises, and make rapid attainments inthe art. Music is found 
to have an important influence upon their temper and conduct 
and physical health. It furnishes also an interesting method 
of impressing moral and religious truth upon the understanding 
and the heart. Testimony to this effect is abundant and un- 
equivocal. Much good, therefore, can be effected in the way 
of juvenile cultivation. Children can be taught in public schools, 
in private classes, at the Sabbath school, or at the domestic 
fireside.* Why should not this species of instruction form one 
of the regular branches of a Christian education? If the mat- 
ler were so understood, the happiest results would follow. An 





* The earliest access which the teacher usually gains to his 
pupils, is at the infant school, where the process is chiefly that 
of imitation. In primary schools and juvenile classes, the ru- 
diments of notation form a prominent object of attention; 
while the drilling exercises are occasionally relieved by the 
performance of songs sacred or secular, as solos, duos, cho- 
ruses, &c., adapted to the juvenile taste, which the pupils are 
allowed to sing from memory. Lessons for the exercises should 
be so simple as to be adapted to the weakest capacity, and so 
numerous and so progressive, as to Jead onward by easy steps 
to the higher walks inexecution. Meanwhile the claims of 
style, as well as the affections of the heart, should not be disre- 
garded ; as early impressions, whether right or wrong, will be 
liable to have an abiding influence. In this last respect our 
existing manuals of instruction are doubtless susceptible of 
improvement. 
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entire generation might thus be raised up to unite in celebrating 
the praises of God, without a discordant voice. 

Our country is just beginning, in a few limited sections, to 
reap the advantages of such an enterprise ; and the efforts which 
have thus been made are worthy of all commendation. But in 
most sections the case is far otherwise. In many Christian fam- 
ilies, where there is an abundance of secular cultivation, the 
songs of Zion are either unknown, or known only as the sources 
of tasteful amusement. What an inconsistency! What would 
have been thought of such management in the days of the pa- 
triarchs and prophets, and apostles, and martyrs, and reformers ! 

5. A school of a peculiar character is needed for the cultiva- 
tion of church music ;—one which shall not pursue the less im- 
portant properties of style, to the neglect of such as are essen- 
tial to the interests of devotion ;—one which shall thoroughly 
develop the powers of vocal enunciation, in connection with 
pious sentiments and motives. Mere secular cultivation has its 
uses. It can do much towards disciplining the vocal powers. 
When well conducted, it can promote skill and susceptibility 
almost to any extent. It can in these respects go far beyond 
what is ordinarily attained in our schools of church music. But 
there is one thing all essential to the interests we are advoca- 
ting, which it never cherishes. It never cherishes a devotional 
spirit. True, the strains of secular music are sometimes deeply pa- 
thetic, carrying with them the imposing influences of solemnity ; 
and especially so when applied to sacred words. But this influence, 
so far as religion is concerned, is often of a questionable char- 
acter. It is more like the effect of religion dramatized, than 
like the genuine breathings of devotion. The latter are entirely 
of a different nature. They are by no means the necessary re- 
sults of musical mechanism or imaginative sentimentality. They 
require special culture. They require self-examination, watch- 
fulness and prayer, and holy meditation; and where these are 
wanting, it is in vain to look for any thing better than the sub- 
dued tastefulness of musical display. Unless religious influences, 
therefore,—influences of a decided character,—are carried into 
our schools of church music, and made to abide there, the habits 
of dulness on the one hand, and of imaginative sentimentality on 
the other will continue to prevail. There will perchance be 
other things which in themselves are desirable. There may be 
taste and skill and verbal adaptation ; and, musically speaking, 
there may be pathos, and energy, and expression; but after 
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all, the fervors of genuine devotion will be wanting. This 
truth has been abundantly realized as a matter of history; and 
yet the churches are slow to understand it. Why do they not 
consider that a sacrifice which is so uniformly heartless in its 
preparation, will in all ordinary circumstances be heartless at 
the altarof public devotion ? The principle is perfectly plain and 
intelligible. One of two things, therefore, is inevitable. Either 
we must relinquish all ideas of permanent reform among singers 
in regard to spirituality, or else religious influences of an abiding 
character must be made to pervade our whole system of cultiva- 
tion, from the nursery to the house of public worship. 

Let secular music be cultivated with secular feelings and secular 
associations. ‘This is perfectly appropriate and in strict accord- 
ance with the principles of the art ; but the hallowed nature of 
divine song disclaims such alliances. We honor the men who 
are successfully devoting themselves to music as an art. Es- 
pecially do we honor the Christian teachers, who are so zeal- 
ously promoting elementary knowledge of this sort among the 
rising generation. They are doing a good work, and we love 
to bid them “God speed.” One of the great difficulties at 
present to be encountered among adult pupils, may thus in time 
be removed.* Yet, as the praises of Zion cannot wait for a 
future generation, something effectual should be done for their 
immediate improvement. Nor does the distinction we are now 
insisting upon, lose any of its importance through the increase 
of elementary instruction. Volumes would fail to show its im- 
portance ; and to a practical disregard of it in our schools, and 
social circles and families, is in a great measure to be attributed 
the want of spirituality in the music of our churches. 

6. Religious influences should, zs far as practicable, be carried 
into our larger concerts and rehearsals of sacred music. These 


* The difficulty of connecting elementary criticism with in- 
fluences which are strictly religious. The habit of constant 
drilling, tends to promote fastidiousness and musical exhilara- 
tion, rather than the purity or the elevation of religious feel- 
ing; while yet in the present state of things, much of this 
kind of drilling is indispensable. The tendency is too 
strong to be counteracted by any trifling exertions. A few 
forma] petitions in prayer with languid cautionary admonitions 
will never suffice. The hallowed breathings of devotion will 
not be felt in the school unless there is habitual watchfulness, 
with a fervent spirit of supplication. 
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are often as entirely secular in their character and tendency, as 
if the themes of song had actually been designed for the wor- 
ship of some heathen divinity. Much of the music applied to 
sacred themes by the first masters in the art, is imaginative rather 
than Deaton weiede adapted to exhilarate the feelings of 
animal nature, than to win the pure affections of the heart to 
the love of divine truth.* Such music is often full of profes- 
sional merit—tender, figurative, bold or sublime—beautifully 
simple or scientifically elaborate; but, like many other produc- 
tions of human genius, it occupies the regions of taste without 
entering the recesses of the heart. Music of this kind is pecu- 
liarly atractive to a portion of the community; and there is in 
many places a propensity to substitute it even in the church, 
in place of that which is strictly devotional.¢ This tendency is 
far from being lessened by concerts and rehearsals of the ordi- 
nary kind. Concerts of sacred music might doubtless be ren- 
dered occasions of religious improvement. When this is not 
done, their influence, to say the least, is of a questionable cha- 
racter. 

7. If such an amount of responsibility, as we have seen, is 
involved in the office of praise, is it right to confide the whole 
management of this interest to a few inexperienced individuals ! 


* A single example my serve to illustrate our meaning. 
Let us take the sentiment, “ Hosanna in the highest,” which 
often occurs in musical pieces. If the singer on the one hand 
were to utter this sentiment as coming from the deep settled 
affections of his own soul in the presence of a heart-searching 
God, he would in most cases choose to give it a sweet, mild 
and tender enunciation, but the music should indicate higher 
feelings of real devotion than he possesses or recognizes in 
his fellow worshippers ; but if, on the other hand, he is simply 
painting to our imaginations the enthusiasms of the multitude 
who uttered that sentiment some eighteen centuries ago, why 
then he is allowed to be vociferous and exclamatory. He may 
fill the ancient multitude with the highest possible rhapsody,and 
become frantic himself in the representation. In either of the 
two cases, musically speaking, he would act in character. In 
the one, he would be actually worshipping ; in the other, he 
would be merely personating the ancient worshippers. 

+ Much might be said as to the character of tunes for 
devotional purposes, did our limits allow. Probably a reform 
in other respects would lead to great improvements here. 
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This was not the primitive method. David and Asaph and 
Heman and Jeduthun and the prophets and the apostles, who 
led in the praises of God, were men distinguished for their piety 
and influence. The same was true of the ancient fathers and the 
modern reformers. Luther’s example is conspicuous. He not 
only sung, but he compiled and composed music for the churches ; 
and while his sermons, that caused millions to tremble, are now 
forgotten, his Old Hundred and his Judgment Hymn may con- 
tinue to edify the people of God to the remotest generations. 

We know it has been said in these latter times, that singers 
are irritable, that their dissensions are incurable, and that in 
cases of difficulty, all authoritative interference will be worse 
than useless. Nor can we much wonder at the prevalence of 
such an opinion. The managers of operas and oratorios and 
grand concerts and festivals, have had sufficient experience of 
the bitterness of musical dissensions. Churches have sometimes 
been rent asunder and ministers driven from their charges by 
such unhappy causes. Many a sad incident has occurred to 
show the danger of such dissensions. But how does it happen 
that no examples of this nature are found in the Scriptures, which 
abound in the details of human imperfection? The truth is, 
that the sacred institution of praise has been neglected and 
abused in these modern days, till, in many respects, there is a 
general want of correct information in regard to it. 

Music is the language of feeling. When cultivated merely 
for the purposes of personal gratification, emolument, distinction 
or display, it is of course liable, in many instances, to awaken 
among its patrons and devotees, some of the worst passions of 
the human heart; but when it is cultivated strictly for social 
and beneficent purposes, and especially for the promotion of 
the praise and glory of God and the edification of his people, 
its tendencies are necessarily and decidedly of the opposite 
nature. It strengthens the social principle. It awakens 
sympathy, cherishes affection, and contributes to mutual gratifi- 
cation and refined enjoyment. 

And here lies the true secret in management with regard to 
religious music. Such music is not to be obtained without labor 
and care. It will never produce or regulate or preserve itself. 
Its interests cannot safely be confided to those who are destitute 
of piety or deficient in general influence. If music as a fine art 
has its difficulties and dangers, this is the very reason why de- 
votional song should be more thoroughly taken in hand. Let 
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the pulpit breathe the gentle language of instruction, persuasion 
and encouragement, till the public conscience is well enlight- 
ened ; let singing-schools be religiously conducted ; and let in- 
fluential members of the church become meek advisers and par- 
ticipators in the exercises, and look to God for a blessing. Such 
a course will be attended with ultimate success. Only let in- 
formation be given, and let the leading members of a church 
become active cultivators, under the prevalence of a truly Chris- 
tian spirit, and all will be well. Music in such cases becomes 
a sweet harmonizer of the affections. Jealousies and differences 
in taste and discrepancies of opinion soon disappear ; and, under 
the influence of religious motives and feelings, the singers be- 
come united as a band of brethren, and cheerfully yield them- 
selves to the judicious, mild direction of those who have author- 
ity in the church. Such a result will not always immediately 
appear, especially when there has been previous mismanage- 
ment; but we believe it has seldom failed when there has been 
a becoming measure of perseverance. The experiment will at 
least be a safe one; while there will be neither safety nor suc- 
cess without it. Let the pastor and the members of the church 
thus assume their proper responsibilities ; and singers in the end 
will be as easily guided as any class of people. A truly Chris- 
tian spirit will prove irresistible. It will overcome every ob- 
stacle, and lead to the happiest consequences. To the absence 
of such a spirit is chiefly to be attributed the difficulties which 
so often arise in the ranks of cultivation. 

But not to enlarge on the methods of operation. We have 
seen that there is sufficient need of effort in the way of reform ; 
and that the work is not impracticable. All that is required 
by the existing aspect of things, can Be pone. The Songs of 
Zion can be fully redeemed from existing abuses, and rendered 
acceptable in His sight. All are interested in such a result ; and 
must share in the responsibility. All as individuals are bound 
to praise God in the best possible manner. The duty is just as 
universal as are the obligations to love and gratitude; and 
amidst the endless diversity of talent there is something that 
every one can do. God proposes to be glorified in the offerings 
of praise. Who shall dare to rob him of this glory? And is 
it no crime to be negligent and heartless in the performance of 
such a duty? Is it nothing that the offerings of praise often 
become an offence to God—a vain oblation—an unmeaning 
service—a system even of solemn mockery? All this, as we have 
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seen, can be prevented ; and the methods of operation are be- 
fore us. Let no one wait for the impetus of public sentiment ; 
but let all awake to the claims of persona] responsibility. 

And shall not the praises of God ascend from every closet 
and from every family altar? Shall not the rising generation 
all be taught to sing? Shall not schools be better sustained 
and conducted as well as more numerously attended ? Shall 
not the pulpit give instruction, and those who have influence and 
authority in the churches awake to duty? Or have love and 
gratitude no longer any claims upon us ? Or has it come to pass 
that there is nothing so transcendently beautiful and glorious in 
the divine perfections, as to demand a purer sacrifice of praise ? 
So oe an not the men of old, who spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost: ‘“ Worship the Lord in the beauty of holi- 
ness ;”—“* God is greatly to be feared in the assemblies of his 
saints, and to be had in reverence of all that come before him.”’ 
Angels worship him, with vailed faces in the lowest prostration, 
though filled with the highest raptures of heaven. And while 
with such affections they cry, “‘ Holy, holy, holy Lord God of 
Hosts,””—** Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Al- 
mighty,””—* Who shall not fear thee and glorify thy name !”’— 
“ Amen, blessing and honor and glory and power be unto him 
that sitteth upon the throne and unto the Lamb forever and ever,” 
shall the same hallowed and exalted themes be uttered by the 
church militant,in a listless, discordant, irreverent manner, or at 
best be made the favorite subjects for musical enjoyment or pro- 
fe sional display? It must not be. Love and gratitude forbid 
it. The glory of God and the good of his people forbid it. 
Yet thus it will be, as heretofore, unless Christians awake to ef- 
fort. There is no other possible alternative. Habitual neglect 
is universally punished with barrenness ; andthe principle is as 
important to individuals as to communities, and as applicable to 
musical enjoyment as to devotional spirituality. The men who 
consent to employ their gifts to the best advantage, and they 
alone, may expect, by the blessing of God, to find acceptance 
in the songs of praise. 

But God is wont to smile upon the right observance of his 
own institutions. Already he has gone before us in the distri- 
bution of his heavenly favors. Religious a have 
been places of precious interest ; and revivals of religion have 
been promoted by their instrumentality. Larger blessings of a 
like nature are yet in store. Who then will not improve, to the 
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utmost, the talent which has been given him for the express 
purpose of promoting the praise and glory of God ? 

We have presented only the claims of duty. We might 
speak of the many advantages of music as a fine art, notwith- 
standing its occasional liabilities to abuse. We might speak of 
the beneficial influence of music upon our higher seminaries of 
learning, and of its importance to an educated ministry. And 
especially might we speak of devotional song, as a rich source 
of enjoyment. It is a precious privilege to be permitted to 
celebrate the praises of God. It is the very employment of 
angels. It is heaven begun below. It affords a most delightful 
foretaste of the endless felicities above. Why should the sons 
and daughters of adoption wait until they arrive at the very 
threshold of heaven before they begin the celestial employ- 
ment ? 

There is one class of readers who are ready to shrink from 
the full responsibility of thisemployment. Though they respect 
religion, they make no pretensions to real spirituality, but have 
always regarded themselves as supplying the mere machinery, 
the beautiful mechanism of holy song. Shall the lips of these 
at once be sealed? No—no. Let every one that breathes pour 
forth the notes of praise. Every living soul is called upon— 
“ Young men and maidens, old men and children, praise ye the 
Lord.” Let every voice be tuned and put into requisition. We 
love to see the dear youth, and those of riper age, flocking to the 
religious singing-school. Many may there learn their lost con- 
dition, and find joy and peace in believing. Still the individuals 
who refuse to employ holy affections while engaged in the work 
of praise, must remember that God looks upon the heart, and 
that a heartless offering, whether in praise or prayer, can never 
be accepted. Let them prepare to come into his presence with 
heart and voice, with the spirit and the understanding: and thus 
coming he will smile upon them with the visitations of his grace. 

But who are they that should be foremost in the ranks of im- 
provement ? Who shall stand up in the places of Asaph and 
Heman and Jeduthun—in the places of the prophets and 
apostles and martyrs and reformers, to lead in the praises of 
Zion? The disciples of the blessed Redeemer, so proverbial in 
these modern days for their delinquency, are bound, by every 
consideration of love and gratitude, to be foremost in showing 
forth “the praise of him who hath called them out of darkness 
into his marvellous light.” They above all others should be 
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leaders in the hallowed enterprise. Their children should be 
the earliest to lisp hosannas to the Son of David. The closet, 
the family altar, the social circle, the religious singing-school, 
the house of God, should all bear testimony to the beauty, the 
frequency, and the fervor of their offerings of praise. 

The time is not distant when the glory of the Lord shall fill 
the whole earth; when the rocks and the hills and the valleys 
and the islands and the depths of the sea shal] reverberate with 
the songs of holy joy. How delightful the thought! What a 
lively picture will such a scene afford of that place where the 
pure rivers of pleasure are forever flowing from the throne of 
God! There praise is an employment that shall never end. 
How pure, how sweet, how hallowed, how transporting must 
be the anthems of the blessed inhabitants above! Let us so 
cultivate the praises of God below, as to be prepared at length 
to unite in the universal, endless songs of heaven. 


ARTICLE V. 


AvGusTINE as A Sacrep OrarTor. 


By Rev. O. A. Taylor, Manchester, Mass. 


Tue following article, drawn up in substance several years 
since, at the suggestion of Dr. Porter, late President of Andover 
Theological Seminary, is an extract from a larger work, ori- 
ginally intended to contain a brief history of the pulpit from the 
beginning of the Christian church to the present time. It was 
wy have for its basis a similar work by John William Schmid,* 
formerly professor of theology at Jena, with such alterations 
and additions as the case might seem to demand, to constitute 
substantially, however, an independent production. As much 
has been already said in previous numbers of the Repository, 
respecting the life and education of Augustine, it has been 


* J, W. Schmid was born in 1744, and died 1798. His work is en- 
titled, “ Anleitung zum popularen Kanzelvortrag. 3te Ausg. 3 Theile. 
Th. Ill. herausgeg. von C. C. E. Schmid,” Prof. of Phil. at the 
same place, who was born in 1761, and died in 1812. It was the third 
es of the preceding work which was proposed as the basis of this 

story. 
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thought best to omit the most that I had written on this part of 
the subject.* 


Augustine is ranked among the most distinguished of the 
Fathers of the western church, and claims our particular atten- 
tion as one of her most pious and eloquent preachers. He was 
born under the reign of Constantius, at Tagaste, a small town 
of Numidia in Africa, Nov. 13th, A. D. 357. Both of his 
parents were anxious to have him acquire skill in the liberal 
arts, but each from different motives. His father, who was a 
heathen, until near the close of life, had in view his promotion 
in the world; his mother, who was a very pious woman, 
his usefulness in the church, and the cause of true religion. 

Under such circumstances, Augustine’s education received, 
of course, every attention. His mother began to labor for his 
spiritual good in his very infancy, teaching him to pray, and 
endeavoring, with ceaseless assiduity, to imbue his mind and 
heart with the principles of Christianity. His father, for the 
accomplishment of his object, early sent him to a public school, 
at Madaura, near by; and, indeed, though not rich, as long as 
he lived, took great pains with his son’s education. After the 
father’s death, which occurred in Avgustine’s 17th year, the 
mother, buoyed up with hopes of the conversion and future 
usefulness of her child in the church of God, endeavored to 
complete what her husband had commenced. 

Augustine early evinced strong powers of mind, a retentive 
memory, and great susceptibility of emotion. To the lighter 
kinds of Roman literature he soon became enthusiastically at- 
tached, particularly to the poets. He never read Virgil’s ac- 
count of the death of Dido, without tears. In his trials of skill 
with his companions, he usually excelled; and for his literary 
essays he often obtained the plaudits of his hearers, so that he 
was called a lad of promising genius. Nor did the increase of 
years belie the promise of his youth, in this particular. In other 
respects, however, the mother had every thing to quench her ardor. 
Toall kinds of severe disciplinary study, herson wasutterly averse. 


* In addition to Schmid, as above referred to, the following author- 
ities have been consulted : Augustini Opp., studio Benedict. Cong. St. 
Maur., Ant. 1700-3; Schrodckh’s christ. Kirchengeschichte ; Du Pin’s 
Hist. of Eccl. Writers, translated from the French; Cave’s Scripto- 
rum Eccl. Historia; Butler’s Lives ; Milner’s History of the Church 
of Christ; Mosheim ; etc. 
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Hence, he never made much progress in the Greek. As to reli- 
ion, he not only had none, but he showed himself reckless to the 
ast degree. Take his own confession, as sufficient proof on this 
point. He is speaking of himself, while at Carthage, in the 
17th year of his age. “I came to this place,” says he, in sub- 
stance, “ with the flames of flagitious lusts burning around me, 
on every side. As yet I knew nothing of the love of God, 
although abundantly devoted to other loves. Famishing with 
secret poverty, I could not bear the thoughts of becoming less 
poor. I constantly ran out in pursuit of the object of my 
affections; wholly devoted to worldly things, and turned 
away in disgust from the snareless road of heavenly se- 
curity.”’* 

But the prayers of the mother, in behalf of the son, at length 
pee: After a long and vicious course, during which he 
ad acquired great reputation as a teacher of rhetoric in vari- 
ous places, he was arrested by the Holy Spirit at Milan, under 
pot preaching of the pious Ambrose, and hopefully converted to 


Soon after this happy event, accompanied by his now joyful 
mother, who had followed him thither, Augustine set out for 
his native place. On this journey, while waiting at Ostia for a 
passage, he lost his mother. The account which he gives of 
this event in his Confessions,} is so excellent and affecting, 
that I shall be pardoned, I trust, for presenting the reader with 
the substance of it, in a translation. It will serve at least to 
exhibit the spirit of the man. 


By thy secret appointment it so happened that, a few days before 
her death, she and T stood alone reclining on a window which over- 
looked a garden, in a house at the mouth of the Tiber; where, remote 
from crowds, we were, after the fatigues of a long journey, preparing 
for the voyage before us. There, all alone, we conversed very sweetly 
together ; and, forgetting the past, launched out into the future, en- 
deavoring, as with truth present, mutually to obtain correct views 
respecting the nature of thy being and that eternal life of the saints, 
the things of which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of 
man conceived. We sincerely panted after those celestial streams 
which flow from thee, the fountain of life ; in order that thence, sprin- 
kled according to our capacity, we might in any wise rightly contem- 
plate so great a theme. 


~* Aug. Conf. Lib. III.c.1. The original, in Augustine’s charac- 
teristic style, is made up of quibbles and a continual playing upon 
words. 
t Augustine Opp. Tom. I. Lib. IX. c. 10 § 23, p, 121. 
11* 
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Having drawn out our discourse to this point, that no carnal de- 
lights, how great soever their pleasure and worldly brilliancy, were 
. worthy of being compared or were so much as named, with the joys 
of the life to come, we aroused ourselves, with a more ardent aflec- 
tion in contemplations upon this same subject, passing, by degrees, 
through all the material creation, and even that heaven itself, from 
which the sun, moon and stars illumine the earth. We ascended, as 
we reflected, conversed and admired thy works, and came to the con- 
sideration of our own minds, and passed beyond them, that we might 
arrive at the region of perfect fulness, where thou feedest Israel {or- 
ever with truth; and “at life is wisdom, the generator of all things, 
both those which have been, and those which are—unmade itself, but 
forever existing, just as it was, and thus forever to exist; nay, rather 
which has neither past nor future, but only the present, since it is 
eternal, and what either has been, or is about to be, is not eternal. 
While conversing and panting after this wisdom in full impulse of sou! 
we measurably reached it, and breathed forth our desires, and lett 
there, fast secured, the first fruits of the Spirit, and returned again to 
the sound of our voice, where the word has its origin and its ending, 
—unlike thy Word, our Lord himself, renovating every thing else, and 
never growing old,—and then we said: “ What ifthe tumults of any 
one’s flesh should subside, and the phantasies of earth and oceanandair 
grow calm, and the poles be hushed, and the mind itself become silent, 
passing on in thought, unconcerned in its own affairs ; what if dreams, 
and imaginary revelations, and every language, and every sign, and 
every thing else that could be named, should become altogether silent jo 

‘any one,—since to him who listens they all say we did not make our- 
selves, but he who endures forever,—what,” we said, “ since thus the 
now have spoken, erecting our ears towards him who made then, if 
now they should all become silent, and he alone should speak, not 
through them, but through himself, so that we could hear his word, 
not through a tongue of flesh, nor through the voice of an angel, nor 
through the sound of a cloud, nor through the enigma of a similitude, 
but through himself alone, whom in these things we love,—could hear 
him without their intervention, as now we extend ourselves, and with 
rapid thought reach that eternal wisdom which always remains over 
all; and what if the voice of him whom we thus heard, should be con- 
tinued, all other visions of far inferior kind being subtracted, and this 
one alone left to ravish, absorb and bear away its spectator, wrappipg 
him up in its internal joys, thus rendering eternal life such as we 
have found this single moment of intelligence for which we have pant- 
ed, would not this be the meaning of ‘ Enter into the joy of thy Lord ?’ 
And that joy—when? When we shall all arise, but not all be 
changed ?”* 


* “Et istud quando? An cum omnes resurgemus, sed non omnes 
jimmutabimur?” 1 Cor. 15: 51. While the Greek codices all agree, 
in the Latin there are three different readings of this passage. Au- 
gustine has preferred the Vulgate. The change to which he doubtless 
conceives allusion to be made, is that of the children of God into the 
glorious likeness of Christ. 
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In such a strain was I conversing; and if it was not in this manner 
and in these words, yet, Lord, thou knowest, that in that day, while 
we were holding such intercourse together, and the world, even in 
the midst of our words, with all its delights, was growing more and 
more vile in our eyes, that then she said to me: “ My son, so far as I 
am concerned, there is nothing that any longer delights me in this 
life. What there is more for me to do Son, or why I should longer 
remain, I know not, my chief desire being consummated. One thing 
alone there was, for which I wished to live a little longer, that | might 
see thee become a true Christian before I died. My God has now 
granted me this, to the full, having permitted me to behold you his 
servant, also despising earthly felicity. What then do I here!” 

What reply I made to these things, I do not sufficiently remember. 
Scarcely five days elapsed before she fell intoa fever. One day, 
during her sickness, she swooned away, and became for a while in- 
sensible. We ran to her, when suddenly recovering her senses, and 
Snaoreting me and my brother Navigius standing at her side, she 
said, as if by way of inquiry: “ Where was1?” ‘Then bebolding us 
astonished with grief, she said: “ Will you bury your mother here ?” 
I continued silent, and restrained myself from tears. My brother, 
however, said something in which he indicated that it would be more 
pleasant to have her die at home, in her own country, rather than 
abroad among strangers; which hearing, she tarned upon him an 
anxious and reproving look, for his folly ; and then, fixing her eyes on 
me: “ See,” she said, “ what he says ;” and directly after, addressing 
us both, she continued: “ Place this body anywhere. Trouble your- 
selves not at all about it. The only thing | ask of you, is, that you 
make mention of me at the altar of God, wherever you are.” 

This was a subject of rejoicing to me, as she had always been anx- 
ious tobe buried by the side of her husband, where she had already 
prepared a place for her body. I heard afterwards, that, while we 
were at Ostia, she had discoursed with some friends, one day, when I 
was absent, on contempt of life, and the desirableness of death, when, 
on their expressing surprise that she did not fear to leave her body so 
far from her own country, she replied : “ Nothing is far to God. I have 
no fears that he will be at a loss where to find me, at the resurrec- 
tion.” 


After this ‘affecting scene, Augustine returned to Rome, and 
staid there until the following year; and then, proceeding on 
his way to Africa, he came and tarried a while at Carthage ; 
after which, he took up his residence at or near Tagaste, where 
he lived for about three years,—in company with a few select 
friends who had all things in common,—and devoted his time 
to fasting, benevolence, prayer, studying the Bible and compo- 
sition, 

The conversion of such a man as Augustine naturally attract- 
ed great attention, and elated Christians with ardent hopes. 
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While in this retreat, he began to be talked of as a suitable per- 
son for the ministry. Augustine knew this; and having occa- 
sion, in the year 391, to visit Hippo a a a maritime town or 
city of Numidia,—the church of which was then destitute of a 
presbyter, although he knew it not,—he, on his way thither, 
carefully avoided all vacant parishes ; but was nevertheless, on 
his arrival at this place, taken, and at the earnest desire of Va- 
lerius, its bishop, and his church, made a presbyter. 

Valerius was a man of deep piety, but a Greek by birth, and 
poorly acquainted with the Latin language ; and hence he was 
inadequate to supply the religious wants of his people. Accord- 
ingly he was anxious to obtain an assistant, and had long been 
praying for one. He viewed Augustine, therefore, as sent to him 

y God; welcomed him with all his heart; and, though it was 
contrary to the custom then prevalent in Africa, for a _presby- 
ter to preach before his bishop, permitted him to preach in his 
presence. 

Augustine was much affected at his ordination; and wept out 
——— humility and a deep sense of the responsibility of his 
office. With the express purpose of preparing for his station, 
by meditation, prayer, and studying the sacred Scriptures, he 
immediately requested leave of Valerius to retire a while into a 
monastery. Here he spent much of his time, as he had done 
before, in connection with a number of select brethren, who, like 
the first Christians, had all things in common, and whom he 
formed into a society, from which, as a kind of seminary, there 
issued eight or ten bishops. In this way he proved the means 
of greatly extending monasticism in this region; and gave rise 
to the Augustinian Friars or Eremites. In 395, at the earnest 
request of Valerius, he was made colleague with him, in the 
office of bishop. 

In his sermon concerning the Life and Habits of his Brethren 
speaking of his elevation, he says: “I came to this place for 
the sake of seeing a friend, whom I was anxious to have with 
me, in my monastery, inasmuch as the place was supplied with 
a bishop ; when I was taken and inade presbyter ; and this step 
was the means of introducing me to the office of bishop. I 
brought nothing with me, but the clothes I wore. I chose no 
higher station in the house of God, than that ofa servant ; when 
he said to me, ‘Go up higher.’ ” 

* So called to distinguish it from another Hippo. Its present name 
is Bona. 
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On being elected bishop, Augustine regarded himself as inter- 
dicted from farther retirement, by the voice of God ; and throw- 
ing off his monastic habits, he entered at once, and with great 
zeal, upon his pastoral duties. It would be pleasant to follow 
him here with some minuteness. My limits, however, prohibit 
great particularity of detail. A few things must suffice. 

He considered the church at Hippo Regius as, in a peculiar 
sense, his field of labor; nor did he ever venture to leave it, 
without urgent necessity. Indeed the feebleness of his health 
and the wants of his people both conspired to keep hit there. 
Having many churches, however, to oversee, he had duties to 
perform in other places; and hence, to the great grief of his 
people, he was often obliged to leave them. In other dioceses, 
however, he never Pn, i except by invitation. Carthage 
he usually visited once a year; and sometimes Mauritania. 
In addition to this, he had councils to attend; while he constant- 
ly maintained controversies with the Manicheans, Pelagians, 
Donatists and others; and withal was often called on to give 
advice, answer questions, rectify abuses, etc. 

As a man, he was distinguished for simplicity of dress, tem- 
perance in eating and drinking, meekness of demeanor, and pa- 
tient endurance of insult. Of his meekness, an extract from one 
of his letters to Jerom,—with whom in 394 he had a dispute, 
and whom he treated with so much respect, that they after- 
wards became intimate friends,—will afford a fine illustration. 
“If I have offended you, my dearest brother, I beseech you, by 
the gentleness of Christ, to forgive me, lest, by hurting me in 
return, you be induced to render evil for evil. I see that 1 am 
far inferior to you in the knowledge of the sacred Scriptures. 
What I have I employ in the service of God.” 

He was so careful not to speak evil of the absent, that he had 
the short distich, 


Quisquis amat dictis absentum rodere vitam, 
Hanc mensam indignam noverit esse sibi. 


or, as it has been rendered into English, 


Far from this table be the worthless guest, 
Who wounds another’s fame, tho’ but in jest, 


engraved on his table, to remind his visitors of the impropriety 
of this habit.* 


* See Milner. 
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He was very diligent in business. None of his time was 
wasted. He objected even to writing long letters; indeed, he 
might well do so, from the great number of his correspondents ; 
oa, on a certain occasion, he complains that he had been 
robbed of a day. 

From what has been said of his education, it will readily be 
inferred, that he had little or no knowledge of the oriental lan- 

uages, and of course was not much acquainted with exegesis, 

e was, however, a diligent investigator of the Bible. Usually 
he made it his study for five days in a week. In this employ- 
ment, whatever were. his other defects, he called to his aid an 
uncommon acquaintance with philosophy, and could exercise 
much originality of thought. He was ready to acknowledge 
his ignorance, whenever he came across obscure passages of 
Scripture, or became involved in difficult subjects ; and hence we 
find him checking himself in some of his most daring flights, 
and assuming the attitude of a little child. 

Contemplated as a Christian, we find him, from the moment 
of his conversion, as conspicuous for his virtues, as he had _pre- 
viously been for his vices. That his religion degenerated, in 
many respects, into the austerities and superstitions of his times, 
is perfectly evident; but he appears to better advantage, in 
this respect, than many of his contemporaries. Of the externals 
of religion he seems to have formed a right estimate ; and hence, 
to avoid giving offence, he was in the habit of accommodating 
himself to the various practices of the different churches with 
which he associated. 1 pass now to a consideration of his ser- 
mons and his eloquence. 

Augustine, in the great mass of his writings which have come 
down to us, has left usa considerable collection of homilies and 
discourses. Among them there are many spurious ones ; but 
these have been carefully separated from the genuine, by the 
Benedictine monks, in their edition of his works. Of the genuine 
they number 394 ; of the spurious and doubtful, 317. The for- 
mer they have divided into four classes. The first class, which 
is far the largest, contains discourses upon various passages of 
the Old and New Testaments. The second class comprises 88, 
upon the great festivals of the year. The third class contains 
69, upon the festivals of the saints ; and the fourth, 23, upon a 
variety of subjects, such as the Love of God, Fear, Penance, 
Contempt of the World, Behavior of the Clergy, Peace and 
Concord, and the Resurrection of the Dead; to all which should 
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be added his explanations of the Psalms and the Gospel of John, 
a great part of which was composed and delivered as sermons.* 

These homilies and discourses bear little or no resemblance to 
sermons of the present day, any farther than the spirit of the 
gospel, and the flowing effusions of a virtuous heart always re- 
main the same. They resemble the instructions of a preceptor 
to his pupils, or of a parent to his children, more than set dis- 
courses. They were preached at different times, during a space 
of about forty years. Sometimes they were well studied ; often, 
however, otherwise. Augustine frequently trusted to fortuitous 
or providential circumstances, for his train of thought. Some- 
times the reader, who was often a lad, being careless, did not 
read the portion of Scripture assigned him; at others, he was 
purposely left to choose for himself. On such occasions Augus- 
tine, of course, spoke ex tempore. 

Some of them exhibit all the ardency and fiery zeal of youth, 
and would have been suppressed by their author, in maturer 
years, had it been practicable. Others bear the marks of age 
and sober experience; and others again were evidently pub- 
lished in a very imperfect state, merely from the notes of those 
who heard them. 

None of them exhibit that degree of learning or profundity 
which is to be found in his other writings. The reason is ob- 
vious. His object was not to entertain the learned, but to en- 
lighten common people. Accordingly, he frequently in- 
troduced vulgar words and phrases into his homilies and sacred 
addresses ; in consequence of which his style is, in many re- 
spects, impure. 

His manner of writing is generally animated, and sometimes 
peculiarly so. Whatever he says, even when trifling in itself 
and insipid, and often combined with a mixture of superstition, 
is made to exhibit the true coloring of piety. Take the two 
following instances, the first of which would altogether evapo- 
rate in an English translation. 


O dies preclara et pulchra, nesciens vasperum, non habens occa- 
sum, ubi non erit hostis impugnans, neque ulla illecebra, sed summa 
et certa securitas, secura tranquillitas, et tranquilla jocunditas, jocun- 
da felicitas, felix eternitas, eterna beatitudo, et beata trinitas, et 





* Schmid’s Kanzelvortrag, Bd. ree 150. 
t See Fenelon’s Dialogues on the Eloquence of the Pulpit, Young 
Preacher’s Manual, edited by Dr. Porter, 2d Ed. p. 104. 
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trinitatis unitas, et unitatis Deitas, et Deitatis beata visio, que est 
gaudium Domini Dei tui. 


As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, so panteth my soul 
after thee, O God. My soul thirsteth for thee, O God, the living 
fountain ; when shall | come and appear before thy face! 0 foun. 
tain of life, vein of living waters, when shall I come to the waters of 
thy sweetness, away from this desert, this pathless, this parched 
earth, that I may see thy virtue, thy glory, and quench my thirst with 
the waters of thy mercy. I thirst, O Lord, for the fountains of life ; 
satisfy me. I thirst, O Lord, I thirst for thee, the living God. O Lord, 
when shall I come and appear before thy face ?* 


That as was well acquainted with the fundamental 
principles of eloquence, is evident from his treatise De Doctrina 
Christiana ;+ in which (whatever may be thought and said of 
his manner of doing it) he has laid them down with great pre- 
cision and philosophical correctness. It is certain, also, that he 
had the reputation of a very eloquent man, among his contempo- 
raries, both in the East and in the West. Paulinus, one of his 
correspondents, calls him a spiritual magistrate and physician, 
the renowned teacher of Israel, the salt of the earth, a candle 
rightly set upon the candlestick of the churches; calls his 
mouth a conduit of living water, and pronounces his words 
celestial. Audax calls him the oracle of the law, the restorer of 
spiritual glory, the dispenser of eternal truth. Nectarius says: 
“ Aroused by your eloquence, Marcus Tullius, the consul himself, 
seems to stand before me.” Indeed, we must admit Augustine to 
have possessed something of genuine oratory, if we look at the 
manner in which his sermons were received, and the effects 
which they often produced. 

He was greatly admired by the Africans, as a preacher. 
They took down his sermons, in many cases as they were deliv- 
ered ; and often committed them to memory. All classes of 
people flocked to hear him, and his opponents themselves were 
frequently disarmed upon the spot, and compelled to yield up to 
the influence of the truth, as he uttered it. We have two in- 
stances in particular, as related by himself, in which the effect 
produced by his eloquence was very remarkable. 

As to the first instance,f it seems that there was a custom 
prevalent among the people of Czsarea in Mauritania, which 


* Aug. Bolit.Cap-XXXV- 
+t Comp. Bibl. Rep. 1st Series, Vol. III. p. 569. 
¢} Comp. Bibl. Rep. Ist Series, Vol. ILI. p. 605. 
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had been carried to a monstrous pitch of cruelty. At a partic- 
ular season of the year, citizens, neighbors, brothers, parents 
and children, having formed themselves into a kind of battalion 
divided into two parties, engaged together for some days in 
battle with stones, each one killing whom he could. Augus- 
tine’s object was to draw off the people from a spectacle in 
which they took very great delight. He has not given us his 
discourse on this occasion. He tells us, however, that he availed 
himself, as far as he was able, of the grand in eloquence, nor 
without some success. After he had addressed the people for 
some time, they spake aloud, and applauded him. He was too 
well acquainted, however, with the human heart, to’suppose that 
he had effected any thing substantial, so long as they amused 
themselves with giving him applause. He therefore proceeded 
until he perceived them melting into tears ; and then he conclu- 
ded that a change had, in reality, taken place in their views and 
feelings, and was induced to believe that that horrid custom 
which had long been handed down from father to son, and had 
become wrought into the very natures of the people, would be 
abolished. “ Nor was I disappointed,” he adds; “ for it is now 
eight years since; and no attempt has as yet been made to 
renew it ;”’ and in conclusion he remarks : “ 1 could adduce many 
other instances to show that deep feeling does not burst forth 
in clamor (for he was speaking of the effect of the grand in 
eloquence), but exhibits itself by sighs, tears, and a radical 
change of heart and life.”’* 

As to the second instance, it seems that the African church 
had long been accustomed to celebrate the birth-days of certain 
saints, and, in the end, had so perverted them, that they were 
made occasions of feasting and drunkenness. These celebra- 
tions the African Christians were in the habit of conducting in 
their houses of public worship. Augustine’s design was to per- 
suade his people to abolish these celebrations altogether. He 
gives the following account of the matter, in a letter to his 
friend Alympius, bishop of Tagaste.t 

We must not fail to inform your charity of what was done, that 


with us you may give thanks to God, for the favor received, in be- 
half of which, your prayers were united with ours. Soon after your 


* “ Admiratio, cum maxima est,” says Ferrarius, De Ritu, ete., c. 
xxiv., “silentium gignit; cum mediocris, verba parere et laudes in 
audientium ore.” 

t Augustini Opp., Tom. II. p. 37, sq. 
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departure, it was announced, that the men were tumultuous, and 
said they could not suffer that feast to be abolished, from which, by 
calling it Letitia, they vainly attempt, as you were informed when 

resent, to remove the idea of drunkenness. By the secret counse! 
of Almighty God, it happened very opportunely for us, that on Wed- 
nesday that portion of the gospel was to be treated of in course 
which says: “ Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast 
ye your pearls before swine.” I spake, therefore, concerning dogs 
and swine in such a way, that those who, by their wilful barking, 
opposed the precepts of God, and gave themselves up to the sordid 
pleasures of sense, might be compelled to blush; and concluded so 
that they might see how wicked it was for them to do that, in the 
name of religion, within the walls of the sanctuary, which if they 
should habitually practise at home, must exclude them from that 
which is holy, and from the pearls of the church. 

Although this was well received, yet as few had convened, it was 
not sufficient for so great a matter. Indeed on the divulging abroad 
of the discourse, by those who had heard it, according to the extent 
of their wishes and ability, it found many opposers. When, after- 
wards, Lent had arrived, and a great multitude were assembled to- 
gether at the hour of lecture, that portion of the gospel was read, 
where our Lord speaks of expelling the venders of animals from the 
temple, and of overturning the tables of the money-changers, and 
says, that “ his Father’s house, a house of prayer, has been converted 
into a den of thieves.” 

Having then fixed their attention, by proposing an inquiry con- 
cerning drunkenness, | myself also repeated the same passage, 
and added an argumentation, in which I endeavored to show how 
much more earnestly and vehemently our Lord would have expelled 
drunken feasts, which are everywhere base, from that temple aiienes 
he expelled customary traffick, since the things exposed for sale there 
were at that time necessary for legal sacrifices; and asked them by 
whom they supposed the temple would be made the most to resemble 
a den of thieves, by those who sold such things as were necessary, 
or by those who were in the habit of drinking to excess. 

As [had portions of Scripture prepared ready for the occasion, I then 
added, that the Jews, who hitherto had been a carnal people, in that 
temple where neither the body nor the blood of Christ had as yet been 
presented, had never celebrated drunken, nor even sober feasts ; nor 
do we learn from history that any of them were ever publicly drunk as 
an act of religious worship, except on an occasion in which, having made 
an idol, they honored it with festivals. Having said this, I took the book, 
and read the whole passage.* I also added, with as much sorrow as I 
was able, that, since the apostle, in order to distinguish Christians from 
the hardened Jews, says that his “epistle is not written in tables of 
stone, but in fleshly tables of the heart,” as Moses the servant of God. on 
account of the conduct of the leaders of the people, brake the two ta- 
bles of stone, ought we not much more to break our hearts, when, 
living as we do under the New Testament, we are willing solemnly 


* Exodus, 32: 6 sq. 
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to exhibit those things in the celebration of days instituted in com- 
memoration of saints, which those who lived under the Old Testament, 
in like manner, exhibited in an idolatrous celebration ! 

Having then returned the book of Exodus, I enlarged upon the 
crime of drunkenness, as far as time would permit,and took up the 
apostle Paul and showed among what crimes it should be ranked,— 
reading the passage: “If any man that is called a brother be a forni- 
eator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an ex- 
tortioner, with such an one do not even eat,”*—and admonishing them, 
with sighs and groans, of the danger we are in, from feasting with 
drunkards, even athome. | also alluded to that passage which fol- 
lows soon after: “ Be not deceived ; neither fornicators, nor idolaters, 
nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of themselves with man- 
kind, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extor- 
tioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God. And such were some of 

you. But ye are washed, but ye are justified in the name of the Lord 

Sota: and by the Spirit of our God of which having read, I observed 
that they ought to consider, how it was possible for them, as those who 
had been faithful, to hear the words, “ But ye are washed,” they hav- 
ing hitherto allowed to remain in their hearts, that is, in the interior 
temple of God, that very filthiness of concupiscence, against which 
the kingdom of heaven is closed. 

Thence I proceeded to those words: “ When ye come together 
therefore into one place, this is not to eat the Lord’s supper; for in 
eating, every one taketh before other his own supper ; and one is 
hungry, and another is drunken. What! have ye not houses to eat 
and drink in? or despise ye the church of God?” Having read this 
passage, I carefully laid it open, and showed how that not even sober 
and honorable feasts should be celebrated in the church of God, see- 
ing the apostle does not say, “ Have ye not houses to be drunken in,” 
as if only drunkenness in the church were a thing unlawful; but 
“Have ye not houses to eat and drink in,” this being an act which 
may be done with propriety and honesty, only not in the church of 
God, by those who have houses in which they can refresh themselves, 
whenever necessary. | We, however, have come upon such corrupt 
times and licentious morals, that it is impossible for us to satisfy our- 
selves with mere temperate feasting, but we must also have a domes- 
tic kingdom of drunkenness. 

I also repeated the portion of the gospel which I had handled the 
day before, where it is said of false prophets: “By their fruits ye 
shall know them.”{ I then reminded them that by fruits, in this place, 
are meant works; and asked them, with what fruits drunkenness 
would be classed ; and read that passage, addressed to the Galatians: 
“Now the works of the flesh are manifest, which are these; adultery, 
fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, 
variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, mur- 





* 1 Cor. 5; 11. ¢ 1 Cor. 6: 9 sq. ¢ 1 Cor. 11: 20 sq. 
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ders, drunkenness, revellings, and such like ; of the which I tell you 
before, as I have also told you in time past, that they which do such 
things shall not inherit the kingdom of God.”* 

After having read these words, I asked them, how they supposed 
it to be possible for us, as Christians, (who, according to the command 
of their Lord, are to be discovered by their fruits,) to be recognized 
from the fruit of drunkenness. Moreover, I also read what follows: 
“ But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance ;* and urged them to 
consider how shameful, how much to be lamented it was, that they 
should notonly live upon these fruits of the flesh in private ; but thatthey 
should also desire to bring disgrace upon the church itself; and, if power 
were given, would go so far as to fill the whole sacred temple, how- 
ever large, with crowds of rioters and drunkards ; while, on the other 
hand, they refused to bring God the gifts of spiritual fruits, notwith- 
standing they were invited to do so, both by the authority of the sa- 
cred Scriptures and by our own groans, and thus appropiately to cel- 
ebrate the festivals of the saints. 

These things having been done, I returned the book ; and, having 
nothing prepared for the occasion, I laid before them, according to 
my ability, the pressure of the occasion, and the strength with which 
the Lord graciously deigned to supply me, the common danger,— 
theirs, who had been intrusted to our charge, and ours, who were 
soon to give an account respecting them, to the Prince of shepherils ; 
and entreated them by his humility and the wonderful indignities 
which he suffered, in that he was scourged, spit upon, struck with the 
ee of the hand, and crowned with thorns, by his cross and his 

lood, that if they had offended him in any thing, they would even 
pity us, and reflect upon the ineffable love to me of the venerable Vale- 
rius, who, on their account, had not hesitated to impose upon me the 
dangerous task of handling the words of truth ; and who had often told 
them that his prayers for my coming had been answered, in which an- 
swer he rejoiced, surely not because we were to die a common death, 
or to become the witnesses of theirs, but because that with them, we 
were to strive after eternal life. 

Finally, lalso told them 1 was certain, and indeed to this effect 
felt a perfect confidence in him who cannot lie, who, through the mouth 
of his tprophets, promised respecting our Lord Jesus Christ, saying: 
“If his children forsake my law, and walk not in my judgments; if 
they break my statutes, and keep not my commandments, then will I 
visit their ong: gp with the rod, and their iniquities with 
stripes ;”{ that, if they should contemn the great things which had 
been read and spoken to them, God would visit them with the rod 
— stripes, and not permit them to be condemned with this 
world. 

While I addressed them and made my complaints, God, our De- 


* Gal. 5: 19-21 sq. t Ps. 89: 30 sq. 
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fender and Guide, seemed to impart to me courage and strength, ac- 
cording to the magnitude of the danger and the enterprise. I did not 
move their tears by mine ; but when I had ended speaking, I confess, 
that, anticipated by their weeping, I was unable to abstain. Having 
then wept together fora while, with a strong expectation of their 
amendment, I brought my address to a close. 

On the following day,—the day on which they were accustomed 
to prepare themselves for eating and surfeiting,—l was informed, 
that some, even of those who had been present at my address on the 
day before, had not yet ceased to murmur; and so powerful was the 
influence of this wicked custom over them, that they were constantly 
saying: “Why now? Those who lived before us, without prohibit- 
ing these things, were certainly Christians.” On hearing of this I 
felt altogether at a loss what more powerful devices to employ for 
moving them. 1! proposed, however, if they should think of persever 
ing, after having read that passage, ‘The watchman is absolved if 
he have given timely warning of the danger, even though the per- 
sons warned refuse to take heed, to shake out my robes and depart. 

Then indeed the Lord showed that he does not forsake us; but 
that, on the other hand, he would encourage us, whatever our circum- 
stances, to anticipate his assistance ; for, before the time had arrived 
for us to ascend into the pulpit, those very persons entered, of whose 
complaints I had heard concerning my opposition to their ancient 
custom, whom I received with kindness, and with a few words brought 
over to sane views ; and when the time for discoursing had arrived, 
omitting the portion of Scripture which I had selected,—as now it 
seemed to be uncalled for,—I observed concerning the affair itself, 
that, in opposition to those who say: “ Why now ?” we could bring 
nothing more comprehensive or more to the purpose, than the reply : 
“ Even now.” 

Lest our ancestors, héwever, of preceding generations, who had 
either indulged the ignorant multitude in such plain and obvious 
crimes, or else had not dared to lay prohibitory injunctions upon them, 
in this respect, should seem to have, in some measure, been treated 
with contumely, I went on to explain to the assembly, by what neces- 
sity these things seem to have first originated in the church. After 
the endurance of many and vehement persecutions,—peace being at 
length established among them,—crowds of Gentiles, desirous of 
coming under the Christian name, were prevented solely by the con- 
sideration that they had been aceustomed to spend many days with 
their idols, in excessive feasting and drunkenness, and could not easily 
restrain themselves from these very ancient as well as these most 
pernicious pleasures. It was deemed well, by our fathers, in the 
mean time, to spare, in part, this infirmity; and that instead of those 
festivities which they had left behind, they should celebrate others, 
not with similar sacrilege indeed, but yet with similar luxury, in 
honor of the martyrs. Being, in this case, bound together by the 
uame of Christ, and brought under the yoke of his authority, they 
would be taught those salutary precepts of sobriety, which, under 





* Ez. 33: 9. 
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such circumstances, out of honor and reverence for their instructor, 
they would be unable to withstand.* The time, however, has now 
arrived in which those who dare not deny themselves to be Christians, 
should begin to live according to the will of Christ; and those things, 
which were conceded, in order that they might become Christians, 
should, since they have become such, be utterly repudiated. ' 

I then gave them an exhortation, telling them that we should im- 
itate those transmarine churches in which these errors had, in part, 
never been received; and in part, by means of good rectors, in con- 
nection with obedient people, had been corrected ; and as examples 
of daily drunkenness were adduced from the church of the blessed 
apostle Peter, I told them, in the first place, that we had heard that 
this custom had often been prohibited there ; but that, as the place is 
remote from the observation and inspection of the bishop ; and, as in 
so large a city the number of those devoted to sensual pleasures is 
very great, strangers in particular, who first visit it from time to time, 
retaining the custom with a violence proportioned to their ignorance, 
this outrageous pest had, as yet, not been stayed and assuaged ; but 
that, however, if we would honor the apostle Peter, we must listen to 
his precepts, and pay more earnest heed to his epistle in which his 
will stands recorded, than we do to his church, in which there is 
nothing of it to be discovered. 

I immediately took the book and repeated that passage in which 
he says: “ Forasmuch then as Christ hath suffered for us in the flesh, 
arm yourselves likewise with the same mind; for he that hath sutier- 
ed in the flesh hath ceased from sin; that he should no longer live 
the rest of his time in the flesh to the lusts of men, but to the will of 
God. For the time past of our life may suffice us to have wrouglit 
the will of the Gentiles, when we walked in lasciviousness, lusts, ex- 
cess of wine, revellings, banquetings, and abominable idolatries.”t 

These things having been done,—finding all those present unani- 
mously joining in the good resolution to treat this wicked custom with 
contempt,—l felt anxious to have them present at the sacred lections 
and psalms, at twelve o’clock, that thus they might please to celebrate 
that day with more than ordinary integrity and propriety of conduct, 
knowing that it could readily be ascertained with all certainty, trom 
the number of those convening, who would act under the influence of 
reason, and who would give himself up to his appetite. Here every 
thing having been read, my discourse was terminated. 

In the afternoon, however, a greater number were present than 
there were in the forenoon, passing the time,—even to the hour for us 


* It would seem that many of these changes and accommodations 
were not made with as great caution, nor with as good motives; it 
being clear to most unprejudiced persons, that many things in 
Catholicism are nothing more nor less than baptized heathenism, 
even to some of the statues usually exhibited, as those of the Virgin 
Mary. See, in particular, Bishop Middleton’s Popery Unmasked ; a 
work which (or at least something like it), accompanied with notes, 
would bear to be republished, in this our day. 

tT 1 Pet. 4: 1 sq. 
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to go forth with the bishop,—alternately in the exercises of reading 
and psalmody; and two psalms were read, when we went forth. 
Then the old man desired me to say something to them, which being 
unwilling to do, as I was anxious to have this dangerous day brought 
to a close, he laid his commands upon me to this eflect. Accordingly 
] made them a short address, in which I gave thanks to God ; and as 
we heard that the usual feasts were celebrated in the church of the 
heretics, and that even at the time in which such things were trans- 
acting among us, they were (as on former occasions) engaged in 
their cups, I observed, that the beauty of the day is heightened on 
being compared with the night; and that white appears more agree- 
able when contrasted with black ; and that, in like manner, our union 
in this spiritual celebration would perhaps have been less pleasant if 
not brought into comparison with the carnal ingurgitation of the o 
posite party ; and I exhorted them, if they had tasted of the kindness of 
the Lord, to give evidence thereof, by earnestly desiring to participate 
in such feasts,—assuring them at the same time, that those who pur- 
sue that which will ultimately be destroyed, as of prime importance, 
have great occasion for fear: since every one becomes a companion 
of the object of his worship; and the apostle Paul has derided such 
persons, when he says, “ whose God is their belly ;”* as the same 
apostle has also said in another place, “ meats for the belly, and the 
belly for meats; but God shall destroy both it and them ;”t from 
all which it follows, that we ought sedulously to endeavor after the 
attainment of that which cannot be cast out into the draught; but 
which, removed as far as possible from carnal affection, can be re- 
tained by the sanctification of the spirit. And when, in support of the 
same sentiment, those things had been spoken, so far as the time 
would permit, which the Lord deigned to suggest, the usual daily 
evening services were performed, and we withdrew in company of 
the bishop, while the brethren engaged in singing a hymn, not a few 
of both sexes remaining behind engaged in psalmody, even to the 
twilight of the day. 





From the preceding extracts and remarks, the reader, I 
trust, will be able to obtain some correct conception of Augus- 
tine’s preaching and oratory. That he had many of the native 
qualities of a good speaker, must certainly be admitted ; nor is 
there any room to doubt that he attracted great crowds, and 
often produced uncommon effects. 

With all these and other facts before us, however, respecting 
Augustine as a sacred orator, it may be questioned, with Du Pin, 
whether his sermons would attract many hearers at the present 
day; and Schmid even affirms that they have done as much 
injury as good. “ He is certainly,” says this latter critic, “ in 
no respect to be considered as a pattern for a sacred orator. 

* Phil 3: 19. 

t 1 Cor. 6: 13. [ follow the English here, as elsewhere, not re- 
garding the deviation of the Vulgate worth notice. 
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Few religious discourses are to be found which contain so many 
imperfections. There is no want in them, indeed, of subtleties 
and playful wit. Extremely deficient, however, are they in 
respect to thoroughness of investigation, appropriateness of illus- 
tration, a useful treatment of subjects, a correct interpretation of 
the Holy Scriptures, and an easy and agreeable style and man- 
ner of address.” 

In treating on dogmatical topics, the author runs out into all 
their learned distinctions and definitions, without giving them 
any practical application; while, at the same time, the proofs 
he employs, are very artificial; and the illustrations which he 
introduces are exceedingly inappropriate. He, on all occasions, 
stands forth as a violent opposer of the heretics, especially of 
the Arians, the Manichezans, the Pelagians, and the Donatists. 
Of course these discourses were nothing more nor less than very 
dry and barren treatises. 

His moral discourses are of a much better character. They 
are not free, indeed, from the faults and the corrupt taste of the 
age ; nor are they carried out in a manner sufficiently regular, 
substantial and convincing. At the same time they exhibit 
much prolixity ; and abound in playful wit. In the recom- 
mendation of single virtues, however, they are by no means 
destitute of good moral argumentation and a proper array of 
motives. 

His biblical discourses are the most imperfect. They are full 
of subtle, allegorical and typical representations; they abound 
in play upon words; and contain abstruse questions, with 
learned answers. In his discourses on the Psalms, he makes an 
allegorical application of every thing to the New Testament. 
In his discourses on John, on the other hand, he everywhere 
presents us with allusions to the affairs of the Old Testament. 
The art of huddling together a multitude of quotations from 
Scripture, by way of proof, without any appropriate selection 
whatever, is peculiarly his own. 

In his discourses on the Saints, we meet with many fabulous 
and superstitious narrations ; and in the 71st, quite a long and 
full discussion of the doctrine of a purgatory. 

The style is very dry,—destitute, indeed, of all charms, being 
made up solely of short and broken sallies, or of long, intricate 
and very obscure periods; or else of short questions and an- 
swers, arranged in the manner of a dialogue. In particular, the 
author is very prolix,spending much time in turning a thought 
over and over by the aid of quibbles, so that he never descends 
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to the bottom of any thing he says. Sometimes he tries to catch 
the attention of his hearers by a few pertinent remarks; but in 
general he seems altogether indifferent in this respect. 

He is, take one discourse with another, without an introduc- 
tion; and often without a formal conclusion. Sometimes, how- 
ever, he closes with a doxology, and sometimes with a prayer, 
which begins: “ Conversi ad Dominum.” They are, for the 
most part, very short. Some few of them, on the other hand, 
are remarkably long. 





To the above critique, drawn chiefly from Schmid,* it may be 
added that his style, in many respects, resembles that of the face- 
tious Thomas Fuller, of the 17th century; or nearer still, that 
of our own Cotton Mather. Sometimes it exhibits fullness of 
thought. In general, however, it is rendered full by alliteration 
or verbal play ; andif we find any thought in him that is splen- 
did,—which is often the case,for he was unquestionably a think- 
er and a man of genius,—it must be hewn out of a mass of 
rocks, or cleared of a vast amount of useless rubbish, and abun- 
dantly trimmed and pruned, before it can be employed. His 
piety seems everywhere unquestionable. His talents were 
probably such as would have conformed him to the age in which 
he might live, and thus have always rendered him, in many res- 
pects, an interesting and attractive preacher.} 

In concluding this article, I will only add, that Augustine 
died in troublesome times; but his death was that of a Chris- 
tian. Hippo, which was the strongest fortress in Africa, had 
become a refuge for various persons, and was undergoing a 
siege of the Vandals, in the year 430; when, in about the third 
month of the siege, Augustine was seized with a fever, which 
he doubted not, from the very first, would prove fatal. He had 
often looked forward to death in his meditations; and he found 
himself peaceful and happy as it drew nearer. Indeed, “ he 
was not able to contain within his breast the desires of his soul, 
in which he sighed after the glorious day of eternity. He calm- 
ly resigned his spirit into the hands of God, from whom he had 
received it, on the 28th of Aug. 430, after having lived 76 
years, and spent almost 40 of them in the labors of the minis- 
try.” 





* Anleitung, u. s. w. Th. III. p. 149 sq. 
t Compare what Erasmus says of him, as quoted in the Biblical 
Repos. Ist series, Vol. III. p. 570. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


Evements or Literary Taste:—Tue DirFrEkENCE BETWEEN 
Prose AND Poerry.* 


By Rev. Charles B. Hadduck, Professor of Intellectual Philosophy and English Literature , 
Dartimouth College, N. i. 


One of the first inquiries to be made, in relation to a book, is, 
To what class does it belong? Is it Prose, or Poetry? Is it 
Philosophy, or History, or Fiction? On the answer given to 
these questions depend, in important points, the standard by 
which the work is to be judged, and the feelings with which it 
should be read. The different kinds of composition have each its 
appropropriate objects, and are executed each on its peculiar 
principles. Each has much that is common to the rest, and 
that lays the foundation for the common name of Literature. 
But, under this common name, works of extremely dissimilar 
structure and spirit are included; human thought and feeling 
are embodied in a common language, and yet in forms as unlike 
as those of material nature, and with aspects as varying as the 
colors of the sky. 











































* The reader should be apprised that this article constitutes 
a chapter in a work prepared by Professor Hadduck, and soon 
to be published, entitled sthetics, or the Elements of Literary 
Taste. It is therefore, though complete in itself, but part of a 
more general discussion. This will account for the occasional 
references which it contains to associated topics elsewhere 
considered. The scope and design of the work will be more 
fully stated under our head of “ Literary Intelligence,” where 
we shall announce its proposed publication. In the mean time 
we have obtained the author’s permission to enrich our pages 
with this interesting chapter. It may be regarded as at once 
a specimen and an earnest of the character of the entire work. 
As such we commend it to the attention of our readers, and 
especially to the officers of colleges and to other teachers, who 
have felt the want of a Text-book, on this subject, of an eleva- 
ted character and adapted to the demands of taste and criti- 
cism in our educated circles.—Ep. 
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The mathematician, who assured Mr. Addison, that the 
greatest pleasure he took in reading Virgil was in examining 
JEneas’s voyage by the map, and the scientific gentleman, who, 
being asked his opinion of an epic poem which he had just read, 
gravely replied, “* What does it prove ?’”’ appear ridiculous, not 
because the one was delighted with geography, and the other 
with demonstration; but because they could find delight in 
nothing else, and sought geography and demonstration in works 
which did not profess to teach them. They overlooked the 
distinctions of literary composition. The mistake of the one 
was that of the child, who gazes with admiration on the shining 
case and mysterious motions of a watch, without the least idea of 
the beautiful mechanism which distinguishes and chronicles the 
fugitive moments ; that of the other, the error of the blind man, 
who complained of spectacles, that they did not enable him to 
see. 

The reader who takes the novels of Scott, or the dramas of 
Shakspeare, or Pilgrim’s Progress, for matters of fact, must have 
strange notions of this world. If the same course of thought, 
the same severity of method, the same forms of argument, and the 
same style of illustration and expression were demanded of the poet 
or the historian, which we exact of the mathematician and the 

hilosopher, what would become of their charming eloquence ? 

Nhy, the forms of life, and health, and beauty, which now en- 
gage our hearts and win our admiration in these works of genius, 
would be all withered to skeletons. If, on the other hand, the 
freedom, the variety, the grace, the imagination, which are 
characteristic of fine writing, were required of the authors of 
exact science, how impossible it would be for them to maintain 
that precision of thought, that logical order, and that uniform, 
unambiguous expression, which are so essential in the conduct 
of arguments on abstract and difficult subjects—subjects that 
demand minute and undistracted attention, and, in order to be 
justly apprehended, must be separated, as much as possible, 
from every thing foreign or accidental to them. 

No; it must not be, that every thing in literature shall be 
measured by the same standard, and looked upon with one 
common feeling. Some things are to be weighed in a balance ; 
some to be meted out in a bushel; some to be calculated by 
lines and angles; and, peradventure, some will be found of 
such airy consistence, such gossamer texture, as to refuse to be 
estimated by any of these gross measures, and to submit only to 
the ordeal of fancy. 
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It is a narrow criticism which would restrict literature to one 
walk, one form, onecostume. She is as boundless in her range, 
as various in her aspect, as free in her attire, as human thought 
itself, of which, in its ever-multiplying varieties, she is the 
record, the embodied image. Like the life she represents, she 
has her infancy, her youth, her manhood and her age. Like 
nature, with which she cherishes communion, and whose change- 
ful features she embalms, she has revolving seasons of her own 
—a budding spring, a fervid summer, a “ sear and yellow” au- 
tumn, and a drowsy winter. She has hours of earnest labor, 
and of calm repose—pastimes, day-dreams, phantasies. She is 
not always toiling at the oar, nor delving in the mine, nor 
nerved for solemn debate, nor clad in armor; but, sometimes, 
“sporting with the Naiads in the shade, or playing with the 
tangles of Newra’s hair.” In these various occupations how 
impossible it is to regard her with the same feeling and to try 
her by a single rule. It would be like looking at the councils 
of the senate chamber and the debates of a public school, at the 
grave enterprises of life and the sports of the village play- 
ground, at the realities of the battle-field and the manceuvres of 
a militia muster, with the same eye and the same allowance. 

The sense of the beautiful is as really part of our nature as 
the sense of the true, or of the right; and the forms and shades 
and groups of thought, that are fitted to produce the emotion of 
beauty in us, are as diversified as the sights or sounds which 
supply the ever-changing pleasures of the eye and the ear. It 
is the office of true criticism to enable us to appreciate these 
varieties of literary production, and to heighten the enjoyment 
which we derive from them. To attain the enviable sensibility 
which apprehends the more delicate lines and tints of the beau- 
tiful in composition, something more, it is true, is necessary than 
the best criticism can confer—more than any skill can teach. 
The wisest discipline would fail of this end, unless assisted and 
rendered efficacious by the insensible influence of habitual fa- 
miliarity with the models of taste. It would seem that the sense 
of beauty, of which we are made capable by nature, is developed 
in the mind by exercise, and though, like other powers, it may 
be conferred on men in different degrees, is always nourished 
and matured by its appropriate aliment—rTue sBEauTiFuL. It is 
strengthened by being indulged. It is called out by being ap- 
pealed to. And the aid which theory and criticism afford in its 
cultivation, is merely to point out and supply appropriate ob- 
jects—the natural occasions for its exercise. 
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This office, however, though certainly humble, in comparison 
with the production of the great works whose merit it is the 
business of criticism to determine, is, nevertheless, as important 
as it is delicate. Few minds are qualified to discern, unaided, 
the less obvious beauties of composition, or even to find the 
position from which they are best surveyed. To furnish assist- 
ance in doing this is the object of all critical rules. To develop 
the principles of our nature, on which the various excellences of 
composition depend, and according to which the models of good 
writing are executed, is the proper business of the philosophy 
or theory of literary composition. 

The natural method of study, in this part of education, would 
therefore seem to be, to proceed from the consideration of the 
theory of taste, and its common relation to all the forms of beauty, 
in nature, art, or literature, to the general idea of literature— 
subjects already treated in the foregoing pages—and thence to 
the particular examination of this department of genius, under 
the familiar divisions to which we are accustomed in rhetorical 
treatises. This will, accordingly, be the object of the present 
and of several of the succeeding chapters. 

That these divisions are perfect need not be assumed. It is 
the necessary consequence of the progress of literature, that its 
several departments should be more and more separated from 
each other, and that new departments should now and then be 
formed. History and poetry and theology seem to have been 
all united in the infancy of composition ; and, within a short 
period, we have seen the novel distinguished from the romance, 
and the historical novel from others of the same family; and, 
still more recently, the satirical novel, in which contemporary 
manners are exposed to public censure, raised to singular popu- 
larity by the talent of a living writer. Other forms of literary 
production may be introduced ; and those now familiar to us 
may be yet further modified. It is, however, sufficient for the 
— of the present work, to distinguish the principal 

ranches of composition as now well understood, and to point 


out the characteristic features of each, the rules to which the 
are respectively subject, and the circumstances to be enibhned, 
in determining their merits, and in deriving improvement or 
enjoyment from them. 


The most general distinction of literary productions is that of 
Prose and Porrry. What is Prose? And what is Poetry ? 
SECOND SERIES, VOL. Vil. NO. Il. 13 
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Wherein are they distinguished? And what are those com- 
mon traits, which belong to them as, equally, branches of litera- 
ture ? 

It will assist us in replying to these questions to begin by con- 
sidering, in what they are not distinguished. 

Prose and poetry are, then, not distinguished by their subjects. 
One subject may be more appropriate to poetry, another, to 
prose. But nearly all subjects admit of being treated in either. 
Poetry, we are told, was, originally, the only vehicle of formal 
instruction. “ Minosand Thales,” says Dr. Blair, “ sung to the 
lyre, the laws which ry | composed, and till the age immedi- 
ately preceding that of Herodotus, history had appeared in no 
other form than that of poetical tales.” Homer was the first 
historian, and Hesiod the first theologian of Greece. The 
longest poem of Horace, the Art of Poetry, is a carefully written 
treatise on an important branch of rhetoric. The Georgits, 
considered the most finished of the works of Virgil, is an ample 
discussion of the subject of agriculture, as it was understood in 
his time. Dr. Armstrong wrote a poem on the Art of Preserv- 
ing Health, in which a system of dietetics and exercise is laid 
down with the didactic minuteness of a physician. Green 
wrote a poem on the Spleen, in which the art of cheerfulness is 
treated with similar particularity. Pope wrote, in poetry, the Art 
of Criticism, and a philosophical Essay on Man, and Dr. Aken- 
side, a theory of taste, in his Pleasures of the Imagination, from 
which Dr. Thomas Brown has quoted no small part in illustra- 
tion of his philosophical doctrines. In short, every thing but the 
pure mathematics has, I believe, been sung ; and even one of the 
propositions of Euclid has been versified by Coleridge ; the mul- 
tiplication table had been set to music before. 

Poetry is not distinguished from prose by the fictitious char- 
acter of the one and the reality of the other. Fact and fiction 
belong to the domain of each. The Iliad of Homer is, proba- 
bly, founded on real events in the history of his country. And, 
even if such an event as the siege of Troy never happened, and 
every historical incident, which the poet has connected with it, 
were absolutely fictitious, still what a mass of fact would remain 
in the Iliad; what a body of information might be gathered 
from it in relation to the manners, the institutions, the pursuits, 
the character of the poet’s times ; what details of life and feel- 
ing and thought, which we know must have been taken from 
the actual state of things in the heroic ages of Greece. The 
geography, the scenery, the climate of her sunny islands and 
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sparkling waters, are delineated with surprising accuracy by her 
blind bard. The leading incidents and characters in the historical 
plays of Shakspeare are real. The assassination of Cesar and the 
civil wars that followed, are not essentially misrepresented by the 
poet. Brutus and Cassius, Anthony and Cleopatra are not feigned 
by him. King John and King Richard, the Henrys and the 
Edwards, and the touching or terrible scenes in which they fig- 
ure in the wonderful dramas of this poet-historian, had, in all 
important respects, a literal existence. 

Indeed, even poetry rarely creates any thing wholly fictitious ; 
though it is true, that fiction is her highest and most character- 
istic vocation. If, on the one hand, creation is the peculiar pre- 
rogative of genius, and exhibits in their boldest and grandest 
features the wonderful powers of our nature, it is on the other 
hand even humiliating to think, how little'after all it is permitted to 
the most original minds to create. And it is worthy of observation 
that history, and eloquence, and philosophy admit of a species of 
fiction. The severest annalist selects from the series of inci- 
dents which make up the life he records ; and, though he may 
never distort, or essentially color, events or characters, it is 
hardly possible that the historian, or the orator, should present 
us with a perfect transcript of reality. The most practical and 
impartial eye sees not even the present precisely as it is, much 
less the remote and the past. And it is only when we think 
how little we know of the real events in the midst of which we 
live, and some of which we originate, or modify, that we under- 
stand the extreme delicacy and intrinsic difficulty of represent- 
ing human life in history. He is a fortunate statesman, who 
apprehends the movements of his own time, entirely ; the saga- 
city is rare, which can trace a single important event to its true 
causes and its actual effects. What resources must then be 
necessary to determine the sequence, which connects the com- 
plicated tissue of social life, in all its Protean forms, as they are 
successively unfolded on the theatre of national or general his- 
tory. The facts of history, ascertained beyond dispute, are nu- 
merous and multiform, and the lessons they teach often infalli- 
ble and inestimable. Human experience has been sufficiently 
extended and varied, and faithfully enough recorded, to have 
profited mankind far more than it has done. But it is idle to 
look for absolute reality and truth unmixed with theory or fancy, 
in the most veritable narrative. Were there no reason in the 
nature of the subject itself, there is enough in the essential im- 
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perfection of our mental vision ; for the intellectual, like the ex- 

ternal eye, robes its objects, sometimes, in colors of its own. 

“ The eyes of a man in the jaundice,” says Watts, “make yellow 

observations on every thing ; and the soul tinctured with any 
assion, diffuses a false color over the appearance of things.” 
appy is the historian whose “ eye is single.” 

In oratory we are so accustomed to exaggeration and per- 
version of facts, that we instinctively put ourselves on our 
guard against illusion. And even in philosophy, theory, hy- 
pothesis, speculation, words in their primitive meaning imply- 
ing nothing bad, have come to signify something unreal and 
fanciful ; a change of use which can be accounted for only from 
the fact, that so much which bears the name of philosophy has 
proved untrue. There is, however, this difference between fic- 
tion in history, eloquence and philosophy, and fiction in poetry, 
that in the former case it is disavowed, in the latter it is professed 
The historian, the orator, and the philosopher propose truth ; 
we demand truth of them, we are offended if fiction is intention- 
ally substituted for it; and the author loses in our confidence 
and esteem, in proportion as he fails for any cause to exhibit it. 
The poet not only proposes fiction ; he is ambitious of it; he is 
by profession, as his name — a maker ; to create is his lof- 
tiest aim ; originality his highest praise. 

The Novetist shares the world of fiction almost equally with 
the poet. As great liberty of invention is allowed him, and he, 
quite as frequently, weaves his narrative and his characters out of 
hisown fancy. The more elevated creations of the novelist are, in 
this respect, essentially poetical, though in general the fictitious in 
prose is a nearer approximation to fact than poetry exhibits. To 
the difference in their language corresponds, in some degree, the 
difference in the tone and spirit of their creations. Those of the 
poet are more select and dignified ; those of the novelist, more 
ordinary and vulgar. If truth, in the representation of human 
nature, imply completeness and justness of view, it must be admit- 
ted that the poet is even less fictitious than the novelist. For 
the aspects of our nature dwelt upon by the latter are more con- 
fined and unimportant. A great part of the stirring interest of 
the common novel arises from the unprofitable unfolding of pas- 
sions, which, if human, are not good to be felt or witnessed, and 
on occasions such as never occur. The influence of these works 
on the reader is very like that of spending one’s time in gazing 
at public spectacles and feats of agility and conflicts of passion ; 
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or lounging in places of concourse, in courts of law, at houses of 
gaming, and race courses. We enjoy the excitement, and we 
want it again. Poetry aims higher, and sustains herself in 
more wholesome and more just ideas of man. There are ex- 
ceptions, but, considered as a department of literature, its senti- 
ments are purer and nobler, its philosophy is deeper, and its ex- 
amples more unexceptionable. Indeed, there seemis to be some- 
thing in the style of mind, which distinguishes the higher order 
of poets, that fits them to sympathize with moral greatness and 
religious truth. And we rise from the perusal of their works 
with profounder conceptions of ourselves and a deeper feeling 
of the great objects and interests of life. The soul is raised to 
a point of more comprehensive observation, and inspired with 
more becoming sentiments. As works of art, too, the great 
productions of poetry are of a higher character; they have a 
more perfect unity ard sounder philosophy; they are executed 
in a more perfect style ; and they seem, throughout, to imply a 
nobler order of thought and a more solicitous and careful study 
and discipline in the author. This may be partly owing to the 
fact that the great models, by which our taste has been cultiva- 
ted, are chiefly poetical. The art of composition was carried to 
its perfection, by the classical writers, and was especially so in 
the illustrious poems, which they have left us, and on which 
our rhetorical rules have been mainly founded. The standard of 
excellency in poetry is therefore higher. It is observable, also, 
that poetry is addressed toa smaller number of readers; it is appre- 
ciated by comparatively few; and it appears in its more elevated 
forms to have been reserved as the medium of communion for the 
thoughtful and imaginative, as the expression of those finer feel- 
ings and profounder conceptions which constitute the inward 
life of regulated and chastened genius. The very language of 
prose brings the spirit almost instinctively down to fellowship 
with the ordinary world of men, and interests us again in the 
grosser elements and associations of life. But however the fact 
be accounted for, it cannot be denied that fiction in poetry is of 
a higher character and a more improving influence upon the 
taste and the heart, than fiction in prose. Except Bunyan, and 
possibly Scott, there is no Milton, no Shakspeare, no Thomson, 
no Young, no Cowper, no Wordsworth, among the English au- 
thors of prose fiction, though our poets would hardly fill an al- 
cove in the library of our works of fiction. Such is the differ- 
13* 
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ence of poetic and prose fiction. Still, the mere fact that poetry 
is fictitious, does not distinguish it from prose. 

Nor is it thus distinguished from prose by its ideal represen- 
tations of life—by “ accommodating the shows of things in this 
respect to the desires of the mind,” as Lord Bacon has describ- 
ed it. This sort of fiction, for it is properly fiction, which con- 
sists in representing not what is, but what we might wish, and 
which undoubtedly is a natural and useful exercise of the im- 
agination, is not confined to poets. The politician creates 
Utopian states, and the orator, while he laments the golden age 
of ancestral happiness, paints the future in the bright colors of 
his own glowing hopes. On the other hand, poetry sometimes 
descends to the description ot life as it is. The muse of Crabb 
is fond of the homely incident, and every day occurrences of the 
ordinary world. Cowper and Wordsworth afford examples of 
the same kind. 

Poetry and prose are not essentially discriminated by their 
objects. In both, either the understanding or the feelings may 
be addressed. In both, we reason or inform, instruct or please. 
In both, we awaken the imagination or arouse the passions. 

What writer of prose reasons more conclusively than Young 
on the immortality of the soul? Who is more instructive than 
Akenside in the Pleasures of the Imagination, or Cowper in the 
Task? What poet, on the other hand, is more evidently pleas- 
ing than Irving in the Sketch Book, or Addison in the Spectator, 
or Johnson in Rasselas, or Fouqué in Undine ? 

Again, poetry is not distinguished from prose by the figures 
or the words which it uses. There is scarcely a simile, or a 
metaphor, employed by the poet, which would be absolutely 
inadmissible in eloquence, or prose fiction. At least, the differ- 
ence, in this respect, is so inconsiderable as to go but very little 
way in discriminating these great departments of letters. The 
real language of life is sometimes stronger and bolder than 
poetry admits of. The conceptions we form of passion fall 
often below reality. Probably, no audience would endure on 
the stage, the expressions of emotion which we occasion- 
ally hear uttered by the living subjects of grief or despair. 
Eloquence, the language of real life, assumes, therefore, in its 
most impassioned strains, a diction more vivid and glowing than 
poetry itself. 

Words, for the most part, are common to poetry and prose. 
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The number of words in our language, utterly excluded from 
either, is extremely small. In general, those most fit for the idea 
in the one, are the very same which would be most suitable in 
the other. 

Finally, it cannot even be said that metre itself is altogether 
peculiar to poetry. The ancient critics undertook to point out the 
measure of prose ; and modern rhetoricians speak of the numerous 
prose of Cicero, the harmonious flow of Burke, the measured 
pomp of Johnson’s period. There is as marked a difference in 
what may be called the music of prose composition, between 
McPherson’s Ossian, or Fenelon’s Telemachus, and John Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, or Bishop Butler’s Analogy, as there is 
between the most melodious prose and the loosest verse. It is 
not always easy to determine, where verse ends and prose be- 

ns. 

We seem then to have arrived at the conclusion, that there 
is, in truth, No essential difference between poetry and prose ; 
and that what have been taken to be two distinct styles of com- 
position, so different, that a child might distinguish them, are 
much the same thing! No, by no means. They are as unlike as 
singing and speaking; as unlike as dancing and walking. A 
man may sing or speak on the same subject; may utter fact or 
fiction ; may represent real life, or life refined and ideal; may 
instruct or please; may in both cases use, for the most part, the 
same figures and the same words. Yet, who does not see the 
difference between singing and speaking? Who ever mistakes 
the one for the other, even though one may sometimes sing as if 
he were speaking, or speak as if he were singing ? 

In dancing the same instruments of locomotion are used, the 
same change of place may be produced, as in walking. Yet, 
who ever mistakes the one for the other? Who does not see it 
and complain, if one walks as he would dance, or dances as 
he would walk ? 

Dancing may be called the poetry of walking; singing, the 
poetry of speaking. That is, dancing is an art, in which the 
instruments of locomotion, ordinarily used for purposes of con- 
venience or utility, and no farther thought of than as they sub- 
serve such purposes, have come to be used in an entirely 
different way, and for an entirely different effect ; that is, for the 
gratification of a taste, for the display of skill, of grace, of 
beauty in attitude and motion. Singing, in like manner, is the 
employment of the organs of the voice for the production of 
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that peculiar effect, which sounds, as such, are capable of pro- 
ducing, and especially when connected with appropriate thought 
and emotion. In walking and speaking the action is merely 
instrumental to some end; in dancing and singing the action is 
the principal end in itself. They are expressions of certain 
states of mind, which find satisfaction in that expression. 
Hence the fact, that when, in walking or speaking, a man 
ardently thinks of his own motion or utterance, he runs the 
hazard of disgusting ; whereas in dancing, or singing, we are 
not displeased, if within certain limits, he evidently studies to 
move with dignity and grace, or to prolong and vary the pleas- 
ing and fascinating tones of his voice. He is but fixing his at- 
tention on the proper end of his performance ; he does no more 
than the orator in sudying to persuade, or the philosopher in 
laboring to instruct. 

In speaking it is not, indeed, a matter of indifference what 
tones a man uses, or what sounds he utters. A clear, full, 
smooth voice, an easy, various, musical modulation are points 
of excellence in eloquence, or familiar discourse, and contribute 
to the general effect. And instances may occur of such extreme 
delicacy and beauty of elocution, in these respects, as to approach 
very near, in character and effect, to music itself ; not, however, 

robably without some sacrifice of the variety and energy which 

long to efficient speaking. Singing also may, as in chants 
and in the “ Schoolmaster,” and other similar pieces, so far 
sacrifice the flow and melody of music to distinct conversational 
variety and freedom, as to approach almost to elevated and 
harmonious discourse. Dancing and walking, too, may be 
widely different in the extremes, and yet almost run into each 
other, and be scarcely distinguishable, if the appropriate char- 
acter of each is but imperfectly marked. 

To what has thus been described as the poetry of motion and 
the poetry of elocution, the poetry of composition corresponds. 
Prose is ordinary, free, familiar, inartificial composition ; em- 
ployed in the business of life ; for the ends of life; and, in its 
spirit and character, business-like. The aspects in which it 
considers objects are their SCIENTIFIC, COMMON SENSE aspects. 
The style it adopts is perspicuous, unstudied, efficient. It has 
an end, beyond itself, to attain, and to that end it looks and 
adapts itself. It demands attention for no other purpose; it desires 
means for no other object. It never seeks to place a thought 
in a striking light, for the sake of that light, saying, as it were, 
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“ How beautiful, how grand, how wonderful this is!” It attracts 
not attention to itself. It studies not effect; it asks not to be 
admired. It knows nothing about selecting and grouping and 
coloring, to create a picture for the delight and wonder of the 
beholder. It is a “ plain blunt personage,” who “speaks right 
on the things which he doth know.” 

Poetry, on the other hand, is art, skill, taste, displayed in 
presenting, from the real world, or the world of fancy, the 
selectest things, in their most perfect forms, their best attitudes, 
their loveliest attire, their most suggestive and affecting relations. 
Thus it endeavors to awaken the imagination ; to throw a spell 
over the scenes it portrays; to create about the reader a kind 
of faery world, in which he is himself, after all, the greatest 
wonder to himself. 

Here composiTioN—in its literal sense putting together—em- 
phatically takes place. Here are the best ideas, in the best or- 
der, and in the best expressions. While the intellect is tasked, 
the heart is touched, and the ear is charmed. Here are combined 
all the resources of beauty, which can be supposed to meet and 
unite in literature—beauty of thought, beauty of association and 
beauty of sound. Here reason, imagination and the senses are 
united. Poetry is ARTIFICIAL COMPOSITION ; artificial, in the sense 
of exhibiting the highest art. Nothing imperfect in matter, or 
form, or circumstance is tolerated in our idea of perfection here. 
Nothing is too true ; nothing is too great to be treated by the 
poet. Nothing is too trifling to be regarded by him. Much 
may depend on a word, on the very order of the words, on their 
sound even. Throughout there must be harmony; harmony of 
subject, of philosophy, of spirit, of arrangement, of illustration, 
of expression. Here all the laws of thought, of feeling, of lan- 
guage are observed and fulfilled. I speak of poetry, in the ab- 
stract, not of individual specimens. The question is sometimes 
asked, whether metre is essential to poetry. Poetry, it must be 
replied, is not usually applied to any but metrical composition ; 
though no one thing belonging to it is essential, in this sense, 
that there cannot be any thing poetical without it. There is 
what may be called the poetical in the subject, in the fact, in 
the fiction, in the figures, in the language, and in the measure ; 
and one or more of these may exhibit it more strikingly than the 
rest. Some of them may be wholly wanting ; and yet the poetical 
may preponderate over the prosaic in the composition. But the 
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beau ideal of poetry implies the union of them all. Are a beautiful 
face and a sweet voice essential to a fine woman? Certain- 
rh they do not constitute a fine woman, and would not be 

rst named in the description of her. Yet, who ever sep- 
arates these qualities from his idea of female perfection? 
What painter ever represented Eve as ugly? What poet does 
not give her a voice of music? At the prince’s levee, is it 
essential to put our best apparel on? Men and women are 
much the same sort of beings in their every day attire and in 
their Sunday suit. But, for them to appear, on a gala day, in the 
costume of the counting room or the nursery, would seem not a 
little odd. For the business of life composition wears its sturdy, 
practical air and its working-dress ; on gala days it comes forth, 
with a joyful heart, and in robes wrought by the graces, from 
the rainbow and the pearls of the sea. 

The distinction here made between Prose and Poetry will be 
rendered more palpable by examples. It should be premised, 
however, that examples of the poetical are scattered through the 
orators, and historians, and other classes of writers not called 
poets. And a great deal that has the form of poetry is, never- 
theless, prosaic. The poetical sometimes so prevails, under the 
forms of prose, that we are puzzled to give ita name. Ossian 
is an instance. The Psalms and other portions of the Old Tes- 
tament are instances. Passages may have the spirit of poetry 
without rhythm ; or, rhythm without the spirit of poetry. Or, 
they may have both in very unequal degrees. The prosaic is 
often introduced by the poet, to furnish relief, by contrast, to the 
poetical. The mind does not bear a continued stretch of thought. 
An incessant blaze of lightning would lose all its sublimity. It 
owes half its brightness to the dark bosom of the cloud from 
which it flashes. Good prose, also, borrows rays from poetry. 
When a fine writer is warmed with his subject, and his fancy 
kindles, the poetry of his thoughts, as Montgomery has beauti- 
fully said, “ comes out as naturally as a blush or a smile over a 
beautiful countenance.” 

“ Love your enemies,” is a plain precept in prose. “ Love 
your enemies,” says Menou, “ like the sandal-tree, which sheds 
perfume on the axe that fells it’ This, though in the form of 
prose, is the poetry of the precept ; it is the same precept in a 
striking light. 

“ It is noon,” says the writer of prose. How says the poet 
the same thing ? 
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“ Still is the toiling hand of care, 
The panting herds repose, iH 
Yet, hark, how through the peopled air it 
The busy murmur glows! tii 
The insect youth are on the wing, ; 
Eager to taste the honeyed spring, me 
And float amid the liquid noon. Z| 
Some lightly o’er the current skim, te 

Some show their gaily gilded trim, 

Quick glancing to the sun.” 












The poetry of noon is noon, in the circumstances which give it 
interest to the imagination and the heart. 

“ Poetry has been cultivated in the coldest and bleakest re- 
gions,’’ says the critic. Hear a poet utter the same fact : 







“In climes beyond the solar road, 
Where shaggy forms o’er ice-built mountains roam, 
The muse has broke the twilight gloom, 

To cheer the shivering native’s dull abode.” 











This is a picture of the arctic regions for the fancy and the 
affections. “ Beyond the solar road,” “ice-built mountains,” 
“shaggy forms,” “ the twilight gloom,” “ the shivering native,” 
are poetic lights of the subject. 

“ When evening came,” says prose. The poet speaks, and 
we hear, 









“ When —— dusky car, 
Crowned with her dewy star, 
Steal’s o’er the fading sky in shadowy flight.” 





«It is night,” says prose. How the poet sings this simple 
truth : 






“ Eve saddens into night, 
Mother of wildly working dreams! 
* * * x * * 





Sorceress of the ebon throne.” 





“JT was waking,” is prose. The poetry of the fact is: 


“Sleep, softly breathing god, his downy wing 
Was fluttering now, as, quickly, to depart.” 







Poetry can thus dispose of almost any object so as to give 
the beholders its best, its loveliest aspect—that aspect which 
puts the imagination into an animated and delightful exercise. 
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To the ordinary mind a butterfly is a gay creature, and noth- 
ing more. What is it to the poet? 


“Stay near me; do not take thy flight; 
A little longer stay in sight. 
Much converse do I find in thee, 
Historian of my infancy ! 
Float near me ; do not yet depart ; 
Dead times revive in thee. 
Thou bring’st, gay creature as thou art, 
A solemn image to my heart, 
My father’s family. 
O! pleasant, pleasant were the days, 
The time, when, in our childish plays, 
My sister Emeline and I 
Together chased the butterfly. 
A very hunter, I did rush 
Upon the prey j with leaps and springs, 
1 followed on from brake to bush ; 
But she, God love her! feared to brush 
The dust from off its wings.” 


In Wordsworth’s “ We are Seven,” are the following lines : 


“My ouetngs there I often knit, 
My kerchief there I hem, 
And there upon the ground I sit, 
I sit and sing to them.” 


This is simple, childlike prose, except that it is metre. A 
beautiful child is represented as insisting on it, that they were 
seven, though two of the number were dead. 


“ Then did the little maid reply, 
Seven boys and girls are we. 
Two of us in the churchyard lie, 
Beneath the churchyard tree. 
You run about, my little maid, 
Your limbs, they are alive ; 

If two are in the churchyard laid, 
Then you are only five. 

Their graves are green, 

They may be seen, 

The little maid replied, 

Twelve steps or more 

From mother’s door, 

And they are side by side. 

My stockings there I often knit, 
My kerchief there I hem, 

And there upon the ground I sit, 
I sit and sing to them. 














Prose and Poetry. 


And, often, after sunset, sir, 
When it is light and fair, 
I take my little porringer 
And eat my supper there.” 


In this case, the most unpoetical facts, hemming and knitting, 
and eating from a porringer, receive a picturesque and pathetic 
interest, which raises them to the dignity of poetry, by the cir- 
cumstances in which they are presented, as the acts of juvenile 
simplicity and affection, on the green turf of a brother’s and a 
sister’s grave, at the solemn, suggestive hour of evening twi- 
light. 

el love you, sweet Genevieve,” says the writer of prose, 
“not for your beauty, but for your benevolence.” 


“Maid of my love, sweet Genevieve, 

In beauty’s light you glide along, 

Your eye is like the star of eve, 

And sweet your voice as seraph’s song. 
Yet, not your heavenly beauty gives 
This heart with passion soft to glow ; 
Within your soul a voice there lives ; 
It bids you hear the tale of wo. 

When sinking low the sufferer wan 
Beholds no hand outstretched to save, 
Fair as the bosom of the swan, 

That rises graceful o’er the wave, 

I’ve seen your breast with pity heave ; 
And, therefore, love I you, sweet Genevieve.” 


In the 14th chapter of Exodus is an historical account of the 
drowning of the Egyptians in the Red Sea; and, in the 15th 
chapter, the same event is poetically represented in the song of 
Moses. 

Says the history, “‘ Moses stretched out his hand over the sea, 
and the Lord caused the sea to go back by a strong east wind 
all that night, and made the sea dry land, and the waters were 
divided.” “ With the blast of thy nostrils,” says the poet, 
“the waters were gathered together, the floods stood upright 
in an heap, and the depths were congealed in the heart of the 
sea.” The “ strong east wind” becomes “ the blast of the Al- 
mighty’s nostrils;” the “divided waters” “stand upright,” 
* congealed,” “in the heart of the sea.” 

“The Egyptains pursued,” says the historian, “ and went in 
after them.” The poet is dramatic: “The enemy said, I will 
pursue, I will overtake, I will divide the spoil ; my lust shall be 
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satisfied upon them; I will draw the sword, my hand shall 
destroy them.” 

“The waters returned,”’ says the historian, “ and covered the 
chariots and the horsemen, and all the hosts of Pharaoh, that 
came into the sea after them ; there remained not so much as 
one of them.” 

“ Thou didst blow with thy wind,” says the song of Moses ; 
“‘ the sea covered them ; they sank as lead in the mighty waters. 
Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the gods? who is like 
thee, glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders ?”’ 

In the 4th chapter of Judges is a plain narrative of the dis- 
comfiture and death of Sisera; and, in the next chapter, the 
same events are celebrated in the song of Deborah. 

In these examples the poetic spirit is exhibited, in the circum- 
stances with which it clothes ideas that do not, in themselves, 
necessarily, excite the ee or move the heart deeply. 
It would be easy to multiply and vary the illustrations of the 
principles laid down in this chapter; but enough have been 
adduced to enable the reader to judge of the propriety of those 
principles, and to suggest other and, perhaps, more pertinent 
examples. The beautiful lectures of Montgomery on general 
literature will extend his acquaintance with the subject, and 
amply reward a careful perusal. I will only add an instance 
where the simplest expression of a natural sentiment is endued 
with that poetical power, which genius alone can exercise over 
the soul. When Lady Macbeth is represented, by Shaks- 
—— as waiting, near by, in anxious solicitude, the return of 

er husband from the murder of Duncan, she is alarmed by a 
noise within, and, in her fear lest the deed had not been done, 
exclaims : 


“Had he not resembled 
My father, as he slept, I had done ’t.” 


What a picture of humanity is suggested to the heart by this 
touching sentiment of filial piety yet blooming in the scorched 
and desolate bosom of this unnatural woman! 
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By Rev. George B. Cheever, Pastor of the Allen-street Presb. Church, New-York. 
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Tue editors of the Repository have ever not only welcomed, 
but solicited, the free discussion of all biblical subjects and 
theological doctrines, whether fundamental, and essential to 
the Christian quem, or merely secondary and explanatory. 
Of the latter class are the several theories which have been 
broached on the subject of the Will. These, in their tenden- 
cies, affect, more or less, the power of fundamental truths, and, 
on this account, possess a high relative importance. 

We have noticed the successive volumes of Professor 
Tappan on the Will, as they have appeared, and have com- 
mended them to our readers as worthy of a candid perusal. 
It has not been our intention, however, to indicate, by these 
notices, our own position in respect to his system as a whole. 
We have been willing to sit as learners at the feet of those 
who are better prepared than ourselves to search to the bottom 
a subject which, in all ages of the world, has so perplexed,— 
and often bewildered,—the minds of the most profound and 
original thinkers. And we were willing to see the system 
of Edwards, so long and so extensively adopted in this coun- 
try,—by a sort of common consent,—again subjected to a 
new and thorough examination. But the reviewer of Edwards 
could by no means expect to escape an equally searching re- 
view, from some friend of the system which he had so fear- 
lessly assailed ; and we have been disappointed that no such 
review has been offered for our pages. 

In the mean time the following article has been submitted ; 
and, though it fails to express our own views, on several 
points, it possesses so many excellences, is so rich in imagery, 
so playful and attractive, and contains so many striking, point- 
ed and just sayings about philosophy,—as well as some impor- 
tant sentiments and positions on philosophy,—that we cannot 
find it in our hearts to deny our readers the pleasure we have 
derived from its perusal. We present it, therefore, as the 
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opening of a discussion, which we trust will be resumed on 
our pages, by some other hand, at no distant day.—Snr. Ep. 


Al Review of Edwards’ Inquiry into the Freedom of the Wiil. 
By Henry Phillip Tappan. New-York: John S. Taylor. 
1839. 

The Doctrine of the Will determined by an appeal to Conscious- 
ness. By Henry P. Tappan. New-York: Wiley and Put- 
nam. 1840. 

’ The Doctrine of the Will applied to Moral Agency and Res- 
oe: By Henry P. Tappan. New-York: Wiley and 

utnam. 1841. 

Tue History of Philosophy is in truth a history of the love of 
wisdom, but not of its attainment. For the most part it des- 
cribes merely the dark struggles either of minds unassisted by 
revelation, or of minds disregarding the light while surrounded 
by it, and continuing their speculations in the preferred dark- 
ness of old unenlightened nature. Of these two classes of intel- 
lects, the first have made the greatest advances in investigation, 
and the nearest approximations to the truth. The last have 
done little more than to fall back, by the light of Christianity, 
within the circle of the speculations of the former, and there 
continue to grope after phantasms. At the same time, in the 
grammar of metaphysical science, or the analysis and classifica- 
tion of the human faculties, and the observance of their opera- 
tions, much advancement has been made, and method establish- 
ed; and thus metaphysics has come to wear the aspect of a 
regular and definite science, while as yet the speculations of 
many of its professors, instead of exhibiting the clearness of sci- 
entific knowledge, are full of darkness and incertitude. Assum- 
ing a superiority to Plato, and all the philosophical world of 
antiquity, and disregarding the light of Christianity, as inferior, 
on this subject, to that of reason, they have fallen behind both, 
and are travelling in a region, which has neither the obscure 
magnificence of the Platonic, nor the solidity and clearness of 
the Christian. Meantime the appearance of certainty and defi- 
niteness in what might be called the grammar of metaphysics, 
a grammar without books for the study of the language, has 
perhaps prevented advancement in the science by fostering a 
false satisfaction in the apparent determinateness and excellence 
of discoveries already made. 
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At all events, metaphysical science has advanced slowly in 
comparison with the physical sciences; and systems of gross 
absurdity and infidelity have been broached, that in physical 
things would not have been endured for amoment. What they 
can touch, taste, handle, men are certain of ; but all things that 
relate to the spiritual being, and to man’s inward, real existence, 
area terra incognita, and a mystery. The life of the soul is much 
sooner denied than that of the senses. The yrods ceavzov has 
well been called a heaven-descended maxim ; but how univer- 
sally neglected ! 

We know ourselves least; mere outward shows 

Our minds do store, 
That our souls, no more than our eyes, disclose 


But form and color. Only he, who knows 
Himself, knows more. Donne. 





Nevertheless, we will not be discouraged. There is, after all, 
a better tendency. The polar inclination of the world towards 
cold and darkness has reached its extreme, and we are now 
verging to the culmination of warmth, light, and loveliness. 
Nature, by and by, will be beauty, and the laws and logic of 
the beautiful will be investigated by the soul. A change in the 
elements is taking place; its signs are not indistinguishable. 
The rays of the rismg sun shoot above the horizon. We shall 
see the clouds rolled away, and the blue heavens shining. We 
shall see a light over all departments of the human intellect 
glorious to behold. It is high time for such advancement. With 
what amazing rapidity do men move forward in the sensible 
sciences! We shall soon be found studying the very entomol- 
ogy of the moon, while the wondrous recesses of our own spirit- 
ual being are almost as undiscovered as the solar systems of the 
milky way. “ When will man learn,” exclaims Mr. Dana, in 
one of the finest passages of his poetry, 


“ When will man learn 
The outward by the inward to discern ? 
The inward by the spirit? Here begin 
Thy search, philosopher, and thou shalt win 
Thy way down deep into the soul. The light, 
Shed in by God, shall open to thy sight 
Vast powers of being, filled with Life and God ; 
And faculties come forth, and put to shame 
Thy vain and curious reasoning. Whence they came 
Thou shalt not ask; for they shall breathe an air 
From upper worlds around, 
14* 
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And thou, 
Self-awed in their mysterious presence, bow ; 
And while thou listenest with thine inward ear, 
The ocean of eternity shalt hear, 
Along its coming waves; and thou shalt see 
Its spiritual waters as they roll through thee ; 
Nor toil, in hard abstractions of the brain, 
Some guess of immortality to gain: 
For far-sought truth within thy soul shall rise, 
Informing visions to thine inward eyes.” 


These glorious visions, and the inward eyes to look at them, 
are reluctantly acknowledged, reluctantly exercised. Men sleep, 
dream, somnambulize in philosophic matters, but they do not 
work with their inward senses, in spiritual things, as they do 
with their outward senses in external things. 

When we were schoolboys, we used to busy ourselves with 
rolling snowballs, and building snow-houses. There is a great 
deal of this in philosophy; but these snow-houses are not prac- 
ticable to live in. Nevertheless, a man of genius sets his ball 
in motion, and by and by it gets large, and other shoulders are 
put to it, and it takes up great layers of earth and sticks from 
the ground, as well as layers of snow ; and when it can be rolled 
no farther, but rests, men make a wonder of it, and speculate 
about it, and Aistoricise its composition, and dignify and magni- 
fy its importance ; then warm weather comes, and it melts, and 
the residuum is nothing but plain mud. Every generation has 
its philosophic snowballs. 

Now if men’s speculations, besides being as bootless, were as 
innocuous as boy’s play, the forming of philosophic systems 
would be a harmless recreation for the intellect. But this busi- 
ness is like delving in quicksilver mines, and a man’s soul grows 
lean and pale on the poison. “ J tell you, a fellow that specu- 
lates is like a brute driven in a circle on a barren heath by an 
evil spirit, whilst fair green meadow lies everywhere around.” 
It was hardly just in Goethe to put this admirable sentiment 
into the mouth of his sarcastic devil; it should have been the 
breath of serious, earnest feeling. Indeed, according to Milton, 
Mephistopheles did speak thus from experience, by having got- 
ten so often involved in painful, thorny speculations in hell. 
There they reasoned high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 


Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 
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We hardly know whether it be easier or more common to 
speculate the heart out of one’s religion, or the religion out 
of one’s heart. Both may be done with great ease, and 
both will be done, if a man fond of speculation be not very 
careful. The well known aphorism of Burke, that nothing can 
be conceived more hard than the heart of a thoroughbred met- 
aphysician, has some ground in truth, even in a wider sense than 
that in which he applied it. Metaphysics does certainly tend to 
the petrification of a man’s piety. The heart gets rust-eaten, 
about in proportion as the mind is sharpened. The fair green 
meadow 1s forsaken ;—forsaken are the still waters and green 
pastures of God’s simple word, and the sweet childlike life of 
faith, and gloomily the soul spins on, in that everlasting cir- 
cle on the barren heath, driven by an evil spirit. If there are 
some wonderful exceptions to this habit, like the deep simplicity 
of feeling, seraphic ardor, and sharp subtlety mixed in the 
character of Baxter, they render the rule more striking. 

Now it is a melancholy pity, when a man’s philosophy, in- 
stead of being the angel that steps down into the Bethesda of 
his speculations to trouble its waters for his cure, only perplexes 
the depth of his being, and turns up mire and dirt. It is still 
worse, when a man’s philosophy, having puzzled his own mind 
and distorted his vision, turns the crystal water of the running 
stream of God’s word into a muddy current, so that every cup 
he drinks makes him a spiritual dyspeptic. Not that an errone- 
ous philosophy can really mingle with divine truth, but a man 
may dip into the one through the medium of the other, and so 
spoil the medicine. Human philosophy and divine truth are 
like the confluence of the waters of the Arve from the moun- 
tains of Switzerland, with the clear arrowy Rhone, as it issues 
from the azure depths of the lake of Geneva; they flow on 
together, but refuse to mingle, and so there is the transparent 
medium like a blue atmosphere on one side, and the mud on 
the other. Now according to the margin on which you stand 
you will see the mud or the sweet blue water, or you may com- 
mand a position, on the overhanging cliffs above, where you can 
see distinctly the contrast between them, the very dividing line, 
with all its whirls and eddies. So it is with philosophy sepa- 
rated from the Scriptures. If you stand on one side, it is all 
mud; if on the other, you know nothing about the mud, and 
can see only the crystal water, and your own image revealed 
to you in the silent depths of its truthful, holy mirror. Some 
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men think it very important to know all about this mud of phi- 
losophy, and to .analyze it; and some men drink of the two 
streams only from that side. But as long as philosophy plays 
at blind-man’s buff with the consciousness, and goes in mas- 
querade to the common sense, a man may safely say to it, Stand 
apart from my Bible. It can do the mind no harm to remain 
in great ignorance of a false philosophy, or to view it only 
through the medium of God’s word. 

It is a singular consequence and proof of our depravity that 
that which is spiritual and beyond the senses, or, in the Apos- 
tle’s words, that which is unseen and “eternal, seems less real 
than that which is seen and temporal. This dreadful influence 
of man’s fall has been carried into all the movements of his soul, 
and especially has sat like an incubus, 


“Heavy as frost, and deep, almost, as life,”-- 


over all his philosophical speculations. This is the reason why 
an inward and spiritual philosophy is regarded as opposed to 
common sense and reality. The world’s mind has been satura- 
ted with the mists of a scheme in league with men’s natural, 
grovelling earthliness ; and men seem to themselves much more 
evidently to be moving amidst tangible realities in this drip- 
ping mist, that wets and chills the frame to the bones, than in 
a clear, bright, bracing atmosphere. The earth rocks to a man 
just returned from a long sea-voyage ; the deck of a rolling 
ship itself seems to him more steady than the land, so long has 
he been accustomed to the unstable element of ocean. He has 
walked so long upon his sea-legs, that on terra firma he stag- 
Bers like a drunken man. Just so, that which is unreal, unsta- 
le, and transitory, is deemed more solid, because we are 
accustomed to it, and have been living by sight instead of faith, 
than that which is spiritual and eternal. It is we upon our sea- 
legs that rock, and not the ¢erra firma of a true philosophy. 
A man accustomed to a sensuous philosophy feels as if he 
were making a balloon ascension the moment you draw him 
out of it; beyond the experience of the senses he is in dark- 
ness, though then only in the true world of light. He asks to 
be brought back to realities, and treated with something safe, 
tangible, and intelligible, just as a man imprisoned for forty 
a in the cells of the Bastile finds himself blind in the sun- 
ight, and begs to be restored to his dungeon. There is an 
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apologue in Plato so striking upon this subject, that we cannot 
but call to it the notice of our readers. It is to be found in the 
opening of the seventh book of the Republic, and it does most 
beautifully illustrate the source of very many of the complaints 
of “ mysticism,” both philosophical and spiritual. The beauty 
of the extract will be sufficient apology for its length, and its 
appositeness will save our being accused of digression. 





“Consider men as in a subterraneous habitation, resembling a 
cave, with its entrance expanding to the light, and answering to the 
whole extent of the cave. Suppose them to have been in this cave 
from their childhood, with chains on both their legs and necks, so as 
to remain there, and only be able to look before them, but by the 
chain incapable to turn their heads round. Suppose them likewise to 
have the light of a fire burning far above and behind them; and that 
between the fire and the fettered men there is a road above. Along 
this road observe a wall built like that which hedges in the stage of 
mountebanks, on which they exhibit their wonderful tricks. I observe 
it, said he. Behold now along this wall men bearing all sorts of 
utensils, raised above the wall, and human statues, and other animals 
in wood and stone, and furniture of every kind. And, as is likely, 
some of those who are carrying these are speaking, and others silent. 
You mention, said he, a wonderful comparison, and wonderful fettered 
men, But such, however, as resemble us, said I; for, in the first 
place, do you think that such as these see any thing of themselves, or 
of one another, but the shadows formed by the fire, falling on the op- 
posite part of the cave? How can they, said he, if, through the whole 
of life, they be under a necessity, at least, of having their heads un- 
moved ? But what do they see of what is carrying along? Is it not 
the very same? Why not? If then they were able to converse 
with one another, do you not think they would deem it proper to give 
names to those very things which they saw before them? Of neces- 
- they must. And what if the opposite part of the prison had an 
echo; when any of those, who passed along spake, do you imagine 
they would reckon that what spake was any thing else than the pass- 
ing shadow? Not I, said he. Such as these, then, said I, will en- 
tirely judge that there is nothing true but the shadows of utensils. B 
an abundant necessity, replied he. With reference, then, both to 
their freedom from these chains, and their cure of this ignorance, 
consider the nature of it, if such a thing should happen to them. 
When any one should be loosed, and obliged on a sudden to rise up, 
turn round his neck and walk, and look up towards the light, and in 
doing all these things should be pained, and unable, from the splen- 
dors, to behold the things, of which he formerly saw the shadows, 
what do you think he would say, if one should tell him that formerly 
he had seen trifles, but now, being somewhat nearer to reality, and 
turning toward what was more real, he saw with more rectitude ; and 
80, pointing out to him each of the things passing along, should ques- 
tion him, and oblige him to tell what it was; do you not think he 
would be both in doubt, and would deem what he had formerly seen 
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to be more true, than what was now pointed out to him? By far, 
said he. And if he should oblige him to look at the light itself, would 
he not find pain in his eyes, and shun it ; and turning to such things as 
he is able to behold, reckon that these are really more clear than those 
pointed out? Just so, replied he. 

“ But if one, eaid I, should drag him from thence, violently, through 
a rough and steep ascent, and never stop till he drew him up to the 
light of the sun, would he not, while he was thus drawn, both be in 
torment, and be filled with indignation ? And after he had even come 
to the light, having his eyes filled with splendor, he would be able to 
see none of those things now called true. He would not, said he, 
suddenly, at least. But he would require, I think, to be accustomed 
to it some time, if he were to perceive things above. And first of all, 
he would most easily perceive shadows, and afterwards the images of 
men and other things in water, and after that the things themselves. 
And with reference to these he would more easily see the things in 
the heavens, and the heavens themselves, by looking in the night to 
the light of the stars and the moon, than by day looking on the sun, 
and the light of the sun. How can it be otherwise ? And last of all, 
he may be able, I think, to perceive and contemplate the sun himself, 
not in water, nor resemblances of him in a foreign seat, but himself 
by himself, in his own proper region. Of necessity, said he. And 
alter this, he would now reason with himself concerning him, that it 
is he who gives the seasons and years, and governs all things in the 
visible place ; and that of all those things which he formerly saw, he 
is in a certain manner the cause. It is evident, said he, that alter 
these things he may arrive at such reasonings as these. But what? 
When he remembers his first habitation, and the vision which was 
there, and those who were then his companions in bonds, do you not 
think he will esteem himself happy by the change, and pity them; 
and that greatly? And if there were any honors and encomiums and 
rewards among themselves for him who most acutely perceived what 
passed along, and best remembered which of the shadows was wont 
to pass foremost, which latest, and which of them went together, and 
from these observations were best able to presage what was to hap- 
pen ; does it appear to you that he would be desirous of such honors, 
or envy those who among these are honored or in power? Or would 
he not rather wish to suffer that of Homer, and vehemently desire, 


As laborer to some ignoble man, 
To work for hire, 


and rather suffer any thing, than to possess such opinions and live 


after such a manner? I think so, replied he, that he would rather 
suffer and embrace any thing, rather than live in that manner. 

“ But consider this farther, said 1:—if such an one should descend, 
and sit down again in the same seat, would not his eyes be filled 
with darkness, in consequence of coming suddenly from the sun? 
Very much so, replied he. And should he now again be obliged to 
give his opinion of those shadows, and to dispute about them with 
those who are there eternally chained, whilst yet his eyes were daz- 
zled, and before they recovered their former state (which would not be 
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effected in a short time), would he not afford them laughter? And 
would it not be said of him, that having ascended, he was returning 
with vitiated eyes, and that it was not proper even to attempt to go 
above, and that whoever should attempt to liberate them and lead them 
up, if ever they were able to get him into their hands, should be put to 
eath? They would by all means, said he, pur HIM To DEATH.” 


Now from generation to generation we have all dwelt deep 
down in Plato’s cave; and we have ever, in this miserable 
world, kept the habit of crucifying our teachers and deliverers. 
And the prophetic truths in this extract make one of the most 
remarkable passages in all ancient literature. That some men 
should even take it as a half-inspired prediction of the death of 
Christ would be no way wonderful ; but putting that aside, it 
illustrates with a power, wisdom, and beauty, for which we 
reverence the academic philosopher, the habits of men in their 
dungeons of sense, and the difficulty of reclaiming them to light 
and knowledge. 

There is the same relation of the fallen mind to what is 
spiritual in philosophy, that there is among the multitude to the 
theory of ghosts and apparitions. Men start back from them 
affrighted ; and as the only effectual way to conquer this fear is 
to entertain the fullest belief in the world of spirits, and to act ac- 
cordingly, so in philosophy. Men are as much afraid of a spiritual 
philosophy at noonday, as they are of a ghost in the darkness. 
Robert Hall said of Macknight the commentator, that he would 
never step into the spiritual world, so long as he could retain a 
foothold in the material. Thus do men in the cave cling to 
materialism. Out of the very senses and sensible forms which 
God meant to lead us to himself, we make barriers and hedges 
of our faith, and objects of worship. Hezekiah contemptuously 
denominated the Brazen Serpent, Wehushtan, a piece of brass, 
and ordered it to be ground to powder. It was a signal proof 
both of the Popish idolatrous tendency of the best part of the 
world in those times, and of Hezekiah’s great strength of mind 
in resisting it. Now our philosophy in these days, and to some 
extent our religion too, is full of Wehushtans, pieces of brass ; 
and some men burn incense to them; and iconoclasts are needed 
as much now as ever; though a man, in dedicating himself to 
this work, except his own interest in fashion, place and influ- 
ence be already secured, runs the hazard of breaking his own 
head instead of that of the image, against some disastrous 
theological ban or anathema, cross-bolted against him. Just as 
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good Hezekiah, had he, instead of being king of Israel, occupied 
the place of some humble servant or worshipper in the temple, 
would have had his own head broken, or perhaps his whole body 
burned alive, for his daring defiance of the popular prejudices. 
There are dangers of another kind, in the passionate pursuit 
of systems. A man deep in philosophy runs into extremes ; and 
even in the honest, eager hunt, as he thinks, after truth, finds 
himself, unawares, very far from the highway of divine truth. 
What a lesson is taught, on this subject, in the philosophical 
history of the Christian Fathers! There are some rules that 
ought to be regarded. A man is never to let an uncertain 
hilosophy interfere with the reception of certain Scriptural 
truth. Take, for example, the doctrine of election. It is so 
clearly revealed in the Scriptures, that no psychological or 
philosophical theory, or argument, or deduction of consequences, 
can stand against it. If my philosophy does not coincide with 
it, then, instead of seeking to clear up the Scriptures consenta- 
neously with my philosophy, I will let my philosophy wait upon 
the Scriptures. It shall be the servant, and not the master. 
And if my philosophy is such, that it makes me shy of certain 
doctrines, which, nevertheless, | see reason to believe the Scrip- 
tures teach, I conclude that I have reason to be shy of my 
philosophy. The true philosophy, I am sure, as an atmosphere, 
so to speak, for the word of God, will clearly transmit, and not 
darken its rays; it will increase and not an my convictions 
of divine truth. 


Again, if my philosophy is one that perplexes the mind of an 
inquirer on the subject of religion, if, driven to its consequences, 
it seems to give cover to infidelity, and to increase rather than 
diminish the objections of a coming mind against the truth, | 


have great reason to mistrust my philosophy. Truth is never at 
war with truth. The word of God and the soul of man are 
each a revelation of the Deity, and the right interpretation of 
the one cannot contradict the meaning of the other. If my 
philosophy darkens the divine attributes, I have reason to set it 
down as a wrong philosophy. 

There are systems, which, like the mastodon or megatherium 
skeletons, dug up from the ruins of a former world, on being put 
together, indicate a sort of animal that, if living now, would 
eat up a hemisphere for its subsistence. We do not want a 
philosophy that, like the progeny of sin, feeds upon its mother’s 
womb. A philosophy that destroys first causes, that, strictly 
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driven, would lead to fatalism, or deny the sovereignty or the 
righteousness of God, or obliterate the seals of God’s image in 
the creature, a philosophy that perplexes the common con- 
sciousness, and contradicts the common sense of mankind, 
though a very subtile sophistry may be armed for its support, 
and in books it may have a strong place, is not the philosophy 
that can, or ought to prevail. It may exercise a temporary des- 
potism in the schools, but it will not command men’s belief or 
affections. 

Again, if a philosophy be recommended, which disclaims and 
despises experience and common sense, we have almost as 
much reason to reject it, as if it denied the authority of the Scrip- 
tures. The true philosophy will be one, which puts experience 
and common sense in their legitimate position, and makes the 
proper use of them, as a truly inductive philosophy ; though 
these qualities are not to be the regent of the mind, any more 
than the engine of a steam-ship is to be put in place of the com- 
pass or the rudder. And if, under the misnomer of transcen- 
dentalism, a vaunted philosophy runs into all the vagaries of 
pantheism, we are sure it is not the true philosophy which has 
produced this ; it is neither philosophy nor religion, but an ele- 
ment opposed to both. 

Weadmire the presentation of this subject by professor Lewis,* 
and especially his abhorrence of invidious distinctions. 


“There have been men, who have been ranked in the sensual school 
of philosophy, adorned,with every Christian virtue. There have been 
men very slow of belief, whose faith notwithstanding has produced a 
rich harvest of good works, and of laborious efforts to promote the 
best interests of mankind ; whilst others, who have declaimed the 
loudest about spirituality and high belief, have scattered wide around 
them the seeds of a pantheistic skepticism. Such facts, however, 
only show the results of the two states, when the barrenness of the 
one has been cured by the fertilizing dews of grace, and the exuber- 
ance of the other has been left to the blighting influence of native de- 
pravity.” 

“In the hands of irreligious men, that is, men who are not in mind 
and heart Christians, all philosophy is irreligious. .The system, which 
subsequently bore the name of Locke, was atheism as taught by 
Hobbes. By later writers of the same school, it has been shown, and 
truly shown, that it leads directly to materialism. The philosophy of 
Kant, meeting with the believing spirit of the pious Stilling, gave his 
soul a resting place from the difficulties which had arisen from an 





* Discourse on The Believing Spirit. By Taylor Lewis, Profes- 
sor of Greek in the University of New York. 
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opposing system. The transcendental, or rather the true Platonic 
doctrine, sweetly harmonizes with the high religious belief of a Tho- 
luck, and others of that noble band, who are so strenuously resisting 
the progress of rationalism in Germany. Yet on others it has pro- 
duced far different effects. Professing a hyper-spirituality, they have 
only given another name to the universal substance of the materialist. 
The two systems may seem at first to difler widely, yet when desti- 
tute of the saving element of that religious faith, without which all 
pislosophy is a mass of contradictions, they terminate each in its pe- 
culiar pantheism.” 


Now, without putting Edwards’ system on the will in any of 
the preceding categories, we do nevertheless believe that it is con- 
trary to the common consciousness and experience of mankind ; 
and we also think that it is contrary to the common language of 
the Scriptures. And yet it issupported by mighty powers of rea- 
soning, was constructed under a despotic sense of duty, and pro- 
pounded to the world under the influence of the deepest piety, 
with more unmingled purity of motive than ever actuated any 
other philosopher. Its author had, indeed, what the builder of 
no other system ever dreamed of, an eye single to God’s glory. 
It stands, therefore, as much by the strength of Edwards’ piety, 
as it does by the power of his logic. And yet it rules the mind, 
so far as it does rule, not by conviction or affection, but by a 
sort of violent despotism. Its incursion on the intellectual 
world is like that of a marauding party, who have taken pos- 
session suddenly and violently of an unguarded border-land, 
and on the premises so occupied have built a huge, impregna- 
ble, frowning castle, from which, without legitimately owning 
a foot of ground, not even the piece it stands on, they overawe 
the whole country. In these circumstances you cannot success- 
fully contend with them, and you cannot beat down their castle. 
There is no way but to spring a mine, if need be, a league 
under ground, and blow up the whole acre of land it covers, 
fortress and all, into the air. 

Can this bedone? In other words, can the premises of Ed- 
wards be successfully questioned and denied? Was the whole 
ie system, on which his doctrine of the will was 

uilt, fundamentally erroneous? If so, then we may carry the 
question by appeal. The cause has only to be removed from a 
lower to a higher court. We deny the jurisdiction of the court 
in which it has been tried. A pardiilégs fundamentally dif- 
ferent from Edwards’ relieves the cause of its difficulties, and 
nothing else will. it is just as if a man, reasoning on the Py- 
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thagorean scheme in astronomy, should undertake to prove that 
the earth does not move on its axis. Galileo and the inquisi- 
tion disagree, and until the cause can be tried before an astro- 
nomical philosophy fundamentally different, he will be pro- 
nounced a heretic, and imprisoned, if not burnt. The time has 
been (we do not say that it is such now, neither do we say that 
it is not) when an inquisition existed in theological philosophy, 
and Edwards’ book on the freedom of the will was put at the 
head of it. Every man’s opinions must be imprisoned, or he 
himself must be branded as a heretic, whose mind did not come 
to the same conclusions with that great, good and powerful 
thinker. Even now the disposition is not wanting in certain 
quarters to make Edwards’ book a sort of theological guillotine 
to a man’s reputation. We oppose such a tendency, with our 
whole heart. It can never advance the cause of truth thus to 
swear in the words of a master. The good old maxim, JVullius 
addictus jurare in verba magistri, is but an interpretation of the 
authoritative injunction of our blessed Lord, to call no man 
master on earth. Still more strongly does it hold, with church 
or individual, when we put it in the form, Compel no man to 
call another master. We abjure Popery in every shape ; other- 
wise, we would go to Rome, and have it in puris naturalibus. 

It is well to look abroad, and remember that there are psycho- 
logians and theologians also, out of our own horizon; and that 
even Calvinism itself may possibly not be in all conceivable 
circumstances the most absolutely perfect form which theologi- 
cal science shall ever assume in men’s digests. Before Edwards 
lived, there were giants in theology and personal piety, who 
still do rule our spirits from their urns, but whose views never, 
by any violence, can be made to coincide with his ; yet do men 
never dream of linking to the theological reputation of those 
great writers an affinity with those errors against which the 
philosophy of Edwards on the Will has been supposed the only 
safeguard. It has been with great propriety remarked, that it 
ought to assist in securing to new inquiries on the freedom of 
the will a candid hearing, and in banishing theological preju- 
dice from ground where it should have no place, to remember 
that Howe, Charnock, Baxter and Bates, with their associated 
hundreds, preached the gospel in purity and with power, with- 
out holding such opinions as those advanced by Edwards, or 
rather while holding with all their souls the very opposite 
opinions in respect to the will. These holy men and profound 
theologians never dreamed that the maintenance of such views 
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as those of Edwards was essential to the defence of the doc- 
trines of grace. On the contrary, so far as can be gathered 
from their writings, the philosophical opinions of these men 
were precisely the same with some of those which Edwards 
counted so pernicious in their tendency. Let this be marked 
and remembered. 

We are admirers, almost to idolatry, of John Howe and his 
gigantic intellectual and religious associates ; at the same time 
we yield supremacy to none in the feeling of pride and affection, 
which every son of New England cherishes towards the memory 
and the works of President Edwards. But neither to the one nor to 
the other, neither to canonized classes nor to individuals, could we 
ever consent to commit a dictatorial power over opinions, pub- 
lic or private. If we declared allegiance to any one man, it 
should be to such a holy mind as Edwards’. We love to 
record our unaffected admiration of the vigorous and all-absorb- 
ing piety of the man, the scholar and the metaphysican. 
Would that his opponents, wherever they are, possessed the 
half of it. Not even Bobert Boyle, nor Sir Isaac Newton, nor 
Henry More, can make any pretensions, though distinguished, 
every one of them, for depth of humility and piety, as well as 
philosophy, to that surprising advancement in the divine life, to 
that absorbedness in the divine glory, which characterized the 
first philosopher of New England. What entire purity of mo- 
tive, what freedom from pride and prejudice, what contempt of 
an earthly reputation, what superiority to the last infirmity of 
noble minds, what searching discipline of the affections! As 
an accompaniment, and partly as the legitimate consequence of 
this,—the result of so gigantic an intellectual constitution under 
the guidance of affections so sanctified,—what largeness and 
comprehensiveness in his views of the scheme of redemption; 
what love of divine truth and submission to it; what clear in- 
sight and sublime conception of the divine plan; what stern and 
jealous upholding of the divine justice, along with the most 
ravishing idea and experience of the divine mercy ! 

It is true, that Edwards contemplated God rather as a Law- 
giver than as a Saviour, rather in his hatred of sin than his 
condescension to sinners. And this was necessary. What 
would have become of our theology, if the starting-point in our 
investigations, and the correcting-point in our calculations, had 
been the divine mercy instead of the divine holiness. If Ed- 
wards erred anywhere, he was determined it should be on the 
side of the divine glory, and not of human imperfection. He 
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was fond of the Who art thou, O man, that repliest against God ? 
He loved to exalt the Creator and to humble the creature. This 
makes his system very distasteful to all that class of proud 
pietists, who boast much of the dignity of human nature, the 
magnificence and all-sufficiency of human reason, the compas- 
sion of God for human frailty. There is no compassion out of 
Christ. It is but as a High Priest, adop ing the huinan nature 
as his own, and suffering for sinners, that God can be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities; at least there is no other 
ground for the exercise of such compassion. Rather than let 
the fact of such compassion abate man’s hatred of his own sins, 
or his conceptions of the unbending, unalterable holiness and 
justice of God, Edwards would resolve even compassion itself 
into a mere expedient for the revelation of the divine glory. 

Perhaps it was something of this feeling, this jealousy for 
God’s sovereignty, and this unconditional abasement of sinful 
human nature, that made Edwards so careless, unconditional, 
and despotic in his denial of the element of contingency or in- 
dependence in human volitions. The bias of his theological 
system found its extreme in his philosophical system ; it was an 
extreme on the noblest side, to be sure, but the extreme even of 
truth becomes injustice and error. Some men, in hatred of a 
certain particular application of the maxim fiat justitia, ruat 
celum, are ready to say fiat celum, ruat justitia ; let heaven be 
maintained, though justice fall. One extreme is as bad as the 
other; and the maxim of the apostle holds good in philosophy 
as well as in theology or in practical life, that we may not do evi? 
that good may come. To violate a man’s consciousness, though 
it be by a sophistry which he cannot detect, a chain of logic in 
which he ean find no flaw, may answer a present purpose, may 
serve for an emergency, but in the end it will prove no helper 
to the cause of truth. To do this in philosophy in order to sup~ 
port our particular views of religion, is just undermining the 
subjective foundations of both. If we may apply the admirable 
illustration of Mr. Coleridge, it is the wisdom of digging down 
the charcoal foundations of the temple of Ephesus, in order to 
keep up the fires upon its altars. 

We should have preferred, had it been possible, that Edwards” 
mind should have got engaged on the subject of the will as a 
special province in mental philosophy without any particular 
or ultimate object, other than the love and investigation of all 
truth. We should like to have seen a system so excogitated. 
But it cannot be denied that Edwards wrote for a particular 
15* 
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object, with a side view. No man can do this, and keep clear 
of distortion. The side purpose may be a good one, and yet its 
effect will be injurious in the delineation of the main subject. 
It will be like a side light, where the painter wants it from the 
ceiling or thedome. There are some portrait painters, who get 
a strong resemblance by seizing a particular feature or expres- 
sion, no matter what becomes of the rest ; but this is a carica- 
ture rather than a likeness. So with the delineation of some 
philosophical or theological subjects. We believe that Ed- 
wards on the Freedom of the Will, in opposition to Arminius 
and his followers, was a very different book from what Edwards 
on the Will would have-been, having no supposed enemies to 
contend with. The metaphysics of Edwards, remarks the au- 
thor of the Natural History of Enthusiasm, did indeed “ demol- 
ish the metaphysics of Whitby. This was natural and fit ; for 
the philosophy of Arminianism could no more endure a rigid 
analysis, than a citadel of rooks could maintain its integrity 
against a volley of musketry. But then (not to insist again 
upon the fact, that the ‘ Inquiry’ of Edwards has become almost 
the text book of infidelity) it has not in any sensible degree 
brought home the abstract argument to the purely theological 
difficulty.” 

Moreover, it is one thing to be a metaphysical logician, and 
quite another to be a psychological reasoner. No man ever 
wrote, whose logic is so irresistible as Edwards.’ Admit his 
definitions, and you advance to his conclusions with a necessity 
as rigid as fate. He is like a Boa Constrictor. Allow him one 
coil, no matter where, and you are crushed and helpless, and 
the folds tighten with every movement. You may feel uneasy 
in his hands, and hardly dealt by, but there is no heip. You 
are like a man in the nightmare, and as if a spell were laid 
upon you, your soul is frozen in the icy chain of his argument. 
But it is an argument that freezes all things, mind, matter, soul, 
intellect, sense, thought, feeling, emotion, being, the universe, 
God! If it were not for this, the book would be one of un- 
mingled delightfulness; we should love to see its author de- 
molishing one after another the errors of his opponents, taking 
their system for that which he represents it to be,—the doctrine 
of blind chance, the denial of causation, the denial, among other 
things, of the truth of entire human depravity, of the necessity 
of supernatural illumination, and of the doctrine of justification 
by faith alone. These being the things which he calls Armin- 
ian notions, we should like to stand by and see him break upon 
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the wheel of his logic a scheme of philosophy set up for the sup- 

ort of such errors. He might have done it withont a mode of 
definition and argument, which, driven in another direction, 
binds together the dead bones of errors equally as bad, articulates 
them, clothes them with flesh, and raises them up, an exceed- 
ing great army. Of the powers and elements of his logi- so 
applied, we would say as Burke said of the metaphysical subtle- 
ties of the French Revolution ;—let him joust with them as he 
pleases in any mere intellectual tournament, let him sport them 
in any sphere that does not set abstractions against realities, our 
consciousness against our theology ;— 





Illa se jactat in aula 
Eolus, et clauso ventorum carcere regnet. 


But let them not break prison to burst like a Levanter, to 
sweep the earth with their hurricanes, and to break up the foun- 
tains of the great deep to overwhelm us. 
Professor Tappan does not write in the spirit of a theological 
artisan, but in reference to his inquiries as to the system of 
wards on the Will, he properly observes that a moral and 
religious interest pertains to them, especially if any philosophi- 
cal infidels have employed the psychology of Edwards to over- 
throw moral obligation. He remarks that though we may 
fancy that some favorite metaphysico-theological dogmas can 
be sustained only by this psychology, the true moralist and 
theologist will be more earnest to uphold the foundations of 
morality and religion than any particular speculations of second- 
arymoment. Before proceeding to any notice of his argument, 
our readers we are sure will agree upon the value and justness 
of the thoughts in the following quotation from his third volume. 


“In any age of the church, and in our age as well as in the pre- 
ceding ages, a devout lover of truth, in examining any system of the- 
ology, is bound to inquire into its metaphysics separately from the 
gospel truths which it has incorporated. Since the Bible is not a 
system of philosophy, a mere quotation of its texts, or their incorpo- 
ration, cannot be received in proof of a philosophy. We must take 
the Bible facts and affirmations in their pure simplicity—and we 
must examine the metaphysics on its own legitimate grounds. We 
are bound as Christians to believe the words of Scripture wher- 
ever we find them, but we are not bound to believe the philoso- 
phy which a father or doctor in the church has seen fit to connect with 

em. 

“The errors of past ages have imposed upon us a labor which 
otherwise might have been avoided. The gospel may be efficacious 
to salvation in entire separation from philosophical systems now, as 
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well as in the days of the Apostles; but adopted as it now is, even 
by the noleniued and the mass of Christians, under the forms and 
articles of elaborated theological systems, if in these systems its in- 
tegrity has been violated for the purpose of sustaining favorite dog- 
mas, then we can detect and expose the evil only by exposing the 
false philosophy. Or suppose that the integrity of the truths and 
facts of the gospel be preserved, but that there be connected with 
them a philosophy directly hostile to them, and that the theologist in 
his zeal for the philosophy does not perceive this hostility, then again 
it becomes us to set forth this philosophy under its true colors. If we 
neglect to do this, we expose the inspired truths and facts to asper- 
sion, and even to a seeming refutation, because we send them out in 
bad company. The infidel will receive your identification of ‘the 
gospel with a certain philosophy, and then by overthrowing the phi- 
losophy claim to have overthrown the gospel ; or he may in common 
with yourself receive the philosophy, and .then by carrying out its 
positions legitimately, direct it as a powerful artillery against the 
gospel. We have in the last supposition exactly described the bear- 
ing of a false psychology of the will upon the theology with which it 
has been connected.” 


In accordance with the spirit of these remarks, the truth of 
which we think no one can deny, Professor Tappan sets out in 
his work with a full statement of Edwards’ system. 

In regard to this, the only question that can be asked must 
be, Is it fairlydrawn up? We think it is; andif he valued the 
success of his own argument he would not be likely to set out 
with a misstatement of Edwards, which it would be so easy for 
every man to detect. He then proceeds to state the legitimate 
consequences of the system of Edwards, the conclusions to which 
his reasoning conducts us. Certainly no man is to be blamed 
for doing this, and for doing it as faithfully as possible. Men 
may say that Edwards would have denied the legitimacy of 
those conclusions, or would have repelled them with abhorrence ; 
but that is not the point: do his principles involve them? So 
would Locke have denied and abhorred the conclusions drawn 
from his philosophy and the purposes to which it was applied. 
But no man is to be blamed, or regarded as Locke’s enemy, or 
the maligner of his reputation, who shows to what conclusions a 
rigid pursuit of his principles would lead us. You may say indeed 
that these evils were not in the mind of the propounders of 
such schemes, and that they are only incidental, and incidental 
only in the hands of evil-disposed persons, who will make the 
worst of them. But if the incidental evil tendencies of a scheme 
of philosophy are such as to outweigh all its good applications, 
how can it be the offspring of truth, and who can be conscien- 
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tious in adopting it? If the Arminian notions could be con- 
quered only by a system that in the end would be turned against 
all religion, it were better to leave them alone. It is a melan- 
choly policy, though history is full of it, for a king to hire for- 
eign troops, or bands of mercenaries, who in the end will over- 
run his own state. 

It cannot however be said that Edwards was unconscious of 
the tendency of his doctrines, or that he had not himself pursued 
them to their ultimate results. There are other portions of his 
writings besides his work on the Freedom of the Will, which 
present some of the most extraordinary passages in the annals 
of theology, and put to the blush the efforts of all modern 
diluters of his system. Men are undertaking a work of super- 
erogation, when they seek to rebut the charge of fatalisin as 
one of the tendencies of Edwards’ work, since the author him- 
self plainly avowed the opinion. 

“It cannot be any injustice in God,” says he, “to determine who is 
certainly to sin, and so certainly to be damned. For, if we suppose 
this impossibility, that God had not determined any thing, things 
would happen as fatally as they do now.— Wherefore, seeing things 
do unavoidably go fatally and necessarily, what injustice is it in the 
Supreme Being, seeing it is a contradiction that it should be otherwise, 
to decree that they should be as they are ?”* Again: “ That we should 
say that God has decreed every action of men, yea, — action that 
is sinful, and every circumstance of those actions; that he predeter- 
mines that they shall be in every respect as they afterwards are ; that 
he determines that there shall be such actions, and just so sinful as 
they are; and yet that God does not decree the actions that are sinful 
as sin, but decrees them as good, is really consistent.’’f 


Much more might be noted of the same tenor, particularly 
where he denies that the principle laid down by the apostle, that 
we may not do evil that good may come, is obligatory upon 
the Divine Being ;f nor do we see why the great respect and 
veneration we all have for the admirable character of Edwards, 
both in mind and heart, should keep us from pronouncing these 
doctrines a monstrous deformity in any man’s theological opinions. 
There is a wo pronounced in the Scriptures upon them that call 
evil good and good evil, that put darkness for light and light 
for darkness, 

We will simply add a quotation by Dugald Stewart from the 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia, with a closing remark of his own: 


* Miscellaneous Observations, 5. Works, Vol. VIL. 
Tt Mis. Obs. 8. t Mis. Obs. 59. 
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“ While the king (James second of Great Britain) was involved in 
the deepest distress, in consequence of the desertion of his army, and 
the success of the Prince of Orange, he was doomed to suffer from 
the conduct of his daughter, the Princess Anne (married to Prince 
George of Denmark), a species of distress still more severe. If 
heaven, in this world, ever interposes its avenging arm between guilt 
and happiness, may we not consider the loss of seventeen children as 
the penalty which it exacted from the mother, who had broken the 
heart of the most indulgent father: and as if this exaction had not been 
sufficiently severe, the infliction of the punishment Precepep the 
commission of the crime.” 

“If crimes and their appropriate punishments,” says Mr. Stewart, 
“be both the effects of the absolute decrees of God, it is certainly not 
more inconsistent with his justice that the punishment should precepe 
the crime, than follow after it.” 


The consequences of Edwards’ system we think Professor 
Tappan has pressed fairly and logically; of this every reader 
may judge. They present a fearful array, but the deduction is 
as demonstrative as any part of Edwards’ own argument. It 
may relieve such a deduction in some measure from the odium 
attached in many minds to any writer who pursues it, if we re- 
mind the reader that substantially the same course has been 
pursued by Dr. Clarke against Leibnitz and Collins, and by 
Dugald Stewart in his remarks on the doctrine of Necessity, and 
in his criticisms on Edwards, and some others of its advocates. 
And as the appendix to Stewart’s Philosophy seems to have 
been unaccountably neglected, we shall here introduce one or 
two quotations of great interest on this subject. 


“ Every modern atheist I have ever heard of has been a Necessi- 
tarian. I cannot help adding that by far the ablest Necessitarians 
who have yet appeared have been those, who followed out their prin- 
—- till they ended in Spinosism ; a doctrine which differs from 
atheism more in words tham-in reality.” 

“ The argument for necessity drawn from the Divine Prescience is 
much insisted on both by Collins and Edwards ; more especially by 
the latter, who undertakes to show that ‘ this foreknowledge infers a 
necessity of volition as much as an absolute decree.’ On this argu- 
ment I shall make but one remark, that, if it be conclusive, it only 
serves to identify still more the creed of the Necessitarians with that 
of the Spinosites. For if God certainly foresees all the volitions of 
his creatures, he must, for the same reason, foresee all his own future 
volitions; and if this foreknowledge infers a necessity of volition in 
the one case, how is it possible to avoid the same inference in the 
other ?” 

“J have already said that in the opinion of Clarke the scheme of 
necessity, when pushed to its logical consequences, must ultimately 
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terminate in Spinosism. Itseems to have been the great aim of Col- 
lins to vindicate his favorite scheme from this reproach, and to retaliate 
upon the partisans of free will the charges of favoring atheism and 
immorality. In proof of this I have only to quote the account given 
by the author himself of the plan of his work.—In this view of the 
subject, and indeed in the very selection of his ance it is re- 
markable how completely Collins has anticipated Dr. Jonathan Ed- 
wards, the most celebrated, and indisputably the ablest champion in 
later times of the scheme of Necessity. The coincidence is so perfect, 
that the outline given by the former of the plan of his work, might 
have served with equal propriety as a preface to that of the latter.— 
It is evident that Collins, one of the most obnoxious writers of his 
day to divines of all denominations, was not less solicitous than his 
successor Edwards, to reconcile his metaphysical notions with man’s 
accountableness and moral agency. The remarks therefore of Clarke 
upon Collins’ work are equally applicable to that of Edwards. It is 
to be regretted that they seem never to have fallen into the hands of 
this very acute and candid reasoner.—l am afraid that Edwards’ 
book, however well meant, has done much harm in England, as it has 
secured a favorable hearing to the same doctrines which, since the 
time of Clarke, had been generally ranked among the most dangerous 
errors of Hobbes and his disciples.” 





The legitimate consequences which Professor Tappan has 
traced from Edwards’ system, have by no means been confined 
to theory. ‘‘ Remorse,” says Mr. Belsham, the bold Socinian 
advocate of the doctrine of Necessity, “ is the exquisitely painful 
feeling which arises from the belief that in circumstances pre- 
cisely the same we might have chosen and acted differently. 
This fallacious feeling is superseded by the doctrine of Neces- 
sity. Remorse supposes free will. It arises from forgetfulness 
of the precise state of mind when the action was performed.” 

We have made these remarks thus far simply to bespeak a 
favorable hearing to a writer who has the independence in these 
days and in this country to appear in opposition to the system 
of Edwards. It is impossible to go greatly into detail respect- 
ing the merits of Professor Tappan’s work, but we are convinced 
that so far as the main argument goes, he has conducted it with 
such fairness and acuteness, that it will be no easy task to meet 
him on the ground he has taken. The time has come when the 
advocates of Edwards’ system will have to do something more 
than compose commentaries upon their master’s book. The 
change in the prevailing psychological system of the age, which 
we believe is rapidly going on, will leave the defenders of the 
scheme of necessity ashore upon the barren reefs and sand banks 
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they have moored upon, where some better aliment than keen 
and subtile logic will be requisite for their subsistence. 

Professor Tappan’s work consists of three parts or volumes; 
the first arog his review of Edwards, the second his own 
system on the will, and the third the application of this doctrine 
to moral agency and responsibility. In writing on this partic- 
ular subject of the will, he has the merit of having excogitated, 
in truth, a psychological system ; that being the ground on which 
he meets Edwards, and professes to have demonstrated the sys- 
tem of liberty in opposition to that of necessity. He is a candid, 
fearless, manly and pleasing writer, his style being one of sim- 
plicity and beauty, his illustrations pertinent and forcible, and 
his views on some most important metaphysical points, eminent- 
ly clear and original. This is the case particularly with his 
treatment of the subject of cause, his development of the nature 
of cause, of the source of our own idea of causality, and of the 
nature of the will in us as the only free agency and causality of 
our being. We doubt if any other metaphysical writer can be 
found in our language, who has discussed this ofttimes perplexed 
and difficult subject with such clear and satisfactory results. 
We wish that those who are inclined to think that no advance- 
ment can be made in psychological science in any other direction 
than that taken by Edwards, would ponder some few of Profes- 
sor Tappan’s chapters. 
x, We think there are four important points in which the argu- 
ment of Edwards has been shown by Professor Tappan to be 
deficient, or built on false assumptions. First of all, by consent 
even of the defenders of Edwards’ system, he has confounded the 
will and the affections. He makes but two faculties of the 
mind, the understanding and the will; the will and the affections 
are identified, and this identification is the foundation of his 
whole argument that the will is always and necessarily as the 
strongest motive. There is certainly this sophism ; that of con- 
cluding that as the strongest motive, which precedes the mind’s 
determination ; the sophism of passing over the act of power, the 
act of the will as cause, to the score of the motive. This act 
of power, this sanction of the will is needed to make it the strong- 
est motive, and in this sense the assertion that the will is always 
as the strongest motive, is only that the will is always as the 
will’s determination. 

The second point in which the argument of Edwards is arraign- 
ed as defective, is its confusion between cause and motive, cause 
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and occasion. In Professor Tappan’s view the will itself is 
cause; it is the cause of its own volitions. The principle of 
causality is in the mind, and there and nowhere else is the source 
of it. We are ourselves cause, and we are ourselves power, and 
hence alone we derive these ideas. Edwards makes the motive 
to be cause. The causality of the mind, according to his sys- 
tem, is motive; the strongest motive is the mind’s causality. 
But as, according to his system, the strongest motive is as the 
affections, and the affections and the will are the same, it comes 
really to this, even in his scheme, that the will is the mind’s 
causality. 

President Day observes on this point, that if external motives 
are in any proper sense the cause of a man’s volitions, they are 
so in a very different way from that in which the agent himself 
is the cause of them. But if the motive be the cause, then the 
agent cannot be. On this subject Dugald Stewart has written 
with great clearness. 


« Although,” says he, “ we grant this general proposition, that for 
every action there must be a motive, it certainly does not follow from 
it that man is a necessary agent. The question is not concerning the 
influence of motives, but concerning the nature of that influence. The 
advocates for necessity represent it as the influence ofa cause in pro- 
ducing its effect. The advocates for liberty acknowledge that the mo- 
tive is the occasion of acting, or the reason for acting ; but contend 
that it is so far from being the efficient cause of it, that it supposes 
the efficiency to exist elsewhere, namely, in the mind of the agent. 
Between these two opinions there is an essential distinction. The 
one represents man merely as a passive instrument. According to 
the other he is really an agent, and the sole author of his own actions. 
He acts indeed from motives, but he has the power of choice among 
different ones. When he acts from a particular motive, it is not be- 
cause this motive is stronger than others, but because he willed to 
act in this way. Indeed, it may be questioned if the word strength 
conveys any idea when applied to motive. It is obviously an analog- 
ical or metaphorical expression, borrowed froma class of phenomena 
essentially different.” “ Whatever may be the nature of the re- 
lation between a motive and an action, there is no reason for conclu- 
ding it to be at all analogous to that between a cause and its effect.” 


The third point on which the logic of Edwards is set aside by 
Professor Tappan, is the confusion between necessity and cer- 
tainty. Hence arises the argument of Edwards that no future 
event can be certainly foreknown, whose existence is contin- 
gent, and without all necessity. An event of which there is 
certain foreknowledge is a necessary event. But this does not 
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follow ; and the sophism can be maintained only by this con- 
founding of the terms and the ideas. An event of which there 
is certain foreknowledge is a certain event, but that is all we 
can say. It may be necessary, and it may be contingent, and 
whether necessary or contingent, it may be foreknown with 
equal certainty; but certainty does not constitute necessity, 
though the argument of Edwards proceeds on this assumpticn. 

The fourth point is analogous, the confounding of contingence 
with chance. Edwards assumes that contingence signifies some- 
thing which has absolutely no ground or reason with which 
its existence has any fixed and certain connection. So Presi- 
dent Day regards the system of Edwards’ opponents as a sys- 
tem of fortuitous volition. But this is not the case. Such vo- 
litions are not contended for, but volitions which have their 
true and proper cause in the will, as the mind’s causality. In 
maintaining contingence or freedom of the will, chance is not 
contended for, nor the absence of cause, but the absence of 
necessity. Edwards’ argument continually proceeds on the false 
assumption that there is no medium between necessity and 
chance, and that the doctrine of self-determination or contingence 
is chance. 

We may name a fifth point, and that is, the petitio principii, 
involved in Edwards’ definition of liberty, namely, power to 
conduct according to one’s choice, without considering how that 
choice was produced or caused. That choice may have been 
necessarily connected with something foregoing, that was 
wholly out of the mind’s power ; but this makes no difference. 
This was Hobbes’ definition, and that of al] the later necessita- 
rians. Now if this be granted, then indeed liberty and neces- 
sity are consentaneous. A wicked choice may have been con- 
stituted by the necessary correlation of the mind with an ante- 
cedent out of its power, but so long as the man is able to act 
according to that choice, he is free. All before the volition is 
necessity, but all after it is freedom. According to this, Bel- 
sham was perfectly right in asserting blameworthiness to have 
no place, and remorse to be fallacious. We may be bad, but 
not blameworthy. A machine for pain and cruelty is a horn- 
bly bad machine, but where is the guilt of it? If we are first 
so constituted, and secondly so placed, that volitions are neces- 
sary or impossible,—necessary in reference to a particular ob- 
ject of desire or course of action, from which we are command- 
ed to refrain, or impossible in reference to one which yet we 
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are commanded to pursue,—we may be very bad, and yet not 
blameworthy. One wheel, as the water races past it, turns a 
spinning factory, another turns the machinery of a distillery. 
One mind under the current of motive desolates an empire ; 
another blesses it ; they are the same. 

Edwards’ definition of liberty shuts a man up to necessity, 
and was intended to do so. And united with his denial of any 
self-determining power, it excludes blame and praiseworthiness 
from the universe, and legitimates all the array of consequences 
drawn up by Professor Tappan in the train of Edwards’ argu- 
ment. If any thing out of the man determines his will, beyond 
doubt it is not Ais determination. He is neither to blame for it 
nor praiseworthy. And if any thing within the man apart from 
and above his will, and over which his will has no authority, or 
against which it has no power, determines his will, then he is 
neither blame nor praiseworthy. Thestate of his mind is either 
owing to the determination of his will, or it is not. If it is not, 
then it is no part of his personal responsibility any more than itis 
of the responsibility of a whale or an elephant whether to be con- 
structed with tusks or teeth, or without them. If it is, then it is the 
self-determination of his will, or a determination by something out 
of his will. Ifby something out of his will, then this is by consent 
and co-operation of his will, or it is not. If not, then again it has 
nothing to do with his personal responsibility, for it is nothing on 
which he, as a responsible agent, decides. But if by consent of 
his will, then this consent is that of a power overlooking and su- 
perior to the influence out of the will, the lord of circumstances, 
and not their slave, namely, it is se/f-consent and se/f-determina- 
tion. If not, it is a consent produced by something superior to 
his will, and over which his will has no power, and therefore 
again, in regard to which he has no responsibility, and therefore 
neither is blame nor praiseworthy. This argument we might 
pursue ad infinitum, with all the power of the “ infinite series”’ of 
Edwards himself. 

The will is always asthe strongest motive. Admit this; but 
still it is the self-determination of the will in view of that mo- 
tive, or the man has no more responsibility in regard to his own 
volitions, than in regard to the action of fire when applied to 
the body ; no more than the leaf of a sensitive plant when it 
shrinks from the touch, or turns towards the light. If there be 
any determination of the will, which is not, at the same time, 
self-determination, it destroys accountability and makes man a 
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machine. If the reason absolutely, invariably, infallibly, ne- 
cessarily, impels the man, then the responsibility is thrown 
back on the cause why the reason is so and so, and not other- 
wise. If the reason has come to its present state by a cause or 
causes apart from the will, it is not a man’s own responsibility. 
But if by consent, co-operation, or determination of the will, 
then again, it is se/f-determination or not. If not, it is some- 
thing out of the will, and the responsibility is thrown upon that 
and the cause of it. Or if the affections irresistibly, invariably, 
infallibly, necessarily, impel the will, the responsibility is thrown 
over from the will upon the affections, and we must inquire 
the cause why the affections are so and so, and not otherwise. 
If the affections have come to their present state without con- 
sent, co-operation, or determination of the will, then the man 
has no responsibility. But if otherwise, then it must have been 
a self-determination or not. If not, then some other cause above 
the will must have moved its consent to the state of the affec- 
tions, and the whole responsibility is thrown over upon that 
cause. 

Edwards himself sometimes lays down a principle that con- 
tains the whole argument of the advocates of freedom. “ When 
a thing is from a man in that sense that it is from his will or 
choice, he is to blame for it because his will is in it. So far as 
the will is in it, blame is in it, and no farther.” Remain bere, 
and the whole argument is conceded. But then Edwards adds 
the element of necessity to his definition of liberty ; there must 
be “no consideration of the original of that bad will, because, 
according to our natural apprehension, blame originally consists 
in it.”— The state or act of the will may be the virtue of the 
subject, though it be not from self-determination, but the deter- 
mination of an intrinsic cause ;” (and of course a cause intro- 
duced and set agoing apart from the will ;) even so as to cause 
the event to be morally necessary to the subject of it.” 

The reason which Edwards here gives for “ not considering 
the original of that bad will,’ is very curious; “ because, 
according to our natural apprehension, blame originally consists 
in it ;” that is, our consciousness tells us that we are free agents, 
and therefore that the origin of evil is in our own will. We 
are so formed as to believe that we are free agents, and that 
answers every purpose. We are restricted from going back of 
that natural belief, because the original of that evil will tran- 
scends both our power and consciousness, and would lead to the 
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breaking up of this delusive sense of freedom. In what respect 
is this different from Lord Kames’ hypothesis of a deceitful sense 
of liberty? Nay, Edwards gives the reason for this natural con- 
stitution. “It was meet, if sin did come into existence, and 
appear in the world, it should arise from the imperfection which 
properly belongs to a creature, as such, and should appear so to 
do, that it might not appear to be from God, as the efficient or 
fountain.” —* If sin had not arisen from the imperfection of the 
creature, it would not have been so visible, that it did not arise 
from God, as the positive cause and real source of it.” 

Surely this is strange reasoning ; who could have conceived 
it possible for the mind of Edwards to adopt it? Look at it 
closely, “ before and after.” The creature sins from necessity. 
He has, it is true, the sense, the consciousness of liberty. But 
it will not do to look behind this consciousness, behind the will, 
because it will be found delusive, there being in that direction a 
gulf of necessity that swallows up all things; a set of springs, 
that, apart from the will, and prior to it, govern the whole 
machinery of existence. But at the same time, to shield the 
Deity from the charge of being the author of sin, a second cause 
must be constituted, namely, the imperfection which properly 
belongs to the creature, and a delusive idea of freedom must be 
constituted along with that prearranged imperfection, or else it 
will be difficult to make it visible that sin does “ not arise from 
God, as the positive cause and real source of it!” This singu- 
lar expression, the imperfection which properly belongs to the 
creature, taken in connection with the preceding reasoning, 
seems to us to accomplish the very evil, which the writer was 
anxious to avoid. It represents the Deity as acting under the 
prior necessity of having sin “ come into existence, and appear 
in the world,” and then, conformably to that necessity, consti- 
tuting a creature of such imperfection, that sin would surely and 
inevitably come into being in that way. If this be indeed the 
origin of evil, the supporters of such a theory, may as well make 
thorough work in their argument, and boldly affirm that the 
necessity for it was a necessity in the divine existence and 
eternity, and no more to be arraigned, questioned, prevented, or 
rebelled against, than the rigid and awful postulate, wHaTEVER 
Is, IS. 

The great question as to liberty and necessity is connected a 
parte ante with the divine character, and a parte post with 
human conduct. According to the side which men take, it 
16* 
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exerts a practical influence, even though they cannot agree in 
their definitions of the terms. But let us hear the conclusion of 
the whole matter. The only freedom which we do not possess 
naturally, is the liberty with which Christ makes his people free, 
and until men gain that, neither life nor liberty can be considered 
asa blessing. And although men cannot settle it metaphysically, 
whether they are imprisoned or not, yet if they be good, it is, at 
the worst, as good as if they were not; but if they be bad, itis, 
at the best, as bad as if they were. There were once some birds, 
Goethe tells us, who lived in a spacious aviary. A _ bullfinch 
said to his neighbor the goldfinch, who was gayly fluttering from 
bush to bush, “ Do you know, friend, that we are shut up in a 
cage 7”? “ What do you talk of a cage,” said the goldfinch ; 
“see how we fly about! That is a cage, indeed, in which my 
neighbor canary is sitting.” “But I tell you we are in a cage 
too. Don’t you see there the wire grating?” “ Yes, I see one 
there, certainly ; but look, as far as I can see on every side there 
is none.” “ vi cannot see to all sides.” “ No more can you.” 
‘But consider then,” continued the bullfinch, “ does not our 
master bring us water every morning, and put it in our trough, 
and strow seed on the ground? Would he do that, if he did 
not know that we are shut up, and cannot fly where we will ?” 
“ But,” said the goldfinch, “I tell you I can fly where I will.” 

Thus they disputed for a long time, till at length the canary 
called out from his corner: “ Children, if you cannot settle it 
whether you are in a cage not, it’s just as good as if you were 
not in one.” 

In the third volume of Professor Tappan’s work, he gives an 
exhibition of the doctrine of the will viewed in connection with 
the Bible, which some will regard as one of the most just and 
valuable portions of the treatise. The author connects with it 
an exposition of three theories on the subject of election, of 
which we must record our decided disapprobation of the first, 
and our preference for the second. Our remarks have run al- 
ready to such a length, that we shall not go into the statement 
of these theories, but only say that we regard the first as lying 
open to some serious objections on account of its swper-scriptural 
refinements, which the author could have preferred only out of 
an over anxiety to make it very evident that the doctrine of 
election harmonizes with the doctrine of the will; a fact, which 
most happily neither they on the one side nor the other of this 
controversy are at all disposed to doubt. We prefer the second 
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theory, because, holding closer to the Scriptures, it throws us 
more humbly and absolutely upon God’s all-merciful and 
sovereign grace. The doctrine of election is one, about which 
we are less inclined to theorize, than on any other subject. We 
love the explicitness of the Bible, and are well content with its 
exhibition there. 

Professor Tappan observes (and we think rather unguardedly, 
because an opponent, and even a casual reader, would take more 
from the observation than the writer means to convey), that 
“ the determination of our will by the divine will, interpenetrat- 
ing it, appears as little consistent with freedom, as a necessary 
determination by the strongest motive.” The writer must have 
had some material analogy in his own mind connected with this 
phraseology, or he would not have used it; but if not, what 
then becomes of freedom in the case of the Holy Spirit “ exert- 
ing his coincident regenerating influences to secure the coincident 
act of the human personality,” which Professor Tappan exhibits 
as a part of that theory which he seems himself to prefer? 
There is as much freedom in the one case, as in the other. 

After all, the manner in which the Divine Being works in us, to 
will and to do, without infringing in the least on our most perfect 
and absolute free agency, is a mystery, and for the present must 
remain so. Weshall, in the celestial world, know a great deal 
more about psychology, than we do here in the cave of Plato; and 
just now it is impossible, on the subject of election, to be wise 
above that which is written. Two passages of Scripture, which 
we confess we greatly admire and love, are so explicit, that they 
contain the whole doctrine, to our heart’s content, and to the 
silencing of every objection: ‘ Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling, for it is God who worketh in you, 
both to will and to do.”—* According as he hath chosen us 
in him before the foundation of the world, that we should be 
holy, and without blame before him in love, having pre- 
destinated us unto the adoption of children by Jesus Christ to 
himself, according to the good pleasure of his will, to the 
praise of the glory of his grace, wherein he hath made us accepted 
in the Beloved.’? Professor Tappan, we are glad to know, ac- 
cepts these passages with all heartiness, in their fullest extent, 
and therefore we wish that in one or two paragraphs he had 
been more careful in avoiding the possibility of any misconstruc- 
tion of his views. 

Professor Tappan has chosen a difficult and thorny path of 
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metaphysical investigation ; there are lions in the way that few 
men are willing to encounter. We believe he has the truth on 
his side, and a most frank and honest heart in pursuing it, 
though,—if he adopts the refinements of the second theory above 
noticed as his own,—with some little mixture of error. The 
truth is of the highest importance, and there are critical vul- 
tures enough to pounce upon the error, if once they find that 
the truth is attracting notice. It surely will, for these investiga- 
tions deserve all the attention that their author asks for them. 
There are some persons whose nature makes it impossible that 
they should come to such speculations except with the very 
spirit which Professor Tappan deprecates; but no matter for 
that ; time is a great and impartial friend, and God is greater ; 
trusting to whom no man need have his temper ruffled or his 
ardor cooled in the pursuit of truth. 


“] ask,” says Professor Tappan, “ that no one will meet arguments 
advanced in no spirit of partisanship, with the eager zeal of such a 
spirit: and that, as I have arrayed myself under the banner of no 
great leader in the schools of philosophy or theology, so also that I 
may not be either honored or anathematized by the application of 
his name. I have sought for truth independently, as I had a right to 
do: I have published my results, as | had a right to do: and 1 cheer- 
fully take upon me all the responsibility which fairly attaches to the 
proceeding. 


Ora, et labora! Continue to trust in the “ divine power and 
quiet majesty of truth,” though still, if need be, “ without pat- 
ronage and without defence.” In speculations on the will there 
is danger of growing misanthropic. A man who deserves well 
of the public is very apt to think the public ungrateful towards 
him ; but alas! men are still more neglectful of the truth than 
of him who proposes it. We often think of that beautiful col- 
loquy, which Coleridge once wrote, and we believe almost im- 
promptu, and we shall take the liberty to close with it, in the 
full and sad conviction that there is no degeneracy more com- 
mon in this world-worshipping age and community, than that 
of making greatness and goodness means instead of ends. 


How seldom, friend ! a good great man inherits 
Honor or wealth, with all his worth and pains ! 
It sounds like stories from the land of spirits, 

If any man obtain that which he merits, 

Or any merit that which he obtains. 
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REPLY. 


For shame, dear friend! renounce this canting strain. 
What wouldst thou have a good great man obtain ? 
Place? Title? Salary ? A gilded chain ? 

Or throne of corses, which his sword hath slain ? 
Greatness and goodness are not means, but ends ! 

Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 

The good great man? Three treasures, Love and Light, 
And calm Thoughts, regular as an infant’s breath ! 

And three firm friends, more sure than day and night, 
Himself, his Maker, and the Angel Death. 
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Atuens AND Attica; Journal of a Residence there. By the Rev. 
Christopher Wordsworth, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College ; 
Head Master of Harrow School, &c. John Murray, London. 

A Short Visit to the Ionian Islands, Athens, and the Morea. By vai 
Edward Gifford, Esq., of Pemb. Coll.,Oxon. A. & W. Galig- High | 
nani, Paris. Bi 
Untit quite recently, the difficulties to one visiting Greece 

were such as to deter the great mass of foreign travellers from 

making the attempt. Whoever advanced beyond the generally 
understood limits of the “ grand tour,” and found his way to the 
land where the stolid Moslem kept guard over the sacred re- 
mains of ancient art, received credit for some classical enthusi- 
asm, a profound sympathy with antiquity, and much of the ear- 
nest and reverential spirit which Pliny, speaking of the same 
land, recommends to his friend Maximus: “ Cogita, te missum in 
provinciam Achaiam, illam veram et meram Greciam, in qua 
primum humanitas, litera, etiam fruges, invent esse creduntur. 

**** Reverere gloriam veterem, et hanc ipsam senectutem, 

que in homine venerabilis, in urbibus sacra est. Sit apud te 

honor antiquitate, sit ingentibus factis, sit fabulis quoque.” 




















* We regret that we are not allowed to give the name of the wri- 
ter of this review. It is from the pen of a professor in one of the col- 
leges of New England, who has himself visited the scenes which he 
describes, and whose personal observation, as well as his previous clas- 
sical research, gives to his representations a freshness and an author- 
ity, which greatly enhance their interest and value.—Ep. 
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At present the obstacles to the traveller are few, the facilities 
many, and yearly on the increase. Twice every month a steam 
packet leaves Falmouth for Gibraltar, Malta, Corfu and Alex- 
andria. Three times a month, the French government steam- 
boats leave Marseilles for the ports of Italy, Malta, Athens, Con- 
stantinople and Alexandria. Austrian boats from Trieste come 
down the Adriatic, encircle the Morea, and rest in the Bospho- 
rus, and still other companies ply their diligent vessels between 
the different ports of the Archipelago and the Levant; so that 
even an American scholar 8 make a pretty satisfactory 
tour in Greece without greatly lengthening his annual vacation 
or deranging his ordinary occupations. 


“ Having been medically advised,” says Mr. Gifford in his introduc. 
tion, “ to pass a couple of months of the last winter [1837] in a more 
southern climate, and particularly recommended to begin by a sea 
voyage,—the facilities which steam communication now affords of 
navigating the Mediterranean, and the hope of being able to combine 
the main object of health with the gratification of an ardent desire to 
visit the classical scenes of Greece, determined me and Mr. Newton— 
a college friend, and unfortunately a fellow sufferer—to direct our 
course that way.” 


Within three months they had made the voyage, had visited 
the most interesting parts of the country, had suffered the deten- 
tion of quarantine, and reached England again insafety. The 
plain and truthful narrative which he has presented of “ what he 
was enabled to see,”’ possesses an interest and value far above 
that of many sketches written with greater pretensions. 

The “ Journal” of Mr. Wordsworth is of a more learned 
character, and must be chiefly interesting to scholars, as_illus- 
trating by frequent quotations and delicate criticisms, the ancient 
classics. It is our intention to use both of these works, which 
we have not seen republished in America, to give our readers 
some insight into the present condition of Greece and its anti- 
quities. 

In less than three weeks after leaving England, the packet 
in which Mr. Gifford and his fellow traveller had embarked, 
anchored in Patras Roads; but as this was not her final destina- 
tion, the anchor was weighed the next morning and the boat 
stood on to Corfu. As a warning to future travellers, Mr. Gif- 
ford mentions that had they landed at Patras and commenced 
the tour of the Morea immediately, a week of precious time 
might have been saved. As it was, they began their observations 
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with the scenes of the Odyssey, and the capital of the Ionian 
Republic, Corfu. 


“ We were on asea and amongst islands and shores celebrated from 
the earliest dawn of classical poetry. * * * The scenes of the first trav- 
els, of which there exists even a mythological record, were before us 
—we were in the regions of the Odyssey. *** We soon reached the 
narrow channel, about four miles wide and sixteen long, which di- 
vides Ithaca and Cephalonia ; the latter is tolerably cultivated, but 
not (at least in this view) pretty ; but for the other—alas! we, like 
former travellers, could not help feeling something like vexation at 
finding the island of Ulysses the most barren spot we ever beheld. 
For the whole length of the island, scarce a shrub or blade of grass 
was to be seen; and one might be tempted to attribute the long ab- 
sence of Ulysses less to the adverse fates than to his good taste.” 
Giffard p. 32. 





Running on by Cape Viscardo, and then by Santa Maura or 
Leucadia,—* the gigantic headstone over the watery grave of 
poor Sappho,”—they cast anchor at midnight in the harbor of 
Corfu. 


“Beautiful! I exclaimed, when, early next morning, I saw Corfu ; 
and my exclamation was in the superlative, most beautiful! when I 
became better acquainted with it. The roadstead, or rather bay, is 
completely land-locked ; surrounded on three sides by the island, and 
on the other by the main land, with only narrow exits to the north and 
south, not visible from the harbor itself. 

The opposite coast of Albania, the fortifications of the island of 
Vido ; the citadel of Corfu, built on two precipitous rocks running out 
into the sea; the palace of the Lord High Commissioner (or as he 
is styled in common parlance the Lord High); the town itself, and the 
distant mountains of the island, form a splendid panoramic view.” p. 35, 


Corfu is the capital of the Republic of the Ionian Islands and 
under the protection (i. e. power) of Great Britain. The im- 
mense fortifications form another of those strong points which 
England has obtained in the four quarters of the world; one of 
those three stations in the Mediterranean which give the rule 
of that great sea to the English. 


On a visit tothe Lord High’s country seat, the travellers say, “we 
could not but remark the similarity of the scenery to that described 
by Homer, through which Ulysses, a stranger like ourselves, sought 
the abode of the Lord High of his day. 

At length he took the passage to the wood, 


Whose shady honors on a rising brow 
Waved high and frowned upon the stream below, etc. Odys. v. 475. 
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The exactness of these local portraits, and especially the sail of Ulys- 
ses [a rock which, from the harbor, has the appearance of a sail], are, 
it must be admitted, strongly in favor of the general opinion of the 
identity of Scheria and Corfu. Indeed, if the common opinion be cor- 
rect, hereabout might be the site of the celebrated garden of Alci- 
nous, which—although it seems to have been only a fruit and kitchen 
garden—Homer describes as being surrounded by natural beauties 
of the kind we saw before us.” 


After eight days spent at Corfu the packet took them again 
to Patras, where they landed on the shores of the Morea. For 
the sum of twelve dollars a boat was hired to take them to 
Corinth, stopping a day at Scala de Salona, in order to allow 
time to visit Delphi. Wecan afford but a brief space to extracts, 
but will copy a short account of the visit to the ancient fountain 
of the Muses. 


“ The next morning was very fine, and having ordered our horses 
the preceding evening, we started for Parnassus at six o’clock, but 
certainly none of the steeds resembled Pegasus, or perhaps, indeed, 
the whole story of Pegasus may be an allegory to convey a plain 
truth, that to get over such roads horses would have need of wings. 
Just before we arrived at Delphi, we saw several ancient tombs, 
excavated from the rock, on either side of the path: they are chiefly 
single, but one we entered had been the last resting place of three 
persons. On passing through a rudely arched doorway, we found 
ourselves in a chamber with a sarcophagus on either side, and a 
third in front; over each was a small niche in the wall for a lamp or 
figure ; the covers were gone, and there was nothing to be seen with- 
in but the stone pillars for the heads of the deceased. Delphi is situ- 
ated some five or six miles up the sides of the mountain range which, 
about eight or ten miles farther, terminates in the summit of Parnas- 
sus ; but Delphi, contrary to the received opinion, has little local con- 
nection with en dascortn properly so called, and is not even in sight of 
it. * * * The general aspect of the village proved the accuracy of 
Pausanius’ description of the site of the ancient town; it is built on 
terraces of masonry, rising above one another in regular gradation, 
and having all the features of great antiquity. On the right, as you 
enter the village, are the foundation walls of an old temple, forming 
a square of about one hundred yards each way, in the centre of 
which stands a miserable Greek church, dedicated I believe to St. 
Elias. Advancing from this we entered the village, and having put 
up our horses, were guided first to to the amphitheatre, an immense 
work, whose seats, hollowed out of the rock, are still almost perfect ; 
thence to the Castalian Spring, which rises at the foot of what have 
been so long celebrated as the double peaks of Parnassus; but in fact, 
as I have said, the summit of Parnassus, properly so called, is some 
miles off, and not even visible, being concealed by a bare precipitous 
rock, which rises immediately behind the fountain, one hundred or 
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one hundred and fifty feet in height, up the face of which extends a 
rugged cleft that at the top separates the rock into two sharpish 
peaks, which though of a height comparatively insignificant, hide, by 
means of their proximity, the rest of the mountain, and are commonly 
but erroneously called the double head of Parnassus; for the moun- 
tain itself, which we saw from several points, has nothing like a 
double summit. * * * The Castalian spring itself appears in the un- 

oetical shape of a parallelogram, which has obviously been formed 
for the purpose of a bath (a very shallow one), in which, as we read, 
the Pythia performed her ablutions before she ascended the sacred 
tripod.” pp. 60, 63. 

“Returning from a visit to some tombs, we passed a labyrinth of 
massy walls and fragments of pillars sufficient, we thought, for a dozen 
temples, but which our guide said was the site and remains of the 
great temple of Apollo; another mass he called the tomb of Kronos. 
We, not knowing that Father Time, our ancient enemy, was buried 
here, or indeed that he was dead, inquired who Kronos was; when 
the guide reminded us that we had forgotten for the moment the an- 
cient name of Saturn, by stating that Kronos was a king who ate his 
own children, and was at last deposed by them. It was interesting 
to find this tradition of so ancient a fable on the very spot where the 
most ancient of poets lays the scene—for, no doubt, the story alluded 
to by our guide is the same told by Hesiod, in his Theogony.” p. 66. 




















Few things are more interesting to the traveller in the East 
than to detect in the popular traditions the remains of primitive 
fables, and to find in the names of places, as Dr. Robinson and 
Mr. Smith were enabled to in Palestine, a living testimony to 
the truth of ancient writers. And itis one of the circumstances 
which strikes us at first with the greatest surprise, that the spoken 
word, the invisible sound, should be more permanent than 
the stone walls which it designated. These have crumbled, and 
their dust has been blown away, but i remains rooted in the 
mind of the race. Another night brought the travellers to 
Corinth, “a mass of ruin and desolation,” and another day to 
Calimachi on the lovely bay of Cenchrea, where they embarked 
in a boat for Athens, now as anciently “the eye of Greece,” the 
centre of interest to a traveller, and the seat of government. 




















“ About sunset we were off Eleusis, and on the waters which had 
witnessed the destruction of the Persian fleet in the battle of Salamis. 
The maneuvre, by which we are told the enemy’s fleet was put 
into confusion and the victory won, is easily understood on the spot, 
where the impossibility of even twenty ships working is manifest, and 
the confusion which the light Grecian galleys caused, by the rapidit 

of their attack, upon the crowded fleet of the Persians, rendered al] 
attempt at restoring order in so narrow a strait, perfectly vain.” p. 76. 


SECOND SERIES, VOL. VII. NO. Il. 
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The traveller’s interest in Athens is undivided ; it settles al- 
together in the antiquities. No exhibitions of modern art at- 
tract him, as in Rome ; no architectural splendor of the middle 
ages ; no crowded streets and frowning palaces of a modern 
city win him from the thought of the ancient empire. The 
Thescion, the Parthenon, enshrining the spirit of beauty and order, 
bind him by their genial influences, while he is there, and form 
the subject of his recollections when he has departed. In the 
remains of their art too, he reads, as in a book, the character of 
the people; superstitious, fickle, quick, and clear-minded, lov- 
ers of pleasure, of beauty, of grace, their buildings are conse- 
crated to gods or heroes, or the delight of the people, of a 
form and design so severely simple and clear, as to be at once 
recognized and comprehended ; so beautiful in proportion, so 
perfect in execution, so rich yet simple in ornament, that after 
the lapse of more than two thousand years they remain still the 
unrivalled models of the artist; and Ictinus and Phidias walk 
hand in hand with Homer and Sophocles. The kind of remains 
is as peculiar and national as their literature. They are temples, 
theatres and private monuments. There are no triumphal 
arches, as at Rome, under which captive trains from Africa, 
Scythia and Gaul were made to pass,—no Coliseum where 
those captives butchered each other “to make a Grecian 
holiday,”—no vast paved military highways, over which the 
armies marched to fresh conquests—the road to Marathon is a 
path over the rocks; no baths of Titus, no Adrian’s villa, vast 
amorphous piles of brick, to tell of luxury, boundless indulgence, 
barbarian magnificence. Roman works, wherever we find them, 
fill us with ideas of the state, of the vast power, wealth and energy 
of a mighty empire, of war and conquests, and their attendants. 
The works of Greece betray the feelings of individuals, the 
subtle and acute mind of a versatile people, and fill us with 
ideas of superlative fitness, order and beauty. The distance ot 
Athens from the Peiraeus is about six miles, the road is one of 
the very few in Greece laid out for carriages, and an omnibus 
plies regularly between the two places. The Acropolis is visi- 
ble for most of the distance. Indeed it is the beacon to the 
traveller who comes to Athens by the A¢gean or the Gulf of 
Salamis, while still far off upon the water ; and the patron god- 
dess of the city might, from a thousand different and distant 
points in Attica, be present to the eye of the ancient Greek, 
and seem to take immediate cognizance of his vows. 
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“ Athens stands on a bed of hard limestone rock, in most places 
thinly covered by a meagre surface of soil. From this surface the 
rock itself frequently projects, and almost always is visible, protruded 
like the bones under the integuments of an emaciated body, to which 
Plato has compared it. Athenian ingenuity suggested, and Atheni- 
an dexterity has realized the adaptation of such a soil to architectu- 
ral ape: In the rocky soil itself walls have been hewn, pave- 
ments levelled, steps and seats chiselled, cisterns excavated, and 
niches scooped; almost every object that in a simpler state of society 
would be necessary either for public or private fabrics, was thus, as 
it were, quarried in the soil of the city itself’ Wordsworth, p. 63. 


The traveller, unless prepared beforehand, is apt to be dis- 
appointed in the appearance of the city. The houses are small, 
low and ruinous,—the streets narrow, crooked and unpaved. 
But these are difficulties which every year will help to remove, 
and after the first disappointment, the eye will seek its gratifi- 
cation in the antiquities, where it will find food for its amplest 
desires. ; 

The first public building which meets one who approaches 
from the Peiraeus is the beautiful temple of Theseus. It stands - 
alone, a little without the mfodern city, and is the most perfect 
specimen of an ancient Grecian témple which exists ; no thanks 
to Lord Elgin, if it be true, as Dr. Clarke states, that it was 
spared because the metopes had become too much worn by the 
weather to pay for the expense of their removal. This beauti- 
ful building was at once a temple and a tomb, the remains of 
Theseus, real or supposed, having been brought by Cimon from 
the isle of Scyros. The pillars, of the Doric order, are all stand- 
ing, and show no marks of violence except the singular one, 
that some of the concentric layers of marble have by some 
means been so turned that the grooves do not correspond, but 
the angle of one layer comes over the groove of the layer 
which is below it. Over the whole, time has thrown a delicate 
golden veil entirely different from the black incrustation which 
marble acquires by exposure in our inhospitable climate. “ Per- 
haps, to this warm color,’ says an old traveller, “ Plutarch refers, 
when he affirms of the structures of Pericles, that a certain fresh- 
ness bloomed upon them, and preserved their faces uninjured, 
as if they possessed a never-fading spirit and had a soul insen- 
sible to age.” 

The cella of the temple is at present appropriated as a mu- 
seum for the antiquities which have recently been, or may be dis- 
covered. Some of the inscriptions which have been brought to 
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light by recent investigations are of much interest to the scholar, 
as well as to the antiquarian. We quote a few illustrations 


from Mr. Gifford. 


“ Among the novelties were a sarcophagus, of which one side is 
finished with flowers of the most delicate sculpture; a figure of an 
orator, in alto-relievo, wanting the head, but the attitude an ddrapery 
fine, and a pretty monumental group of three figures, in which a lady 
is represented as taking something from the hands of a female slave, 
while a tottering baby is supporting itself by holding her knees. The 
group is easy, pene Ay and natural, and the inscription is no less so: 


Evdade tyv ayadny xa oopoova yal exahupev 
APKESTPATHN avdgi xoFevotatny, 


of which this is, 1 am aware, a very poor translation ; “here the earth 
has covered Archestrate, the virtuous and modest, by her husband 
most beloved and regretted.” There is no expression in the English 
language, that I have been able to think of, which adequately repre- 
sents the Greek word zo@evorarny. Amidst the thousand fragments 
here collected, two inscriptions struck us particularly. We had not 
time in our first visit to decipher more than a few leading words, 
which excited our curiosity; but on revisiting the temple with Mr. 
Pittakys [the inspector of antiquities], he gave us a fuller explanation. 
The one lately found in the mud of the harbor, is an account of the 
shipping and stores in the Athenian arsenal at a particular period. 
The other, found in 1829 in the church of St. Irene (supposed to be 
the Peirzan temple of Vesta), is still more curious, and will probably 
when fully deciphered afford valuable information. It seems to be 
an account of the building of the Long Walls, under the superinten- 
dence of Themistocles. It is carved on two marble slabs, of which 
the exterior margins are much defaced, but the middle is tolerably 
— and enough of the beginning is legible to explain the general 
subject. 


ee EAQZENTQIAHMNI 
*FeKE TOY ASTEQNSK AITOVUEIPAIERZSKAITAMAKPA 
TEIXHKATASKEY***T2LNAOHN AINNEIZTON 
AILANT AKPONON***** 
“*. t d. 

IT APPEARED TO THE PEOPLE ***** 
OF TRE CITY AND OF THE PEIRAEUS AND THE LONG WALLS 
ERECT ******* Op THE ATHENIANS TO ALL TIME AND ******* 


Towards the middle of the first column, distinguished by larger let- 
ters, the name of Themistocles is conspicuous with that of the archon 
of the year: 

OEMIZSTOKAEOYZEKKHALN **** KAILAYTOAY KOY 
APXONTOZS 


T HEMISTOCLES SUPERINTENDING***aND AUTOLYCHUS ARCHON.” p. 84. 
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The Athenians, like the modern French and Italians, were 
accustomed to spend much time in the open air; hence the 
meanness of their private dwellings; hence too the fact that 
many of their temples and their theatres were uncovered, or 
covered only by an awning, and their places of public busi- 
ness were entirely in the open air. One of the most inter- 
esting of these spots consecrated by ancient genius, is the Pnyz, 
of which we take the description from Wordsworth. 


“The Pnyx was part of the surface of a low rocky hill, at the dis- 
tance of a quarter of a mile to the west of the central rock of the 
Acropolis; and at about half that distance S. W. of the centre of the 
Areopagus hill. The Pnyx may be best described as an area form- 
ed by the segment of a circle, which, as it is very nearly equal toa 
semicircle, for the sake of conciseness we shall assume to be such. 
The radius of this semicircle varies from about sixty to eighty yards. 
It is on a sloping ground, which shelves down very gently toward the 
hollow of the ancient Agora which was at its foot on the N. E. The 
chord of this semicircle is the highest part of this slope ; the middle of 
its arc is the lowest; and this last point of the curve is cased by a 
terrace wall of huge polygonal blocks, and of about fifteen feet in depth 
at the centre, which prevents the soil of the slope from lapsing down 
into the valley of the Agora beneath it. From its being thus con- 
solidated, and, as it were condensed (avxvovjévn) by the upward 
pressure of these massive stones, the Pnyx derived its name. This 
massive wall is probably coeval with the birth of oratory at Athens. 
The chord of the semicircle is formed by a line of rock vertically hewn, 
so as to present to the spectator, standing in the area, the face of a 
flat wall. Inthe middle point of this wall of rock, and projecting from, 
and applied to it, isa solid rectangular block, hewn from the same 
rock. This was the Bema or rostra from which the speakers in the 
assembly of the Pnyx addressed the audience who occupied the semi- 
circular area before them.” 


This Bema formerly stood about twenty-five yards behind its 
present position, at a point where the orator commanded a view 
of the sea, but was removed by the Thirty Tyrants to its present 
position where the land only can be seen. 


“This was the throne from which the ‘ Olympian Pericles’ fulmined 
over Greece. The Athenian orator spoke from a block of bare stone ; 
his audience sat before him on a blank and open field.* * * * The Pnyx, 
from its positionand its openness, supplied the orator who spoke 
theré, with sources of eloquence influencing himself, and objects of 
appeal acting on his audience, which no other place of a similar ob- 
ject, not even the Roman Forum, has ever paralleled in number or in- 
terest. 

“ First of all, the Athenian orator had the natural elements at his 
service. ‘There was the sky of Attica above his head, the soil of At- 
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tica beneath his feet, and above all the sea of Attica, visible hehind 
him. Appeals to the ruling powers of these elements, in other places 
vague and unmeaning, here were generally just, and sometimes neces- 
sary. Here, without any unnatural constraint, he could fetch the 
deities from those elements, and place them as it were on this platiorm 
before him. They would appear to answer his call, notlike stage-de- 
ities let down ex machin, but as stepping spontaneously {rom those 
visible elements, in which they were Polieved to dwell. There must 
therefore have been something inexpressibly solemn in the ejacula- 
tion, 2 Pj xai Geoi! O Earth and Gods! uttered in his most sub- 
lime periods by Demosthenes in this place. 

“ Nor was it merely that the sea and the sky, the vales and the moun- 
tains of his native land, by which he was immediately surrounded, 
gave nerve and energy to the vas eso of the speaker here (which 
no other excitement could so weil supply), so that we seem still to 
inhale the air of Attica from the pages of Demosthenes; he had not 
merely the natural elements in his favor, but he had also those histor- 
ical objects. both of nature and art, immediately around him, by which 
the imagination of his audience was most forcibly excited, and in 
which their affections were interested most deeply. 

“ Visible behind him at no great distance was the scene of Athenian 
glory, the island of Salamis. Nearer was the Peiraeus, with its arse. 
nals lining the shore, and its fleets floating upon its bosom. Betore 
him was the crowded city itself. In the city, immediately below him, 
was the circle of the Agora, planted with plane trees, adorned with 
statues of marble, bronze and gilded, with painted porticoes, and 
stately edifices, monuments of Athenian gratitude and glory ; a little 
beyond it was the Areopagus; and above all, towering to his right. 
rose the stately Acropolis itself, faced with its Propylea as a fronilet, 
and surmounted with the Parthenon as a crown. Therefore, the 
Athenian orator was enabled to speak with a power, and almost an 
exultation, which the presence of such objects alone could give either 
to himself or his hearers. Thence he could extol the generous sacri- 
fices made by his and their common state, as being the efficient causes 
ag ov xtiuata adavata ate meyicotiy, TH wey Tor koywr H wrinn, TH 
trav avadnuator tov é exelvors avats Pertwr 10 xaddos, Iyvomviaa 
tavre, 6 MagPerwr, Stoai, Neviooxor ** * whence there still survive to 
her, everlasting possessions ; on the one hand the memory of her exploits ; 
on the other, the splendor of the monuments consecrated in former days ; 

on Propyima, that Parruenon, Porticors and Docks. These ob- 
jects _ all present before their eyes to witness to the truth of this 
appeal. 

Pe The sight of these objects stirred the soul of every Athenian ; and 
it is evident from the productions of eloquence of which this passage 
is a specimen, and from the consicerations above suggested, that 
much of the peculiar spirit which distinguishes Athenian oratory is to 
be ascribed not merely to the character of the speaker, and the phys- 
ical quickness of his audience, but also, if we may so say, to the nat- 
ural scenery of that theatre on which that eloquence was displayed. 
What was said of their warriors in the field, might therefore be re- 
peated of their statesmen in the assembly, that they were supplied by 
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a local power with peculiar recources which rendered them match- 
less, 






abrn yao 7 yi Evmmayog xelvorg méhee. 


For Earth itself upon their side did fight. 





“ We have not spoken yet of the vast size of the place provided for 
the meetings of the Athenian assembly. In its area, of more than 
twelve thousand square yards, it could accommodate with ease the 
whole free civic population of Athens. The orator from this Bema 
ofien addressed an audience of six thousand Athenians. The pecu- 
liar character of such an assembly is not to be neglected by one who 
would consider what part that man had to play who held the reins of 
the Pnyx. Before Demosthenes ventured to meet such an audience, 
remarkable alike for the enormity of its numbers and the impetuosi- 
ty of its passions, well might he have gone, day by day, down to the 
beach of Phalerum, and have paced along the shore in order to pre- 
pare himself, by practising, as he there did, upon the surf of the AZgean 
sea, to face with less alarm the winds and storms of the Athenian 
assembly.” Wordsworth, 66-70. 





















In the heart of the Athenian city rose a bare rock, precipitous 
and rugged on three of its sides, the north, east and south, and 
inclined by a rapid and uneven descent on the west to the plain 
below. The greatest length of the irregular surface of this ob- i 
long rock was a thousand feet, its greatest breadth, five hundred. at 
But this little inclosure became, by virtue of the genius of Gre- } 
cian artists, the “ most interesting spot of ground on the face of 
the heathen earth.” This was the Acropolis, “ the fortress, the 
sacred inclosure, the treasury, and the museum of art of the 
Athenian nation.” Here were the Propylea, the Erectheum, 
the statue of Minerva, the Parthenon. Up that steep ascent, 
through those magnificent gates, as the bronze leaves folded 
back, over those marble pavements, where the deep-worn ruts 
of the chariot wheels are still visible, rolled the joyous proces- 
sion in the Panathenaic festival. Here now are the Propylea, 
the Erectheum, the Parthenon, glorious in their decay. The 
statues are gone. Not one can be found of the three thousand 
which were said to remain after the spoliation by Nero. Yet 
some very interesting fragments have recently been discovered 
bearing inscriptions, descriptive doubtless of some of those 
statues. 




















“ Alexander the Great was said to have erected in the Propylea a 
statue to Aristotle. This, considering Aristotle’s unpopularity at 
Athens, seemed not probable; but Mr. Pittakys has found in the rub- 
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bish of the Propylea a marble fragment of a pedestal, with this in- 
scription : 


** *** SODIHS HTEHTHPA ** * ***** KAEOS * * * * * * 
APISTOTEAH * * * * * *#**** POS * * ** 


“ That is—* * * oF WISDOM LEADER * * ** * * GLory ** ** To Aris- 
TtoTie **** The three last letters of the original inecription, 
POS, are probably the termination of the name of Alexander. At all 
events, mutilated as the inscription is, it aflords incontrovertible evi- 
dence of the accuracy of Pausanias. 

“ Another similar discovery, not quite so interesting, but important 
as corroborative of Pausanias, is this: he states that ‘ at the entrance 
of the Acropolis is a statue of Mercury, which they call EPMHY 
IIPOMY AAIOS—Hermes Propyleus, or Mercury before the gate.’ 
Mr. Pittakys found on the very spot designated by Pausanias a frag- 
ment inscribed, 


EPMHIIIPOMY AAINIHMIOAIS :* 


clearly denoting, that it was a dedication by THe ciry To Hermes 
PropyLavs. 

“ Another is still more interesting. Pausanias says, that near the 
temple of Diana in the Acropolis was a statue of CEnobius, who had 
moved the decree recalling from exile the historian Thucydides, the son 
of Olorus. The text of Pausanias is here very obscure ; Mr. Pittakys 
collects from it, that there was also a statue of Thucydides himself 
near that of his friend. I see no warrant for this interpretation ; but 
the main fact is clear—that here stood a statue in some way com- 
memorative of the decree for the recall of Thucydides. Now on this 
same spot has been lately found the fragment of a pedestal inscribed, 


OOYKYAIAHS OAOPOY 
THUCYDIDES, THE SON OF OLoRUs. 


“This was probably a fragment of the inscription of the statue 
either of CEnobius, who obtained the recall of Thucydides, or of the 
historian himself.” Gifford, 101. 


The history of the dilapidation of the Parthenon and its sis- 
ter temples, would show how little time has had to do with it, 
how much man, civilized man. The architect built, as the old 
painter painted, for eternity, and the massive Doric pile seems 
as though it might bid defiance to its natural enemies, storms 
and cold, in that climate, for ten thousand years. It is sad to 
think that within less than two centuries the Parthenon was as 
entire as when Pericles first opened it to the admiration of 


* To those not in the habit of seeing this kind of inscription, it re 

be as well to observe, that what we call the iota subscriptum is al- 

ways expressed by an I after the vowel ; so that this would be read, 
“Eoun Ilgonviaty 4 Mois. 
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Athens, bating only the slight corrosion of the atmosphere. 
No one can look without indignation upon the marble pillars 
shattered by the cannon balls,—at the same time he is remind- 
ed of the strength of the structure by the fact that some of these 
pillars have received the direct stroke of the shot without having 
moved from their places. The Venetians led the way in the 
wholesale destruction. During a siege by them of the Acrop- 
olis, converted by the Turks into a fortress, a powder magazine 
in the Parthenon exploded and blew out a large number of the 
columns at-the sides. It is one of the horrors of war that it does 
not always respect the productions of art, the destruction of 
which does not diminish the strength of the enemy. Yet mod- 
ern warfare does seek, as far as possible, to confine its attacks to 
fortresses (as the Acropolis was at this time); and the wanton 
destruction of public or private buildings is justly branded with 
infamy. We regard therefore the destruction by the Venetians 
with far less indignation than that deliberate dilapidation in 
time of peace by Lord Elgin, under the paltry plea that it was 
necessary in order to preserve the marbles, just as though the 
efforts which the government made to obtain the marbles would 
not have availed, if made with the Turks with a view to their 
preservation ; to say nothing of the most noticeable fact, that 
the figures, which in their place on the frieze were so full of life 
and beauty, must necessarily, in the British museum, seem dis- 
connected, and show to their utmost disadvantage every blemish; 
and we have no doubt that the impression of the great majority 
of those who visit those celebrated remains, is one of almost un- 
mingled disappointment. Besides, the loss was not only of that 
which was actually taken away, but in the necessary destruc- 
tion attendant upon the removal of parts so firmly bound to the 
whole, and the loosening of what remained. Dr. Clarke gives 
this account of the removal of one of the metopes. 


“After a short time spent in examining the several parts of the tem- 
ple, one of the workmen came to inform Don Battista that they were 
then going to lower one of the metopes. We saw this fine piece of sculp- 
ture raised from its station between the triglyphs; but the workmen 
endeavoring to give it a position adapted to the projected line of de- 
scent, a part of the adjoining masonry was loosened by the machinery ; 
and down came the fine masses of Pentelican marble, scattering 
their white fragments with thundering noise among the ruins. *** 
Looking up, we saw with regret the gap that had been made; which 
all the ambassadors of the earth, with all the sovereigns they represent, 
aided by every resource that wealth and talent can now bestow, 
will never again repair.” 
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Under the present government every fragment of antiquity 
is preserved with the most scrupulous care ; rubbish is cleared 
away, and restorations attempted according to the limits of a 
shallow treasury, and clouds of crows now wheel their slow cir- 
cles above the Acropolis and settle upon the ruins secure from 
the gun of the fowler, who spares them lest a chance shot should 
injure some valued remain. 

The irregular surface of the Acropolis becomes so narrow at 
the western extremity that the plan was suggested of erecting 
a massive gateway which should fill up the whole space, and 
serve, at the same time, as a defence and a magnificent introduc- 
tion to the sacred splendors within. This gateway consisted of a 
kind of open colonnade flanked by two wings of solid and massive 
masonry. On the left hand as you approach was the public picture 
gallery—faded tints yet coverthe walls—and in front of this north 
wing, a lofty pedesta] of white marble, evidently designed for 
a statue, still remains. This, from the inscription, must have 
been that of Agrippa. The Propylea was finished in five years, 
and was ranked with the Parthenon among the wonders of 
Grecian art, demanding the praise of foreigners as well as na- 
tives, as is shown’by a quotation made by Mr. Wordsworth from 
a speech of Epaminondas, who wished the Thebans to strive to 
transfer the glory of Athens to their own city. “Oh men of 
Thebes, on must uproot the Propylea of the Athenian Acropo- 
lis and plant them in front of the Cadmean citadel.” We can- 


‘not forbear a quotation illustrative of the ancient. glories of the 
place: . 


“The Propylea stood like a splendid frontispiece, a tydavy?s mg0- 
owzor, of the Athenian citadel. If we might compare the whole Acrop- 
olis to one of our own minsters planted on a hill, the Propylea were 
its west door. It was this particular point in the localities of Athens 
which was most admired by the Athenians themselves; nor is this 
surprising: let us conceive such a restitution of this fabric as its sur- 
viviog ragments suggest; let us imagine it restored to its pristine 
beauty ; let it rise once more in the full dignity of its youthful stature ; 
let all is architectural decorations be fresh and perfect; let their 
moulding s be again brilliant with their glowing tints of red and 
blue; let the coffers of its soffits be again spangled. with stars, and 
the white marble ante be fringed over, as they were once, with their 
delicate « mbroidery of ivy leaf; let it be such a lovely day as the pre- 
sent day of November-~and then let the bronze valves of the fine 
gates of the Propylewa be suddenly flung open, and all the splendors 
of the in‘erior of the Acropolis burst at once upon the view, 


oyeo Ge O¢* x. t. 2. Aristoph. Equites 1326. 
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« But ye shall see! for the opening doors I hear ofthe Propylea, 

Shout, shout aloud ! at the view which appears of the old time-honored 
Athenae 

Wondrous in ‘sight, and famous in song, where the noble Demus 
abideth.” Worpswortn, 115. 


A little without the gate was the place assigned to a temple 
of Victory Apteros,—for by such a representation the Athenians 
sought to secure the favor of the Deity—mentioned by Pausanias 
and noticed by travellers as lately as 1681. Subsequently 
however it disappeared, and doubts were started as to its exist- 
ence, or at least as to its position, when, in recently removing a 
Turkish battery which stood in front of the entrance, the remains 
of the lost temple were discovered, fragments of pillars and en- 
tablatures taken down and laid aside. The present govern- 
ment have collected the fragments and re-erected the building 
on its original foundations. This place has been assigned too as 
that from which A¢geus cast himself down on seeing the black 
sail of Theseus. Gifford remarks: “It does not seem to me, 
that Pausanias’ expression warrants this interpretation.” He 
then quotes the Greek, and translates it as follows: 


“ On the right of the Propylea is the temple of Victory without wings ; 
THENCE the sea is visible—into wuicu Avgeus (as they say) threw him- 
self and perished.” 

“ This appears more in accordance with the erry | received story 
of Xgeus having thrown himself into the sea which bears his name, 
as well as with the location. The spot indeed is little fitted for such 
a suicide, being the least precipitous of the entire rock; and why 
should the sea be called ASgean, only because it was visible from an 
inland cliff, where Egeus, if he had thrown himself down would only 
have broken his bones? In short, we resolved to adhere to the old 
opinion that AZ{geus was drowned in the 4.gean.” 

Mr. Wordsworth ~— “This particular spot commands a wide 
prospect of the sea. From this spot A.geus threw himself when he 
saw the black sail on his son’s mast. * * Writers, with few excep- 
tions, make A geus throw himself from the rock of the Acropolis into 
the sea, which is three miles off, in order to give a name to the gean, 
which etymology is refuted by the word 4geanalone. The sea is 
Aiyaiov nélayos ; but the adjective from Ageus is Aiyeios.” p. 108.* 


The best position for viewing the Parthenon is from the Mu- 
seum, a hill about a quarter of a mile to the S. W. of the 
Acropolis. From that point the spectator has a side view, but 





* Col. Leake, in his Topography of Athens, gives the same version 
as Mr. Wordsworth. Taylor, in his translation of Pausanias, the same 
as Mr. Gifford. 
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at an angle so oblique as to conceal the loss of the central co]- 
umns, while the distance is so great that the loss of the orna- 
mented frieze is not perceived ; but aclose examination is neces- 
sary to show the massiveness and beauty of the structure,—its 
floor, composed of solid blocks of marble nearly a foot thick,— 
the polished walls of the cella, so far as they remain,—the pillars 
from the quarry of Pentelicus, the different stones so nicely joined 
that the joint is frequently not perceivable. The length of 
this matchless temple is 228 feet, its breadth 108; of the fifty- 
one columns by which it was surrounded, nineteen, if we mis- 
take not, were thrown down by the explosion of the magazine 
in 1687. But, in the midst of the general wreck, there are some 
vestiges of ancient custom remaining, of peculiar interest. One 
of these circumstances Mr. Wordsworth thus beautifully notices : 


“At Pompeii the impression of the ancient cyathus, which isat this day 
visible on the marble slab of the shop there, is one of those incidents, 
—touching perhaps more sensibly because its touch is so slight,— 
which makes the spectator feel towards the old inhabitants of that 
place as towards acquaintances who have just left him. This feeling, 
and more than this, arises naturally in the mind, when you look on 
the eastern front of the Parthenon, and see beneath its metopes the im- 
pressions which have been left there by the round shields which were 
once attached to its marble face. Beneath them are visible also the 
traces of the inscriptions which recorded the names of those by whom 
those shields in battle had been won. * * * There is reason to 
think that those very shields of which we now see the impressions, 
had caught the eye of Euripides, and that they suggested the expres- 
sion, by the mouth of his chorus, of a wish for repose and tran- 
qguillity, which in a long war that poet himself so deeply felt : 


‘May my spear idle lie, and “ere spin 
’ 


Their webs about it! May I, Oh may I, pass 
My hoary age in peace !— 

Then Jet me chant my melodies, and crown 
My gray hairs with a chaplet! 

And let me hang a Thracian one high 


Upon the peristyle of Minerva’s fane.’ 


‘** The chorus itself which sang these lines as it danced in the orches- 
tra beneath us, probably pointed to these shields from the theatre, 
which is immediately below the eastern front of the Parthenon on 
which they were hung. The Parthenon was the only temple of Mi- 
nerva at Athens that possessed a peristyle.” p. 118. 


To an Athenian, the view from the Parthenon must have been 
most inspiring. At his feet, on whichever side he turned, re- 
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ed the city, rich in temples, and theatres, and busy with ten 
thousand traffickers. Far to the north was the deep pass of 
Phyle, witnessing to the victory of Thrasybulus. Nearer to 

him the white path over the rugged rocks, by which the herald 

brought the news of the defeat of the Persians at Marathon. 

There too was Mt. Parnes, famous for its wines,—and Penteli- 

cus, from whose marble bowels the city had grown; at the east 

rose the gentle slopes of Hymettus ; towards the south, at the 
boundary of the plain, his eye would rest on the placid sea, and the 
harbor of Phalerum, while farther west he would see the land- 

locked Peiraeus, Salamis, the sacred way to Eleusis just hid be- 
hind the hills, and, in the very distant horizon, the setting sun 

sinking behind the citadel of Corinth. The great features of 
the scene still are there, destined through all time to proclaim 
with eloquent voice the deeds which have made them famous ; 
but the Athenian people are not there. “ Here and there a soli- 
tary Albanian peasant is seen following his mule, Jaden with 
wood, along the road into town; and the most cheerful sight 
in the plain before us, is that thick grove of olives,—still growing 
on the side of the academy,—which looks now like a silver sea 
rippling in the autumnal breeze.” The spectator may now look 
down upon the palace of a king, and the abodes of foreign am- 
bassadors ; but of a“ barbarian” king imposed by “‘ barbarians,” of 
ambassadors from nations which grew into power more than a 
thousand years after the glory of Greece passed away; and if 
ever the future traveller shall behold from that consecrated sum- 
mit the “ academies,”’ and ‘** lyceums,”’ and temples, and crowded 
marts of a learned, prosperous and religious people, they will 
be creations of a people with far other elements of prosperity, 
and representing far other principles than those upon which the 
ancient republics rested, of which the ancient poets sung, and 
the ancient philosophers boasted. The old things have passed 
away, and never, never shall be renewed. 

We can select for illustration, from the volumes before us, but 
two or three other points of interest in the topography of Athens, 
from the many which present themselves. The first shall be 
the Theatre, situated just beneath the eastern front of the Par- 
thenon on the steep declivity south of the Acropolis, its semi- 
circular stone benches hewn out of the solid rock of the moun- 
tain. Here were represented the tragedies of A‘schylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, and the satirical comedies of Aristo- 
phanes. How much excitement, both to poet and people, 
SECOND SERIES, VOL. VII. NO. Il. 18 
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would be afforded by the exposed and beautiful situation, we 
may well imagine. Mr. Wordsworth gives some illustrations 
from which we are obliged to select. 


“Tt will be found that most of the metaphorical expressions of A.s- 
chylus are derived from objects which were visible to the audience, 
while they listened to the recital of those expressions in the theatre. 
Seas and storms, building of ships and their navigation; feeding of 
flocks on the hills, hunting in the woods, fishing on the sea, walls and 
fortifications, the Stadium and its course; these are the usual, the 
simple and natural sources, from which Aéschylus derived his copious 
streams of figurative diction. They are all either immediately within 
view, or in near connection with that theatre where the language they 
enriched was uttered. They were almost the natural elements of 
which the poetical atmosphere of that theatre was composed: the 
dramatic poet breathed them as his native air. 

“ Similarly Sophocles (Ajax 596) speaks with a local truth, when 
he says, in the theatre at Athens, of the islands of Salamis : 


@ xdewe Lalani’ x. 1. i. 


‘O noble Salamis, thou, indeed, 
Buoyed on the wave, dost happy dwell 
Conspicuous ever in the eyes of men.’ 


The peaked hills of Salamis stood in the western horizon, like a pic- 
ture drawn to illustrate the poem, with their visible beauty.” p. 95. 


The influence of these vast and frequent assemblies in the ed- 
ucation of the Athenians, must have been great, and never 
should be lost sight of in our study of the Athenian character ; 
nor will the inquiries of Plato, which we quote below, apply 
alone to the ancient republic or to assemblies in the Theatre or 
Odeum. 


“ When multitudes sit crowded together at assemblies, courts of jus- 
tice or at theatres, and with loud uproar condemn some things and 
praise others which are there said or done, doing both with extrava- 
gance, by bawling and tumultuous explosion ; and when, in addition 
to this, the rocks and place in which they are, produce, by their echo, 
a redoubled din both of praise and blame; in such a posture as this, 
what, think you, are the feelings, as the saying is, of our Young Man, 
or what private education deem you, will offer its resistance for him, 
so as not to be swept along by the deluge of such praise or blame, and 
dashed where these expressions may carry it?” Plato Rep. 11. 492. 


A little to the northwest of the Acropolis rises a rocky knoll, 
to the irregular surface of which you ascend by sixteen 
steps cut in the rock. ‘Immediately above the steps, on the 
level of the hill, is a bench of stone excavated in the limestone 
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rock, and facing the south ; on its east and west side is a raised 
block. This was the Areopagus; the first mentioned stone bench 
may have been the tribunal, the two latter, the rude stones as- 
signed to the accuser and the accused.” Here, in the open air 
sat the Areopagites as judges, and here St. Paul uttered that mem- 
orable speech, no less remarkable for its appropriateness than 
its boldness. 


“The temple of the Eumenides was immediately below him; the 
Parthenon of Minerva facing him above. Their presence seemed to 
challenge the assertion in which he declared here, that in reEMPLES 
made by hands the Deity does not dwell. In front of him, towering over 
the city from its pedestal on the rock of the Acropolis,—as the |Borro- 
mean Colossus, which at this day, with outstretched hand, gives its 
blessing to the low village of Arona, or as the brazen statue of the 
armed angel, which, from the summit of the castel St. Angelo, 
spreads its wings over the city of Rome,—was the bronze Colossus 
of Minerva, armed with spear, shield and helmet, as the champion of 
Athens. Standing almost beneath its shade he pronounced that 
the Deity was not to be likened to that, the work of Phidias, nor to 
other forms in gold, silver, or stone, graven by art and man’s device, 
which peopled the scene before him.” Wordsworth, p. 77. 





The names of the Ilissus and Cephisus are so connected with 
that of Athens that we cannot passthem by. The former flows 
down from the mountains to the east of the city—a little bab- 
bling brook, frequently dry, and which you can almost always 
leap across,—and running along the base of the walls finds its 
way to the A3gean. The Cephisus flows through the plain to 
the west, a mile or two from the city; the Academy was upon 
its banks, as the Lyceum, according to topographers, graced 
those of the sister stream. Some will be surprised to learn 
that the Attic poets do not praise the Ilissus. The reason will 
be easily seen. 

“ Not one of the mountains of Athens survives in the works of her 
tragic writers, and the banks of the Ilissus have received no favora- 
ble notices from the poets of Athens, while its rival stream, the Cephi- 
sus, which has no better claims on the ground of magnitude or beau- 
tt has been honored by much harmonious and enthusiastic praise. 
llissus was too near the city, and was connected with too many as- 
sociations of civic life, to be a favorite with poets. There was no re- 
tirement here such as the Muses loved. They found the quiet, which 
they sought here in vain, in the groves of the Academy, on the banks 
of the Cephisus. 

“The poetical disabilities of the Ilissus were not however absolute 
and unqualified. They were not without their compensation; their 
cause was even in some respects advantageous to it. To poets writ- 
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ing at a distance from Athens, its proximity to the walls which alien- 
ated it from the minds of A/henian poets, conveyed no unpleasant idea, 
but was a recommendation on the contrary, as connecting it immedi- 
ately with that city. Ilissus was by them promoted to a distinguished 
place in the poetical map. So then, from Apollonius Rhodius down 
to Milton, the Ilissus, and not the Cephisus was the appropriate river 
of Athens. Plato dwelt in the Academy, and therefore near the Cephi- 
sus: he has been more generous to the rival stream: he has honored 
the Ilissus with a place in one of his most beautiful landscapes. ‘The 
banks of this stream, a little above the fountain of Callirhoe, derive at 
present their principal interest from their having been chosen by him 
as the scene of the dialogue of Phzdrus with Socrates. However 
bare and treeless they now may be,—and indeed Og are entirely so, 
—the leaves of the platane which the genius of Plato has planted 
on the side of the Ilissus still seem to cast their shadow over its stream, 
and the agnus castus, which then flowered in its bed, has been endued 
by him with a perennial freshness.” p. 163. 

We have dwelt somewhat long upon the antiquities of the 
Athenian capital, and must still leave many, by no means the 
least interesting, unnoticed. Such are the tower of the winds, 
the choragic monument of Lysicrates, the Stadium, the gigantic 
columns which mark the site of the Temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pius, and the“ olive grove of Plato’s retirement.” Nor do we for- 
get that to the traveller there is some interest in the modern city. 
Few travellers in the modern capital will neglect to notice the 
marks of a warfare which the lapse of fourteen years had not 
effaced ; nor look without sympathy upon the monuments of 
Karaiskakis and Miaulis, the prudent, daring and successful 
captain, the patriotic and brave admiral. We confess we read 
with surprise the account of that six years’ fierce contest in 
which the Greeks won their freedom. We are not forgetful of 
the selfish and disgraceful conduct of some of the chiefs, nor of 
the excesses committed in that savage warfare, but we wonder 
that a people with so little education, so much religious ignor- 
ance, so few resources at home, so few powerful friends 
abroad should have (the mass of them) been so firm and 
steady in the midst of trials the most revolting, and sufferings 
the most severe. It shows that there is something of value in 
the heart of the nation; and though even now ill at ease under 
the rule of a foreign king, of feeble powers, however well dis- 
posed,—with an exhausted treasury, and not yet well accustomed 
to the restraints of law,—we cannot believe that the active and 
versatile mind of the Greek is destined to no particular influence 
on the nations bordering upon the Mediterranean. We doubt not 
that, as the people recover from their pecuniary depression, as 
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education becomes more generally diffused and the moral tone 
of society established, their energy will not be wanting. In 
accomplishing the work of education, the government has es- 
tablished a university at Athens, and gymnasia and schools in 
several of the large towns. We hope that the importance of 
the efforts of the American missionaries at Athens will come to 
be more deeply felt than it is at present. We are glad to see 
that their influence has been noticed not unfrequently by for- 
eigners, and that the government has bestowed upon them marks 
of its approbation. 

The natural resources of Greece are various, though at 
present but very imperfectly developed. Its great plains 
are adapted to different kinds of grains, and the fact that 
these plains are of various degrees of elevation, from the 
level of the sea to the height of two thousand feet above 
that level, seems to secure the land from any fear of dearth. 
Tobacco grows well in the neighborhood of Tiryns and My- 
cenae, and other positions seem favorable to the growth of cot- 
ton or mastic.* Above all, the numerous excellent harbors in 
all the three departments of Greece, insular, peninsular and 
continental, will always attract the foreign shipping; and fa- 
miliarity with the sea will, hereafter still more than formerly, 
raise up a body of the most active, skilful and enterprising 
sailors in the Levant, and Greeks will conduct most of the car- 
rying trade of the Eastern Mediterranean. Already the barren 
little island of Syra has become a depot for the great lines of 
steam-boats plying in those quarters, and furnishes an abund- 
ance of ship-yards. If the country maintains its political sta- 
bility for a few years, the increase of its wealth and power will 
be so evident as not to need the aid of conjecture. But we re- 
turn again to the volumes before us, and cannot better illustrate 
the advancement of Athens than by giving Mr. Wordsworth’s 
description of the city in 1833 : 

“The Bazar or market at Athens is a long street, which is now the 
only one there of importance. It has no foot pavement; there is a 
gutter in the middle, down which, in this wintry weather (Feb. Ist), 
the water runs in copious torrents. The houses are generally patch- 
ed together with planks and plaster. Looking up the street you 
command a view of the commodities with which this Athenian mar- 


ket is now supplied. Barrels of black caviar, small pocket looking- 
glasses in red pasteboard cases, onions, tobacco piled up in brown 


* Appendix to A thens and Attica. 
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heaps, black olives, figs strung together upon a rush, rice, pipes with 
amber mouth-pieces and brown clay bowls, rich stufis, and silver- 
chased pistols, dirks, belts, and embroidered waistcoats,—these are 
the varied objects, which a rapid glance along this street presents to 
the spectator. 

“ The objects which are not to be found here, as well as those which 
are, ought not to be neglected in this description. Here there are no 
books, no lamps, no windows, no carriages, no newspapers, no post- 
office. The letters which arrived here a few dayssince from Napoli, 
after having been publicly cried in the streets, if they were not claim- 
ed by the parties to whom they were addressed, were committed to 
the | yy 

“ Such is the present condition of Athens, as far as its streets speak 
of its condition. The city is still in the hands of the Turks. *** The Mu- 
ezzin still mounts the scaffold in the bazar here to call the Mussul- 
men to prayer at the stated hours; a few Turks still doze in the arch- 
ways of the Acropolis, or recline while smoking their pipes, and 
leaning with their backs against the rusty cannon which are planted 
on the battlements of its walls; the Athenian peasant, as he drives 
his laden mule from Hymettus through the eastern gates of the town, 
still flings his small bundle of thyme and brushwood from the load 
which he brings on the mule’s back, as a tribute to the Mussulman 
toll-gatherer, who sits at that entrance of the town; and a few days 
ago the cannon of the Acropolis fired the signal of the conclusion of 
the Turkish Ramazan—the last which will ever be celebrated in 
Athens. 

“ Such alterations will probably have occurred within a few years in 
the general aspect of things in this place, that this description of its 
appearance at this time will then be perhaps considered as a chapter 
taken from the fabulous history of Athens, and its condition ina short 
period be as far removed from what it is at present, as from what it 
was in the most ancient times, under the old Cecropian monarchs, 
and at that obscure epoch, when its soil was trodden by the feet of 
the roving Pelasgi.” p. 249. 


But few years were needed to produce those changes. In 
1837, three great streets had been opened, the land on which 
commanded very high prices. Land in good situations was 
sold as high as six thousand dollars the acre. The rubbish was 
gradually disappearing, and good houses took the place of poor 
ones. A custom-house has now been built at the Peiraeus, a palace 
at Athens. The old walls have been removed. There are 
books in the shops, and lamps and: windows and newspapers 
and a post-office, and the city contains more than 20,000 in- 
habitants, 

The unsettled state of the country and the swarms of robbers, 
by which it was infested after the revolution, have been fre- 
quently spoken of by those whose prejudices determined that 
Greece should not be renovated; but if we remember the utter 
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desolation of the land by fire and sword,—so that the diffi-ulty 
of gaining subsistence was not small,—and the demoral zing 
effect of such an irregular war as the Greeks carried on; and 
if besides, we but call to mind the scenes which followed the 
acknowledgment of our own independence, the unsettled and 
dissatisfied state of the public mind, the insurrections which oc- 
curred and those which were feared, and the anxiety which was 
caused in many a small village as the “regulars” appeared 
returning from the disbanded army, we shall not be astonished 
at the number of disturbances in Greece, nor wonder much that 
the traveller, who went alone even from Athens to the Peirzus, 
was in danger of “ falling among thieves.” 

One of the most interesting spots in Attica is the plain of 
Marathon. It is distant nearly a day’s journey from Athens, 
and may be approached by at least three routes, by the sea- 
shore east of Pentelicus, over the mountain itself, and still far- 
ther west, through Cephisia. The second of these is the most 
interesting, for it leads by the quarries, and one sees upon the 
lofty face of the marble cliffs the marks of the ancient chisel, 
and strewed at their base the broken fragments which were 
not worth the trouble of transportation. At present the quarry 
lies unused ; the demand for the marble not being enough to 
pay the expense of working. Besides this, the road carries 
you by some of the most picturesque scenery in this part of 
Greece. The panorama from the top of Pentelicus is of itself 
worth the trouble of the excursion, and the wild ravines by 
which you descend to Marathon are enough to inspire an im- 
aginative people to create Dryads and Naiads to preside over the 
woods and fountains. The little village of Marathon, preserv- 
ing nearly the same name as the ancient, and probably upon 
the same site, is situated on a smal] stream which flows down 
a valley on the western boundary of the plain. Coming down 
that narrow pass between the hills, the traveller sees stretched 
out before him, the memorable field. Its length is about six 
miles, its extreme width, a little more than two. The Persians 
debarked upon the northern part of the plain and the Greeks 
occupied the southern, where their flank was defended in part 
by marshes, and their rear by the declivities of Pentelicus. The 
plain too is narrower at this part, so as to allow asmaller com- 
pass for the manceuvres of the Persian hosts. No other ancient 
battle is more interesting to us than that, for nowhere else do 
we see so fully the contest of ideas. Athens was but nine hours 
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from Marathon. A victory of the Persians was a victory over 
Greece, and a change of the whole current of opinion, of litera- 
ture and civilization. We can imagine with what intensity of 
interest the Athenian citizens looked out over the worn path- 
way to descry the messenger who should bring tidings of vic- 
tory, or the stragglers who should proclaim a defeat. The ex- 
traordinary honors which were paid to the slain, and to the 
survivors, show in what light the contest was regarded. The 
= remains now nearly as it was left after the battle. No 

abitation is upon it, almost no sign of man ; there are no marks 
by which the lapse of centuries has been chronicled, nothing of 
modern or temporary interest to divide the attention, and the 
traveller is left to the full impression of the recollections of an- 
tiquity. Towards the southern part of the plain is seen the 
tumulus, twenty or thirty feet high, which covers the remains 
of the Platzans and slaves, and still farther south, on a rocky 
knoll in the midst of the marsh, fragments of the marble pillars 
which marked the sepulchre of the Athenians. Not even the 
field of Waterloo, with its immense mound supporting the Bel- 
gian lion, fills one with such awe as that silent plain with only 
the little tumulus to break the level horizon. Historians tell 
us that to this day, as in the time of Pausanias, the superstitious 
peasant believes the region to be haunted by spectral warriors, 
who course nightly over the solitary plain, and the shepherd 
is alarmed by the neighing of steeds and the shouts of battle. 

We intended to follow our travellers in their excursion 
through the Peloponnesus, less for the sake of its antiquities than 
for giving our readers some idea of the state of the country, but 
the length of our extracts warns us to be brief. 

Of the ruins out of Athens, the remains of the temple at 
/Egina has always attracted the traveller. Mr. Dodwell calls 
it the most picturesque and interesting ruin in Greece. ‘The 
little triangular island itself possesses some historical interest. 
It was the maritime rival of Athens, and from its situation di- 
rectly in the line between Corinth and the islands of the Archi- 
pelago, and the rich cities of Asia, naturally attracted the trade 
which otherwise would have flowed up to the capital of Attica. 
The beautiful ruin of which we have spoken, is situated at the 
northeast corner of the island. 

“Tt stands on a gentle elevation near the sea, commanding a view of 
the Athenian coast, and of the Acropolis at Athens, and beyond them 
of the waving line traced by the mountain ranges of Pentelicus and 
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Hymettus. Its site is sequestered and lonely. The ground is diver- 
sified by gray rocks overhung by tufted pines, and clusters of low 
shrubs, among which goats are feeding, some of them placing their 
forefeet on the boughs of the shrubs, and cropping the leaves with 
their bearded mouths. It is such a scene as this which proves that 
the religion of Greece knew how to avail itself of two things most 
conducive to a solemn and devotional effect, namely, silence and 
solitude.” Athens and Attica, p. 268. 


Mr. Gifford and his companions, leaving Athens in a boat, 
proceeded to Atgina, and thence to Epidaurus, Napoli, Argos 
and Mycenae. We give hisaccount of the ancient city of Aga- 
memnon. After speaking of the cavern which is called both 
the Treasury of Athens and the Tomb of Agamemnon, but which, 
from a remark of Pausanias, he is inclined to consider the tombs 
of Clytemnestra and A®gisthus, he says : 


“From the second cavern a few minutes brought us to the Gate of 
Lions. Standing opposite to it, 1 could hardly believe it possible that 
it had existed for so many ages, notwithstanding the combined as- 
saults of war and time. In its immediate neighborhood the walls are 
still entire, as well as in many other parts of the city ; the lions, which 
are rampant, resting their forelegs against a low pillar, are, with the 
exception of their heads, perfect, though in the rudest style of sculp- 
ture. 

“From the spot where we stood, the scene was full of interest. We 
were exceedingly struck by the presence of these Cyclopean monu- 
ments—the oldest authenticated work which we had ever seen in any 
intelligible shape—and their exact accordance with the description 
of Pausanias; while the ancientand jealous city of Argos, backed by its 
commanding citadel, seemed still to frown, at the distance of seven 
or eight miles, on the ruin of its annihilated rivals! There was not 
a sound to disturb the extreme solitude of a place once the wealthy 
capital of a powerful state ; the conqueror of Troy was dust ; his city 
rubbish ; but his name and memory were as fresh as ever. This was 
the very scene to illustrate the full force of Horace’s beautiful allu- 
sion : 

Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 

Multi: sed omnes illacrymabiles 

Urgentur ignotique longa 

Nocte, carent quia vate sacro. Hor. Od. IV. 9. 


“But for the magic of the Grecian muse, the victors and the van- 
quished would have been lost in oblivion, and their monuments unin- 
telligible ruins. Nor must we forget our obligation to the humbler 
labors of Pausanias ; without such a guide, had any poe stumbled 
on these mighty remains, the question of what they had been would 
simply afford matter of vague discussion to the antiquary, without 
exciting those feelings of historical reality, and that corresponding 
pleasure, which they now kindle even in the least enthusiastic. The 
Gate of Lions is choked with rubbish; but I managed, on my hands 
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and knees, to crawl through a narrow opening, along the very spot 
by which the King of men had marched to accomplish the fate of [li- 
um, and had returned triumphant, only to be the victim of a domestic 
tragedy, which has for ages interested the feelings of mankind.” 
Giffor , 181. 


How different the feelings with which one visits the modern 
ruins of Tripolitza. This ill-fated city was the scene of some 
of the fearful atrocities of the Greek revolution. When taken 
by the Greeks under Colocotroni, the Turks were slaughtered 
by thousands, and when subsequently,—after having, by a 
gradual influx of people from all parts, become the most im- 

ortant and populous town in Greece, numbering 30,000 in- 
fabitanta, —4t was retaken by the Turks, the inhabitants that 
remained (at the approach of the army all fled who could get 
away) were butchered or carried into slavery, and the whole 
city devoted to the flames.* Mr. Gifford arrived there in the 
night, and gives an interesting description of it, which we are 
obliged to omit. 

From Tripolitza the travellers proceeded south to Sparta, and 
found there an illustration of a remark of Thucydides, that if 
Sparta and Athens should be destroyed, the latter would, from 
the superior magnificence of its ruins, be supposed to have been 
the greater state of the two. Nothing can be truer. No ruins 
mark the situation of ancient Lacedemon—seges ubi Sparta. 
Even the foundations of a small temple, which are pointed out, 
and the theatre excavated from the side of a ploughed hill, be- 
long not to the “ Sparta of Menelaus, of Leonidas, of Greece, 
but to the modern Roman town, which has also disappeared in 
the lapse of ages.”” The Eurotas flows there still, and the wild 
and turbulent Mainotes rudely cultivate the fertile plains. 
Thence the travellers proceeded to Messene and along the west- 
ern shore of the Morea by Phygaleia, across the Alpheus to 
Olympia, the scene of the sacred triumphs, and to Pyrgo on the 
sea, where they embarked to meet the English steam-boat at 
Zante. 

Had we not already drawn too copiously from the volumes 
before us, we should like to dwell a little longer on the character 
of the modern Greek, so like in its great features to that of his 
acute and flexible ancestor two thousand years ago, so unchang- 
ed by centuries of ignorance, degradation and slavery,—and to 


* See Howe’s Greek Revolution. 
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gather from the view some seeds of hope for the future well- : 
being of the race. His language too shows a remarkable simi- 
larity to the ancient. Stnking changes have indeed been F 
made, but fewer than in the Italian compared with the Latin, +} 
and we think we speak within limits in saying that the educated tH 
Greek ladies will read Plato and Euripides as easily as ours can i 
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read Chaucer. 

As to the pronunciation of modern Greek, much has been 
said, but we are not prepared even to state the question fully. 
We close with a single remark of Mr. Gifford. “It is hard to 
believe that the present pronunciation can be the same as the 
ancient; for besides the penury of sounds with which it nar- 
rows the language, we have at least one instance in which an- 
cient authority seems to contradict modern practice; for an 
Aristophanic fragment talks of the ‘ By, By agoBator Biyyy’— 
ba, ba, the bleating of sheep ; and we can witness that the mod- 
ern sheep of Greece pronounce the B with as much distinctness i} 
as those of Salisbury plain. Nor can I give much credence to 
a system which reduces the zodvgioupow of Homer, a sound 
which we heard the sea itself articulating on the shores of Pylos, 
into polly fleesveeo.” 
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/l Complete Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance to the Old Testa- 
ment, comprising also a condensed Hebrew-English Lexicon, 
with an Introduction and Appendices. By Dr. Isaac Nord- 
heimer, Professor of Oriental Languages in the University 
of the city of New-York, assisted by William W. Turner. 
Part First, =x 2. New-York: Wiley & Putnam. 


Bisnor Horse.ey has somewhere expressed the opinion, that 
a careful study of parallel passages, even as they are imperfectly 
given in King James’s Bible, would impart to a plain unletter- 
ed man, a better knowledge of Scriptural truth, than could be 
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acquired by one of far superior literary attainments, but who 
should neglect the simple though powerful means, which the 
other had employed. If this be true in respect to so imperfect 
a process as the collation of parallel passages in our common 
version, or of the remote points of resemblance exhibited by an 
English concordance, how much more might be expected trom 
the constant use of so powerful an auxiliary, as a finished and 
copious index of the original words of inspiration? Were it a 
new vocabulary, furnishing only concise references to all the 
passages, or a mere numerical list of texts, it would be, in fact, 
of more value, than the most accredited lexicon without it, and 
more deserving of a place in every clergyman’s library. It 
might even be maintained, that in a certain stage of the stu- 
dent’s course, and after he had become moderately familiar 
with the language, it would absolutely be better to deprive 
him for a season of his separate lexicon, and throw him upon 
the forced exercise of his own powers, in studying by the 
concordance, and determining the primary senses of words, 
from a careful observation of those associations which it pre- 
sents. In fact no commentary, translation, or lexicon can sup- 
ply its place. In the language of the author’s prospectus, “ it 
can teach nothing but what is true.”” It may be styled a self 
interpreting lexicon. It guides to the knowledge of the He- 
brew, through a process similar to that, by which we become 
familiar with ourown tongue. Very few, comparatively, of the 
words we meet with in English authors have ever been examin- 
ed by the aid of a dictionary, or directly explained to us by oral 
teaching, and yet we feel as much confidence in our knowledge 
of their correct application, as though one or the other of these 
means had been in every case employed. The understanding 
of a word is something more than a knowledge of its separate 
meanings, as remembered from a lexicon. It is not only true 
of connecting and qualifying particles, but also of all parts of 
speech, except the lowest class of nouns, that their whol’ 
meaning cannot be felt, or correctly given, when viewed as 
standing alone. We meddle not here with the grave philo- 
sophical question, whether general terms, even when directly 
contemplated by the mind, do ever present an independent con- 
ception of their own. There can be no doubt, however, that in 
ordinary reading and conversation, abstract terms of any kind, 
can only be said to be understood, by an apprehension of the 
fitness of their connection with the other members of a proposi- 
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tion. We recognise them rather by their company, than by 
their individual features. The primary sense, or what may be 
styled the spirit of a word, is not directly made an object of 
thought, without a special effort of abstraction; and yet this 
spirit of the word, although not distinctly exhibited in the forms 
of conscious intelligence, may be ever present to the soul, ac- 
tively exercised in determining the fitness, or detecting the 
incoherence, of the terms employed. When this is the 
case in respect to a foreign language, the words may be said to 
be understood. Without this, their various secondary meanings 
are only remembered from the lexicon, and blunders of every 
kind may be committed, in determining which of them, whilst 
it maintains the primary sense, best coheres with the connection 
in each particular example. This apprehension of the spirit of 
words is the result of an habitual observation of the company in 
which they are found, and of the associations with which they 
are most naturally connected. In the use of our own native 
words we are engaged in this discipline from infancy, and in 
consequence of familiarity, are not distinctly aware of the great 
variety of secondary senses in which single terms are employed. 
To a foreigner, who takes then at first, only as separate re- 
membered senses from a lexicon, without the connecting soul of 
their primary idea, they convey the impression of confused and 
arbitrary diversity,—an impression similar to that which we de- 
rive, when learning the words of another language, and rely- 
ing, aS we necessarily must do at first, simply upon authority. 
In the case of a dead or foreign tongue, the concordance fur- 
nishes the means, by which the length of this process is short- 
ened, and its results condensed. In respect to single words, it 
performs in a few hours, what in a course of reading alone, 
would require the critical observation of years. It does not 
merely give us a confused array of all possible meanings, lead- 
ing to all possible interpretations, and adapted to the exigency 
of every dogma that seeks their support, but familiarizes the 
mind with the spirit of the word,—presents at a glance the one 
primary sensible image or action, which forms the uniting bond 
of all its various uses, and thus enables us to determine with 
confidence what is intended in each particular connection. 

But few persons, comparatively, can be expected to become 
such thorough masters of the Hebrew, as to be able to read 
every portion of the Old Testament Scriptures with ease, and 
thus to make it their sole and daily medium of communication 
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with the inspired volume. Without the aid of a concordance, 
however, nothing less than this will render their knowledge of 
the language, in a critical point of view, much more than a 
mere reliance upon authority. After all, the lexicon is only 
substituted for the translation. The spirit of the language is 
not caught. The student has not attained to that familiarity 
with its idioms, its usus loquendi, its modes of conception, which 
alone can place him in a situation approximating to that of the 
ancient writer, or so bring the words to his mind in habitual 
connection with their primary associations, that he can feel as- 
sured, that he has grasped the true and only meaning, which 
in any particular passage was intended. Laborious study, and 
constant reading for many years, can alone impart this ¢act in 
criticism, and elevate the student above the mere pupil of au- 
thority. 

Perhaps no cause has given rise to more frigid and forced in- 
terpretations, than that mere knowledge of lexicons, which 
stops short of what we have styled the spirit of a language,—or 
such a degree of familiarity as extends not merely to the out- 
ward expression, and its various possible meanings, but to the 
subjective state of mind, from whence its particular applications 
arise. A simple-minded reliance upon an accredited version, 
is a much safer guide to a sound and practical knowledge of 
the sacred volume. 

We will illustrate our meaning by supposing a person to be 
able to read, with tolerable facility, the Greek Testament. He 
may have made the acquisition in some theological institute, 
from which classical learning is excluded ; or it may be the only 
cherished remains of his academical course, or the result of a 
laudable desire in later life to understand the primary channels 
of inspiration. Such an one may feel a high degree of satis- 
faction, in being able thus to read the Bible in its original lan- 
guage; but after all, it may admit of much doubt, whether, 
without something more, the acquisition is really of any great 
value. If it engender a superficial critical spirit, it may be 
worse than useless. He has only connected the familiar ideas 
received from the early reading of the Scriptures, with certain 
Greek words, suggesting not so much their own native primary 
conceptions, as the corresponding English words of the transla- 
tion, or the lexicographer. The whole exercise of reading, in- 
stead of being a spontaneous flow of thought, springing up 
directly from the original fountain in all its native freshness and 
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urity, is nothing more than an habitual exercise of memory. 
He is as dependent upon the authority of the lexicon, as the 
more unlearned reader is upon that of the translation. It is 
difficult to conceive what great benefit there is in all this. In 
a difficult passage he can Tearnedly appeal to Schneider, or 
Robinson, or Parkhurst, or Passow ; but why not as well rely 
at once upon those scholars, in all respects equal to Schneider or 
Parkhurst, who made our excellent English version ? 

These remarks apply equally to some who may be regarded 
as tolerable Hebraists. In neither case can it be said, that the 
language is known. The words are only remembered. In the 
polemics of theology, such scholars often make the greatest 
show of learning ; but it all consists in arraying one critical au- 
thority against another, or in skilfully picking out from the long 
series of meanings in a lexicon, that one, which the exigency 
of a certain dogma demands. Abundant proof of the truth of 
these remarks, may be found in those interminable logomachies, 
which half-learned controversialists have engaged in, on the fa- 
mous word faazitw,—in those exceedingly critical tracts on the 

repositions ig and ad in the New Testament,—in those end- 
ess discussions on the language of Scripture in respect to slavery, 
or that most absurd controversy which is now so gravely termed 
the wine question. Of what great consequence is it, to know what 
dovdog or 72 may possibly include or exclude in certain associ- 
ations? Why should such vast importance be attached to some 
particular meanings, which may be given to these words by 
Schneider or Gesenius? A faithful examination by the con- 
cordance not only puts an end at once to the whole controversy, 
but causes the candid investigator to wonder that such a contest 
should ever have arisen. It does so, by placing at ance before 
us the most important means of information,— means on which 
the lexicographers themselves depended,—and requires only the 
aid of the same native criticism, which we habitually employ in 
detecting the misapplication of our own native words. 

In the present state of our clergy, but comparatively a small 

rtion can be expected to attain to a high degree of eminence 
in those classical and oriental languages, which are deemed 
necessary to a critical understanding of all parts of the sacred 
volume. Even those, who have laid a good foundation in the 
theological seminary, find such to be the pressure of their sub- 
sequent duties, that the utmost they can expect, is to retain the 
imperfect knowledge which they may have acquired. The 
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greater part, discouraged by the prospect of the necessary time 
and labor, suffer their early acquisitions to pass away. A few 
add to them ; while a much smaller portion still, are the subjects 
of that enthusiastic fondness for sacred literature, which over- 
comes all obstacles, and leads to a critical acquaintance with the 
primary channels of divine inspiration. 

Should it be asked: Ought then the study of the Hebrew to 
be abandoned by all those who cannot cherish the hope of be- 
coming critical expounders of every part of the sacred volume ? 
We reply, that there is a remedy, which will not only supersede 
the necessity of such abandonment, but which, if faithfully ap- 
plied, will prevent the danger of those crude and forced inter- 
pretations, which result from reliance upon the lexicons alone. 
The critical use of the concordance places the imperfect scholar, 
in respect to any particular words and phrases, which for the 
time being he may be called to investigate, on the same van- 
tage ground that the more advanced critic occupies in respect 
to the whole Bible. With an accurate knowledge of the 
grammar, and such a facility in reading as may enable him to 
ascertain the associations of those terms he wishes more closely 
to examine, he may determine their meaning with nearly as 
much confidence as the Jexicographer himself. He has al! the 
means which they enjoy, except perhaps the aid derived from the 
cognate tongues, and which are far from being as important as 
some enthusiastic scholars would represent. He may, it is true, 
be very deficient in that species of minute criticism, which traces 
the name of every rare plant or animal through all the Shemetic 
varieties ; but the soul of the language,—the terms most import- 
ant for all theological purposes,—may be made his own, not 
simply as remembered from the lexicon, but as known and felt in 
a similar manner, if not in an equal degree, with the words of 
his native tongue. 

The Old Testament is all that remains to us of the language, 
and therefore the knowledge of the more important Hebrew 
roots must be derived mainly from the Hebrew itself. For 
this purpose, it presents facilities which perhaps are afforded by 
no other tongue. Words much more readily explain each other 
in the Hebrew, than in the Greek. Had the Iliad been the 
only surviving relic of Grecian literature, it would have pre- 
sented far more difficulties than the Bible. For this, the latter 
is indebted to its parallelism, which in various ways brings out 
the meanings of words comparatively rare, by connecting them 
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by way of contrast, resemblance, climax, amplification, or an- 
tithesis, with those which are of more common occurrence. It 
is thus that parallelism should be regarded not as a mere poet- 
ical ornament, but as designed by God for one of the most im- 
portant aids to the meaning of the holy Scriptures. Roots 
which occur but two or three times in the Bible are generally 
in such connections, as to leave but little doubt of their proper 
primary sense. The verb “mz for example, and the noun “73 
occur only in Genesis 15: 10, Jerem. 34: 19,—the root >2% only 
in Prov. 11: 2; and in Hiphil, Micah 6: 8; and yet what 
doubt can we have as to their meanings, after observing the as- 
sociations and antitheses in which they are placed? But little 
more light can be obtained from the lexicons than is furnished 
by the passages themselves. 

To take examples of more important terms,— et us suppose 
that a clergyman, whose knowledge of the Hebrew is somewhat 
limited, wishes to arrive at a true knowledge of the forensic 
word P1% (righteousness). All that he has to do is to examine 
every passage in which it occurs from Genesis to Malachi, and 
he knows as much about it as Gesenius himself. Perhaps 
more :—the spirit of Neologism may have blinded the lexicog- 
rapher, to many an important association, with which it was 
connected in the minds of those divine messengers, whose in- 
spiration he denies, and the fulness of whose terms he can 
therefore only imperfectly appreciate. Let the same course be 
pursued with the words for holiness, atonement, covenant, re- 
demption, the various terms for the soul, that dread word sheol, 
the phrases, in which the Hebrew is so copious, for innate as 
well as actual depravity, the sublime names of the Deity and of 
the divine attributes, the terms for /ife and death in their temporal 
and spiritual significations. He will find, in the Hebrew Scriptures 
alone, most ample means for a satisfactory knowledge of these 
important words, in all their senses, primary, secondary and 
metaphorical. 

By such a course, the words become his own, They suggest 
not only their separate remembered meanings, but the fitness of 
their associations. He detects at once, and without the aid of 
critical rules, the fallacy of any interpretations which dissociate 
them from their leading senses. Words are to him no longer 
Ovouara or Onuara, but Aoyou: they pass beyond the province of 
memory, and become a part of the inner property of the mind, 
giving rise to emotions such as they excited in the souls of David 
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and the prophets. He thinks with them, and not about them. He 
may rely, modestly, upon his own judgment, should it sometimes 
differ from that of the rationalizing lexicographer; for he has 
nearly the same external means of knowledge, whilst he may 
have far more participation in the spirit which dictated the 
Scriptures. 

A vast amount of theological knowledge may thus be acquir- 
ed; greater perhaps than could be attained in any other way. 
Volumes on the subject of the atonement would not produce so dis- 
tinct and heartfelt an apprehension of this cardinal doctrine of 
all religion, as such an examination of the Hebrew words 72> 
and “£2 in every passage in which they occur. The doubts 
which perplex many minds in reference to the subject of a fu- 
ture state, as taught in the Old Testament, would be effectually 
dissipated by pursuing the same course with the words t=; n= 
>ixw “ap and the various terms which are used in connection with 
them. A depth and spirituality would be discovered in the Old 
Testament, which escapes the notice of the superficial reader, 
whilst light would be shed on many important Greek words in 
the New Testament, whose meanings vary from classical usage, 
in consequence of their connection with Hebrew associations 
and modes of thought. 

These general remarks, on the utility of the concordance, ap- 
ply, in some degree, even to those which are the most imper- 
fect! Tothe disgrace, however, of our theological literature, it 
must be said, that a Hebrew concordance of any kind, is inac- 
cessible to the great body of our clergy. The great expense of 
Taylor and Buxtorf, notwithstanding their acknowledged defi- 
ciencies, excludes them from most private libraries. The theo- 
logical community do therefore owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. 
Nordheimer, for furnishing a work so complete, and at the same 
time so cheap as to be within the reach of those of our clergy who 
have the most limited means. Through the indefatigable |abors 
of this adinirable scholar, and his faithful coadjutor Mr. Turner, 
we have, at a less price than nine dollars, a work every way sur- 
passing those ofa similar kind, which formerly could not be ob- 
tained for ten times that amount. We thus speak of it, froma 
careful examination of this, and other productions of this distin- 
guished orientalist, and if we indulge in the language of praise, it 
is prompted by a grateful appreciation of his untiring efforts to 
furnish the best he}ps for the right understanding of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 
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But few words are necessary for a description of the work, 
the first number of which is now before us. With the excep- 
tion of the more ordinary particles, every word in the Hebrew 
Bible is given with every passage in which it occurs cited in full. 
Every variety of form, inflection and conjugation is presented 
and separately arranged. The nouns, for example, are given, 
first in their simple form, then as they occur with the article, 
the prefix conjunctions and prepositions, with and without the 
article, followed by the same forms as they occur with all the 
various suffix pronouns. The word t-% may suffice as a speci- 
men of the whole. The forms follow each other in the follow- 
ing order : Sx Gxt SN Un (a single anomalous form occurring 
Mic. 6: 9) Sen wow tows Oona tend eed weed ced coeds 
tidy cee toed cee sed pote qed icy rainy mri prcied 
misses mong Moss ove. Under these separate heads are 
cited all the passages, in which they are found ; each passage 
containing all the words necessary to the understanding of 
the connection, and amounting in all to more than 1500; 
besides those which are precisely similar, not only in the 
primary but also the connecting words. Every one may judge 
of the immense labor bestowed, notwithstanding the assistance 
derived from previous Jess perfect compilations, and especially 
the concordance of First on which the present work is founded. 
The mere labor of reading the proof, and comparing the origi- 
nal passages, is alone a Herculean task, that might have dis- 
couraged even the most enthusiastic lover of Hebrew learning. 

By the plan pursued important aids are given, not only to 
those who wish to fix the meaning of words, but also to the 
critical philologist, who wishes to judge of the comparative 
frequency of unusual forms, the effect of the article, and all 
those matters that belong to the more minute criticism of the 
language. It may thus be regarded, not only as a concordance 
of words, but also as a synopsis of etymological and grammat- 
ical peculiarities. 

The work, when complete, will form a narrow quarto of about 
900 pages, very closely printed in beautiful Hebrew type; the 
leading words in large letters, with the references in smaller, 
yet very plain and distinct characters. The first number is ex- 
ecuted with all that elegance and accuracy, which appear in 
the other works of our author, and which have been so highly 
commended in the various periodicals in which they have been 
reviewed. The words are arranged in the etymologico-alpha- 
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betical order, with an index of the same kind, and also a purely 
alphabetical index, for the use of beginners. The order of the 
roots, however, is undoubtedly the best both for a lexicon and 
concordance, and one most useful process in the acquisition of 
the language is neglected, when the student is not exercised in 
classifying the derivatives under that radix of whose life and 
spirit they all partake. Independent of the use of a concord- 
ance, as a book of reference, we cannot conceive of a more 
pleasant mental exercise, than to trace a root through all its 
derivatives, and with all the passages in which they occur pre- 
sent at a glance, to familiarize the mind with their various as- 
sociations, until the primary sense, or soul of the word, comes 
forth like light from chaos,—henceforth to form a part of the 
furniture of the student’s own soul,—his own word, or Aéyog, 
and not a mere remembered sound, arbitrarily connected with 
the various senses given by the lexicographers. 

We conclude by a few remarks in reference to the lexico- 
graphical portion of the work. This, although necessarily 
concise, will be found to contain all the information which 
may be deemed important in Gesenius. A separate lexicon is 
necessarily swelled by reference to illustrative passages. This 
of course is dispensed with in the present work, because the 
same office is most fully performed by the concordance which 
follows. All that remained, therefore, was to give the author’s 
view of the primary sense, not so much by way of authority, 
as a clue to guide the student in the subsequent examination of 
passages,—or as a nucleus around which his own thoughts 
might gather, until the result of his own investigation might 
confirm or reject it. Next follow very concisely the secondary 
applications of the word and its derivatives. This part of the 
work has evidently been the result of much more mental labor 
than the more mechanical department. If the author has erred, 
it has arisen from a strong desire (which may have occasion- 
ally been carried to excess) to find a principle of unity flowing 
through all the applications of a term. He may have been led 
to this, not only from a philosophical or theorizing habit of 
mind, but also from having constantly before him all the pas- 
sages in which the term occurs. It must also be admitted, 
that this simultaneous exercise of compiling the concordance of 
passages, gives him great advantages in tracing the primary 
sense, and should attach great authority to his decisions. 

It should undoubtedly be assumed, that there is in most, if 
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not in all cases, such a connecting unity; and certainly nothing 
can be more valuable to the student, than the constant assump- 
tion, that there is a reason for every thing in language, which 
may in most cases be discovered ; yet still coupled with the ad- 
mission, that there may be occasional failures, and with a cau- 
tion against over-refinement. It may sometimes be impossible 
to determine the primary from the secondary senses, because 
the change to the latter, although never arbitrary, may have 
depended on accidental circumstances, on which the history of 
the language or of the people sheds no light. For example— 
had not the ancient manner of making covenants been known 
to us historically, as set forth in the Bible and in classic authors, 
we should have been utterly at a loss in determining how the 
Hebrew 72, the Greek zéurw, and the Latin pango, came to 
have this peculiar application. If, therefore, under such cir- 
cumstances, these words had been found only in their secondary 
uses, {as is the case with many others,) every effort to deduce 
from them the remote primary sense must have been mere con- 
jecture, probably widely variant from the truth. If there is, 

owever, any error here, it is far more safe than that opposite 
fault, which consists in dividing and subdividing, one radix 
into several, with varying primary senses, to correspond to 
what appear to be independent derivatives. Even should the 
assigned primary be a mere conjecture, it may still serve as an 
important aid to the memory, by forming a bond of connection, 
although perhaps an artificial one, for the various secondary 
applications. Jt has besides this advantage, that even in its 
failures, it habituates the student to a process of investigation, 
necessary to be employed in the right acquisition of any lan- 

uage. 
: The opposite error, to which we have alluded, forms a stri- 
king fault of the lexicon of Gesenius. Words, in which all 
the derivatives, and secondary senses, may be arranged under 
one primary, and deduced from it in a natural and satisfactory 
manner, are not unfrequently divided by Gesenius into distinct 
roots, each with a separate and independent meaning. Many 
examples of this might be given did our limits permit. One 
striking peculiarity of Gesenius is his great fondness for dedu- 
cing the Hebrew senses from the Arabic—a fondness which he 
often carries to great excess, in resorting to far fetched deriva- 
tions from the cognate tongues, when the pure Hebrew origin 
is too manifest to be mistaken. Our author makes much more 
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use of the Hebrew in explaining itself. His almost vernacular 
acquaintance with the language led him to appreciate more 
fully its resources, than could be done by one whose knowledge 
of it, however critical, was of a different kind. All the works 
of our author show, that he is deeply imbued with the Hebrew 
spirit, and that he thinks and feels in the language, whilst Ge- 
senius only speculates about it.* 


ARTICLE X. 
Criticat NoTIceEs. 


1.—Psychology ; or Elements of a New System of Mental Phi- 
losophy, on the basis of Consciousness and Common 
Sense. Designed for Colleges and Academies. By S.S. 
Schmucker, D. D., Professor of Christian Theology in 
the Theol. Sem., Gettysburg, Pa. New-York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1842. pp. 227. 


Hap not our confidence in the good sense of the author for- 
bid the apprehension, the title of this book would have awak- 
ened in our minds a suspicion as to the wisdom and soberness 
of its plan. After all the study, and trained and vigorous rea- 
soning, that have been expended in the investigation of mind 
and its phenomena, it argues either great temerity, or an un- 
usual degree of self-reliance, to attempt a “‘ System of Mental 
Philosophy,” which may be properly denominated new. Orig- 
inal investigation, however, in respect to all subjects, should 





* We would simply annex the concluding paragraph of the 
publisher’s prospectus for the benefit of those who may wish 
to subscribe. It announces that “the work will be com- 
pleted in 9 parts of 100 pages each, which it is proposed 
to issue at intervals of two or three months, at one dollar a 
part, to be paid on delivery. Those who have already sub- 
scribed, and also those who shall subscribe before the second 
number appears, will receive the last number gratis. After 
the work is completed the price will be raised. Orders for 
the work may be sent either directly to the publishers or to 
any of the booksellers in the country.” Eb. 
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be encouraged. When conducted with a due regard to the 
eternal truths of revelation, and the principles which are set- 
tled in the experience of al] mankind, it constitutes our only 
means of advancement in knowledge. Such advancement 
may doubtless be made in the science of Mind; and, if we 
mistake not, Dr. Schmucker has acgomplished a valuable work 
by the clearness and simplicity of his division and arrange- 
ment of its elements. He does not attempt a system in all 
respects new. ‘There is in it no affectation of novelty; but 
the author, having thoroughly studied the works of others, 
has carefully subjected every principle to the test of his own 
experience. This he has done for many years, with the ad- 
vantages of having been constantly engaged as a Teacher of 
Mental Science, and other associated branches. The result 
is the suggestion of what he regards some important modifica- 
tions and improvements in the arrangement and classification 
of the materials of the science ; and which, as a system, may 
perhaps with some propriety be denominated new. 

This system has been constructed with great care and tho- 
roughness. It is sufficiently condensed, in the volume before 
us, and is stated and illustrated with unusual precision and 
clearness. It is in these respects well adapted for use as a 
Text-book in Academies and Colleges. It is all embraced in 
200 pages, the remaining 27 pages of the volume being occu- 
pied with a recapitulation of the leading principles and state- 
ments of the system, for the purpose of reviews. It represents 
the proper materials of Mental science to be, “not the sup- 
posed faculties, of which we know nothing directly, but the 
known phenomena of the mind, and all those entities or exis- 
tences, which exert an influence upon these phenomena, or are 
concerned in their production.” Its division of these phenom- 
ena, or operations, is threefold, embracing them all under the 
terms Cognative Ideas, Sentient Ideas, and Active Operations. The 
jirst embraces perceptions, consciousness, conceptions, judg- 
ments, recollections, results of reasoning, etc. ; the second em- 
braces sensations, emotions, affections, and passions; and the 
third, volitions, processes of reasoning, acts of memorizing, etc. 

The Will is defined to be “that power of the soul by which 
it freely determines, in view of motives, either now or hereafter, 
absolutely or conditionally, to perform or not to perform some 
one or more of the active operations.” The motives by which 
the soul is influenced, in respect to its acts of choice, are its 
constitutional inclinations, the bodily appetites, and all other en 
tities. Yet the will is free in a]l its acts of choice. 
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Such are the leading features of this system. Its principles 
are stated didactically and illustrated with great brevity. 
Their differeuce from those of other systems is only occasion- 
ally referred to, and the work is wholly free from that polemi- 
cal aspect which has too much affected most philosophical 
discussions. On the whole we anticipate a favorable recep- 
tion of this new system, as*a concise, intelligible, and conve- 
nient class-book of Mental science. 


2.—Travels in Europe and the East, embracing Observations 
made during a Tour through Great Britain, Ireland, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Saxony, Bohemia, 
-lustria, Bavaria, Switzerland, Lombardy, Tuscany, the 
Papal States, the Neapolitan Dominions, Malta, the 
Islands of the Archipelago, Greece, Egypt, Asia Minor, 
Turkey, Moldavia, Wallachia and Hungary, in the years 
1834, ’35, ’36, ’37, ’38, ’39, °40,and 41. By Valentine 
Mott, M. D., President of the Medical Faculty of the 
University of New-York, and Professor of Surgery, etc. 
etc. New-York: Harper & Brothers, 1542. pp. 452. 


It has become fashionable, of late, to denominate a certain 
character of style suggestive. The above title exhibits this 
character in a remarkable degree. Besides its very numerous 
specifications, it suggests the author’s high professional repu- 
tation, that he has enjoyed very peculiar advantages in his 
foreign travels, and has seen a great many countries and 
things, which he must of course be better qualified, than most 
tourists, to describe. We accordingly commenced the peru- 
sal of this handsome octavo volume, with raised expectations. 
In some respects, however, we have been disappointed. 

The introductory pages, and other portions of the book 
which appear to be wholly original, besides containing many 
things of trifling interest, are written in astyle which is strik- 
ingly faulty. Its sentences are unreasonably Jong and loaded 
with epithets; and, in many instances, they need to be broken 
up and rearranged, to become easily intelligible. There are 
also blunders in grammatical construction, and a use of unau- 
thorized words, as “ objectional,” for objectionable, etc., indi- 
cating a defect of literary taste and discrimination, which 
would hardly be tolerated in a work of much lower preten- 
sions. 

But while we feel constrained to enter these strictures, we 
would by no means undervalue the work before us, or dis- 
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courage its perusal. The high professional standing of Dr. 
Mott, as a surgeon, gave him access to the best sources of in- 
formation, on subjects relating to medical and surgical sci- 
ence, and his long residence and extensive travels abroad have 
enabled him to make some valuable remarks on the state of 
the healing art in the several countries which he visited. That 
portion of his book which relates to the European States, is 
confined almost exclusively to topics of this sort, and to de- 
scriptions of his interviews with distinguished individuals of 
the medical profession. Two thirds of the volume, however, 
are occupied with a narrative of his travels in Greece and 
Egypt, and the other Eastern countries named in the title- 
page, with historical sketches of their monumental remains, 
notices and illustrations of the present condition and habits 
of the people, ete. ‘These portions of the work are written in 
a better style than the introductory chapters, and will be read 
with interest by those who are not already familiar with the 
work of Mr. Pittakys on Egypt, and other authors from whom 
Dr. Mott has derived the materials of his sketches. 


3.—Harrers’ Fairy Lisrary: 

No. 145. On the Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimities 
of Nature ; with Notes, Commentaries, and Illustrations. 
By Charles Bucke, author of “* Ruins of Ancient Cities,” 
etc. Selected and Revised by William P. Page. 

No. 146. Essays on Property and Labor, as connected 
with Natural Law and the Constitution of Society. By 
Francis Leiber. 

No. 147. The Natural History of Selborne. By Rev. 
Gilbert White, 4. M., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
New-York: Harper & Brothers, 1842. 


These are the last volumes of the Family Library, which 
have come into our hands; and as is usual in this series, they 
are good and useful books. The first is made up of choice 
selections from the larger work of Mr. Bucke, in three vol- 
umés. It comprises fifty-one distinct topics, relating to the 
most interesting and exciting objects and scenes in nature, 
and abounds in striking facts and sentiments, and in beautiful 
imagery. Its perusal is suited to exert a salutary moral in- 
fluence upon the mind, and to excite an admiration of the 
works of God. 

Dr. Leiber’s Essay is a truly philosophical, and at the same 
time, a popular and very intelligible discussion of an impor- 
tant subject, on which there has heretofore existed great di- 

SECOND SERIES, VOL. VII. NO. II.’ 
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versity and confusion of views, both in pote and this coun- 
try. The right of property lies at the foundation of the dis- 
putes which, in an age of advancing political freedom, must 
ever exist between the reforming and conservative classes of 
society; and in a republican country should be well under- 
stood by the people, as well as the government. The pubii- 
cation of Dr. Leiber’s work, therefore, in an economical form, 
may be considered seasonable for the exertion of an extensive 
and a salutary influence. The author maintains, and we think 
demonstrates, that the rights of property are connected with 
the earliest and most lasting necessities of our being. They 
are not the results of law or government, but have a being 
before government and independent of it. They are rights 
which it is the office of human legislation, not to create, but 
to protect. 

The Natural History of Selborne, is a volume of 335 pages, 
containing brief sketches of the natural scenery, the soils, pro- 
ductions, birds, beasts, reptiles, wild and tame animals in 
great variety, to be found in the parish of Selborne, (England,) 
a hundred years ago. It is written in the form of letters, in 
two series, the first of which is forty-four in number, and the 
second, sixty-two, accompanied with fifty-two wood engrav- 
ings. It is a book of peculiar character, but simple and intel- 
ligible in its style, and well adapted to entertain and instruct 
the young reader. 


4.—History of the Great Reformation of the Sixteeth Century in 
Germany, Switzerland, &c. ByJ.H. Merle D’ Aubignée, 
Pres. of the Theol. School of Geneva, and Member of the 
Societe Evangelique. Vol. I1I, First American from the 
Jifth London Edition. New York : Robert Carter, 1842. 


Tue first and second volumes of this History were noticed 
in our last number. The opinion we there expressed of the 
rare excellency of the work is fully sustained by the present 
volume. While the sketch of Luther and his coadjutors in 
Germany has been continued with perhaps equal ability, the 
progress of the new opinions in Switzerland is invested with 
still greater interest, and the history of the Reformation in 
France is mainly drawn from unpublished documents, which 
throw much additional light on that eventful period. The 
printed materials for the early history of Protestantism in the 
latter country are few and scanty, owing to the severe and in- 
cessant trials which have harassed the Reformed Congre- 
gations. Hence the author has been led todevote much time 
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and labor to the examination of MSS., and the facts obtained 
in this way have enabled him “to reconstruct an entire phase 
of the Reformation in France.” Beza has allotted but four pages 
toa period which occupies 164 pages of the volume before us. 


5.—Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. By James 
F. W. Johnson, M. A., F. R. SS. L. and i Fellow of 
the Geological Society, etc. etc. New-York: Wiley & 
Putnam, 1842. pp. 300. 


These lectures were addressed to a society of practical 
farmers in England, many of whom, as the author tells us, 
ossessed no knowledge of scientific Chemistry or Geology. 
He accordingly employs no scientific terms and introduces no 
philosophical principles which he does not fully explain. The 
work is designed for the benefit of practical agriculturists in 
general, and is adapted to the average knowledge of that class. 
Any man of ordinary capacity, if he will “ begin at the begin- 
ning,” and read the book in its order, may easily comprehend 
its instructions and appropriate its principles in practice. We 
are much pleased with the clearness and simplicity of its 
statements, and do not hesitate to recommend it as admirably 
well adapted to direct our farmers in general to the best me- 
thods of rendering their lands, as well as their labor, produc- 
tive of the most bountiful results. We advise them to read it. 


6.—The Biblical Cabinet, or Hermeneutical, Exegetical, and 
Philological Library. Vol. XXXII. Annotations on 
some of the Messianic Psalms ; from the Commentary of 
Rosenmiiller ; with the Latin Version and Notes of 
Dathe. Translated by Robert Johnson. With an Intro- 
duction and Preface. Edinburgh: Thomas Clark, 1541. 


The character and object of the Biblical Cabinet are suffi- 
ciently known from the title, and from previous notices in the 
Repository. The selections and the typographical execution 
are usually worthy of all praise; the translations perhaps not 
always the best. The present volume embraces a preface, in 
which the religious opinions of Kant are exhibited in extracts 
from his works, taken from the American Biblical Repository, 
No. I, January, 1831. Prof. Robinson’s opinion of Rosenmial- 
ler’s works, as “ unadapted to the taste of American Stu- 
dents,” is also quoted. Dr. E. W. Hengstenberg’s Introdue- 
tion to the Messianic Psalms, translated by the Rev. R. Keilb, 
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follows the preface, and will sufficiently correct any erroneous 
views of Rosenmiller. Next we have a general introduction 
to the book of Psalms of great value, then the annotations on 
the Messianic Psalms; and finally, Dathe’s Latin version. 


7.—Sermons on the Life of the Early Christians, by Dr. Chr. 
Ludw. Couard. Translated from the German by Leopold 
I. Bernays. Vol. XXXIII. Biblical Cabinet. Edin. 
burg, 1841. 


It is interesting to be made acquainted with the early Chris- 
tians, as we are inthis volume. We here see them in their 
practical life, rather than on the arena of controversy, and we 
rejoice to find them exhibiting so much of the evangelical 
spirit, so much of likeness to Christ. It is equally interesting 
to know that sermons of so holy a tendency are preached from 
the pulpits of Germany, and issued from its presses. In the 
sermons entitled, “ Zeal in Prayer of the Early Christians ;” 
“The Life of Early Christians a life of Love ;” “ Earnestness 
of the first Christians in forsaking the World ;” and “ the Fa- 
mily Life of the Early Christians,” there will be found many 
admirable thoughts and delightful sentiments. The views ex- 
hibited are just, and well worthy the attention of Christians in 
our day and in our land. The translation is good, and the 
book such as we can safely recommend. 


8.—History of the first Planting and Training of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles. By Dr. Augustus Neander. 
Translated by J. E. Ryland. Edinburgh: Biblical Cab- 
inet. Vols. XXXIV, XXXV. 1842. 


These volumes will doubtless be weleomed by the scholars 
of Great Britain and the United States. They refer to an in- 
teresting period of the world’s history, and come from the pen 
of Neander, than whom there is probably no better, no more 
impartial ecclesiastical historian living. We are obliged, 
however, to say, that the volumes are not printed with that 
accuracy and taste, which the matter merits, and which an 
Edinburgh press ought to exhibit. On the first two pages of 
the “ Biographical Notice,” there are no less than seven mis- 
takes in the printing of German words, and throughout, an 
utter inattention to the accentuation of the Greek. In most 
words, the accents are altogether omitted, without distinction 
even of the aspirated and unaspirated vowels; then again, on 
the same page, and even in the same sentence and clause, 
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some words are accented, others not. These we consider 
imperfections in the book, which, we hope, Mr. Clark will in 
future avoid. Yet, notwithstanding these violations of taste 
and of correct typography, the work will unquestionably com- 
mend itself to public attention. 


9.—The Poems of John G. C. Brainard, with an original Me- 
moir of his Life. Hartford: Edward Hopkins, 1842. 


This is a pretty, delicate duodecimo volume, creditable to 
the publisher, and, in some measure, emblematic of the pure 
spirit, whose thoughts and words its pages reveal. J. G.C 
Brainard, the author of the poems, was born at New-London, 
Conn., near the close of the last century, was graduated at 
Yale College, studied law, located himself for practice at Mid- 
dletown in his native state, but soon discovering the unadapt- 
edness of his tastes and talents to his profession, gave the 
reins to his poetic genius, and finally became the editor of a 
newspaper at Hartford. In this calling, he labored assidu- 
ously, until impaired health sent him again to his father’s 
fireside, where he gave up the ghost, leaning his head on his 
Saviour’s bosom and breathing his “ life out sweetly there” — 
called to string a better harp than earth could furnish, and to 
attune it to noble themes in a better clime. 

The memoir prefixed to the poems, occupies some seventy 
pages, and is appropriately arranged and well expressed. It 
represents Brainard as a man of strong sensibilities, of social 
manners, sometimes jovial and witty, and manifesting those 
traits, which generally, more or less, characterize the man of 
poetic genius. The poetry of the volume does not exhibit 
that loftiness of thought nor that elevation of sentiment, which 
would entitle the author to a rank amongst the first of poets ; 
yet there is much worthy of admiration, and occasional pas- 
sages are sweetly charming. Among the most interesting are 
those, “On the Birth Day of Washington ;” “ Lines suggested 
by a late Occurrence ;” “An Occurrence on board a Brig ;” 
“Ts it Fancy, or is it Fact ’ “ On Connecticut River.” 


10.—Chapters on Church-yards. By Caroline Southey, Au- 
thoress of ‘Solitary Hours,” &c. &c. New York: 
Wiley and Putnam, 1842. pp. 332. 


This is a reprint of an English work, tastefully written, sen- 
timental, descriptive and amusing. It is divided into twenty- 
six chapters, the subjects of which cannot be easily named 


20* 
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or defined. They are all, however, more or less occupied with 
descriptions of the scenery, the taste and ornament displayed 
in English church-yards or burying places, accompanied with 
critical and sentimental remarks, on the faults of the living in 
respect to their memorials of thedead. The subject is treated 
throughout, as a matter of taste, and we cannot but think that 
the author’s views have been much influenced by the tendency, 
which exists in the forms and ceremonies of the English church, 
to attach too great a degree of religious importance to exter- 
nal graces and elegancies. Her remarks, however, are free and 
discursive, and often amusing. They are such as would easily 
suggest themselves to the leisurely traveller, of cultivated 
mind, who finds a melancholy pleasure in sauntering among 
the graves of the dead in the villages of an old and Jong in. 
habited country. 


11.—.An Account of Discoveries in Lycia. By Charles Fellowes. 
London, 1841. 


Mr. Fellowes made his first visit to Asia Minor in 1838, and 
was fortunate enough to discover the sites of several ruined 
cities which had been explored by no European traveller. In 
passing across the peninsula from north to south he came upon 
the ruins of Selge, till then unexplored, and the valley of the 
Xanthus in Lycia furnished a rich field for his antiquarian 
researches. The results of this tour are given in his first work 
on Asia Minor, which was noticed some time since in several 
of the English periodicals.* 

Early in 1840 he paid another visit to Asia Minor, but, in- 
stead of spreading his researches over a wide surface, judi- 
ciously confined himself to the single province of Ancient 
Lycia, a small tract not more perhaps than 60 miles long by 30 
broad. The account of his tour is contained in the splendid 
volume now before us, and will be found to have important 
bearings upon more than one of the sciences connected with 
antiquity. In the first place, he has found out eleven ruin- 
ed cities, making, together with Xanthus and Tlos, discovered 
on his first visit, thirteen of the cities of this little district 
whose situation no geographer before could determine. A 
part of these have been identified by the inscriptions still re- 
maining ; and a part ascertained upon probable grounds. It 
may give an idea of the uncertainty which heretofore prevailed 


* See a brief review of Fellowes’ Excursion in Asia Minor, in the 
“ American Eclectic” for January, 1841. 
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in regard to the geography of this province, to state, that upon 
the map in Col. Leake’s Asia Minor, which was the highest 
authority, Tlos, which Mr. Fellowes found to be just above the 
valley of the Xanthus, on the east side of the stream, appears 
beyond the Xanthus, and twenty miles to the north of it; while 
Pinaza is put by Leake at the head of the same river, though, 
in reality, it is situated on its west bank some six miles below 
Tlos. Most of the places discovered by Fellowes, Col. Leake 
does not venture to introduce into his map ; and his Lycia looks 
like a desert, inhabited only on the coast, which had been sur- 
veyed with care by Capt. Beaufort of the British Navy. So 
entirely unknown was the modern geography of this country, 
that a very considerable Turkish town, containing, according 
to Mr. Fellowes, 25,000 inhabitants, and situated on a very 
lofty plain in the northeastern part of Lycia, is as much one 
of his discoveries as are the ruins of the ancient cities. 

The whole of Lycia, including also Milyas and Cibyratis, 
seems to consist of spurs from the main ridge of Mt. Taurus, 
which here runs very near the sea, of very lofty plains, and of 
the narrow valleys of short streams. One of the most exten- 
sive plains is estimated by Mr. Fellowes to be 4,000 feet above 
the sea,and the highest mountain of Lycia to attain an ele- 
vation of7,800. 

The architectural remains of Lycia, as discovered by Mr. Fel- 
lowes, though only tombs, possess great interest. Some of 
them are of forms somewhat peculiar to the country, and others 
appear to us to possess great merit for the excellence of their 
proportions. Others still are adorned with bas reliefs, in an 
early style, and show that the art of building had made great 
progress in this district. ‘The most remarkable of all the bas 
reliefs are upon an obelisk tomb at Xanthus, and are thought 
by Mr. Gibson, an eminent English statuary at Rome, to have 
a reference to the story, told in the Odyssey, of the Harpies 
flying away with the daughters of Pandarus, king of Lycia. 

A great part of the inscriptions copied by Mr. Fellowes are 
of the Roman times, and possess but little mterest. Those of 
Aphrodisias in Caria, unnecessarily swell the size of the book, 
having been nearly all transcribed before. But the curiosity 
of the scholar is greatly aroused by those in the native lan- 
guage of the province, of which description some two or three 
and twenty are given by Mr. Fellowes, besides the legends on 
a number of coins. Four inscriptions in this enchorial lan- 
guage had been previously known, and one had furnished 
some clue to its alphabet by being accompanied with a Greek 
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translation. But, on an obelisk at Xanthus, which was the 
ancient capital of the country, Mr. Fellowes found a very long 
inscription tolerably well preserved, in letters more than an 
inch and a half tall, and covering, in nearly 250 lines, the four 
sides of the monument. What adds to the interest of this 
inscription is that ten lines of it on one of the sides are in 
Greek, inserted between lines in the native alphabet. Un- 
happily the Greek lay at a distance from the eye of the trav- 
eller, in a bad light, and, being cut more imperfectly than the 
rest, are not well deciphered. It is impossible, therefore, 
without the aid of frequent conjecture, to make any continu- 
ous sense of them. ‘They seem to be of funereal import, and 
we judge from the forms of several letters that the inscription 
is not of a very early date. 

The appendix to Mr. Fellowes’ work, contains an attempt 
by Mr. Daniel Sharpe, to ascertain the alphabet and the mean- 
ings of some of the words of this new language. ‘The alpha- 
bet is in the main the same with the Greek, but more limited 
in its number of consonants, while, if Mr. Sharpe has reached 
the truth,—which in some cases may well be doubted,—it 
abounds with short and long vowels. To one of these vowels, 


ov or w, Mr. Sharpe is obliged to give three distinct forms. As 
for the words, the investigations are entirely unsatisfactory, 
with the exception of a few continually recurring, some of 
which are ers by a Greek translation. Mr. Sharpe re- 


sorts to the Zend for most of his explanations, without having 
a thorough knowledge of that language. One of the com- 
monest words, translated by o/sw, muke, probably in the Greek 
part of one inscription, appears in various forms, showing that 
the language was inflected in a way something like the Greek, 
but the word has no known cognate in any other rte. 
V. 


12.—Rost’s Greek Lexicon. Fasciculus I. 


Passow having left his plan of aGreek Lexicon imperfect at 
his decease, it became desirable to provide another for the 
student, which should be an equal aid in reading the epic poets 
and Herodotus, (below which writers Passow’s thorough ex- 
aminations did not descend,) and in studying the remains of 
the Attic and later writers. This task has been undertaken 
by Dr. Rost of Gotha, who is favorably known by his Gram- 
mar and other works, as well as by his superintendence of the 
Gotha editions of the Greek classics. His task is no less 
than to give the significations and the use of every Greek 
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word from Homer to the beginning of the Byzantine period. 
Hitherto no approach has been made in modern times, to the 
completion of such a task, if we except Schneider’s lexicon, 
and the reprints of Henry Stephens’ (Etienne) Thesaurus. The 
latter coming from many hands is a complete chaos, ill-di- 
gested and disproportioned : the former is excellent in some 
respects, and indeed is the basis of Passow’s work ; but it is 
by no means extensive and particular enough, nor is it on a 
level with the present state of learning, especially as it regards 
the more classical writers of Greece. The call for a new lex- 
icon, therefore, is great ; and Rost’s qualifications are such in 
the estimation of his countrymen, that at the meeting of phi- 
lologists (we believe in 1839), before whom he laid his pro- 
ject, he was warmly encouraged to persevere. He has received 
also more substantial demonstrations of good-will in the lexi- 
cal collections of Frederick Jacobs, Kaltwasser, Berzk, Spitz- 
ner and others. 

The first fasciculus of this work appeared more than a year 
ago, and reaches to augmuxcoun. It contains 264 pages, 
whereas Passow arrives at the same point in 124. As eight 
of Rost’s lines are equal to twelve of Passow’s, and the num- 
ber of lines on a page is the same in both, our readers will see 
that the new lexicon, if the proportion is continued, must 
contain three times the amount of matter of the old. 

We are sorry to say, that like many excellent German 
works, this will move forwards very slowly. Mr. Rost thinks 
that if his health is sound, he can furnish one fasciculus 
yearly. Now as there are to be 16 parts at least, each of 
about the size of the first, which lies before us, we have little 
expectation either that the author or that we ourselves will 
live to hail the completion. How much better that the public 
should not be apprised of such a work until the long incuba- 
tion of the author should have ended, and the brood of fasci- 
culi be ready at very short intervals with little more than the 
delay required in printing, to come out into the world. 

So far as we have examined this specimen of Mr. Rost’s la- 
bors, we find a decided improvement upon Passow, both as it 
regards the number of words and the fullness of remarks upon 
the more important ones. Much is introduced from Passow, 
but we believe without acknowledgment. This seems to be 
fair enough, as far as the bookseller is concerned, since the 
same person owns both works. But all such proceedings 
ought to be openly acknowledged, whether occurring in a 
lexicon like the one before us, or in a classical dictionary, or 
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anywhere else. Very much, however, is Mr. Rost’s own ; 
and the most important parts of the work,—the arrangements 
of meanings and the remarks upon construction, proceed 
plainly from the author’s own careful study and laborious col- 
lections. 

A comparison of the way in which single words are handled 
by the two lexicographers would here find its appropriate 
place. But as our limits forbid us to enter into this compari- 
son at any length, and as one or two words would hardly serve 
as samples of the general execution, we will forbear to add any 
examples, and only assure our readers that we have made such 
a comparison in a number of instances, and have arisen from it 
with great satisfaction as to the results of Mr. Rost’s labors. 

In the etymological part, where Passow is far behind the pre- 
sent state of learning, Rost has not advanced much beyond 
him. We are sorry for this, and it seems quite unnecessary : 
for if Mr. Rost has not given his attention to the light thrown 
upon the roots of the Greek by those who have studied San- 
scrit, the Teutonic and other kindred dialects in the present 
age, such as Bopp, Grimm, Eichhoff and Schlegel, surely some 
one of his friends might have furnished him with the necessary 
information. Another defect we find, in the trifling way, in 
which the New Testament significations are disposed of. 
Under ayyelog the author remarks, “the prophets and apos. 
tles,” and in general the teachers of the church, are so called in 
the New Testament and in ecclesiastical writers, as announc- 
ing the divine word: in Philo, and ecclesiastical writers es- 
pecially, the angels.” As though the meaning angels were not 
found in the New Testament, where it is by far the commonest 
of all, whilst the word there assumes, also, in several places, 
the ordinary sense of a messenger, and scarcely ever adopts 
the only meaning which Rost mentions, viz. that of a religious 
messenger. It were better to confine the Lexicon to the 
heathen writers than to treat the words of the New Testament 
in this perfunctory manner. W. 


13.—Tecumseh, or the West Thirty years Since. A Poem, by 
George H. Colton. New-York: Wiley & Putnam, 1842. 


We are sorry to be called on to express an opinion of this 
Poem before it is fully published. It is to be comprised in a 
single volume, of about 300 pages. Only 175 pages have been 
handed us, in sheets. The balance is yet in the press, to be 
brought out in a few days. The whole is to consist of eight 
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cantos. What we have in hand we have read, every word of 
it,—five cantos and a part of the sixth,—and it has whetted 
our appetite for the rest. It is an epic, the design of which is 
to set forth the almost universal rallying of the North Ameri- 
can Indians, by one united and desperate onset, to avenge 
upon the white men the injuries they had inflicted upon the 
aboriginal race. ‘Tecumseh is represented as the master spirit 
of his age, with indomitable zeal, courage and perseverance, 
rousing the different and distant tribes to a sense of their 
wrongs, and urging them, one and all, 


—_—_—_—_——“ by their fathers slain, 
No more in voiceless peace remain ; 
For better crushed by trampling Fate, 
Than exiled, scorned and desolate.” 


Battles are described as moved and energized by this spirit 
of revenge, and the whole is intermingled with glowing de- 
scriptions of natural scenery and incidents of the most touch- 
ing character. As these sheets are accompanied with no ex- 
planatory notes, and as we cannot see the end from the begin- 
ning, we can only say of the concealed plan of the poem, that 
it develops handsomely thus far, and gives promise of a ca- 
tastrophe, of no ordinary interest and magnitude. The theme 
is purely American and of great historical interest. It is well 
worthy of the highest effort of poetic genius; and the author, 
though young and “ unknown to fame,” has certainly exhibited 
an elevation and strength of conception, and a boldness and 
beauty of imagery, which would do honor to a much more prac- 


tised hand. 


14.—Meditations and Addresses on the subject of Prayer. By 
the Rev. Hugh White, 4. M., Curate of St. Mary’s Pa- 
rish, Dublin. New York: Robert Carter, 1842. 237 pp. 


This is the first American, from the tenth Dublin edition. It 
is the result of the author’s pious reflections in a state of health 
which compelled him to suspend, for a season, his active la- 
bors, asa pastor. It breathes a deeply evangelical spirit, and 
exhibits enlightened and practical views of a duty in respect to 
which, as its obligations are universal, “men ought always” 
and evermore to be instructed. It discusses the subject under 
the following heads; “Importance of prayer,” “ Nature of 
prayer,” “Caution on the subject of prayer,”—‘ Reverence 
and freedom in prayer,”’—“ Humility and confidence in prayer,” 
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“ Watchfulness and dependence in prayer,” “Prayer for tem. 
poral blessings,” Intercessory prayer,” “Thanksgiving and 
praise.” 


15.—Norway and the Norwegians ; or Feats on the Fiord. 4 
Tale. By Harriet Martineau. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1842. pp. 180. 


This neat little volume surpasses our expectations in value 
and interest. It is partly fact and partly fiction, which are so 
woven together as to presenta more striking and comprehen- 
sive view, than any isolated narrative could furnish, of the 
manners, character and superstitions of the Norwegians. The 
reader who begins will be almost certain to finish the book ; 
and he will rise from its perusal, feeling, not only that he has 
been entertained, but instructed. He will be conscious that 
he now possesses an acquaintance with real life in those hy- 
perborean regions, though derived from descriptions of scenes 
and events, which, perhaps, have never been witnessed in the 
precise order in which they are here presented. 


16.—.4 Demonstration of the Authority and Wisdom of Punish- 
ment by Death for Murder. By Rev. George B. Cheever. 
New-York: M. W. Dodd, 1842. 


We have observed with interest the arguments lately put 
forth in England, in defence of capital punishment for the 
crime of murder ; and we cannot regard with indifference the 
circumstances, among ourselves, which have enlisted the pens 
of several American divines on the same subject. Recent en- 
deavors, in the Legislature, to change the laws of the State of 
New-York, have rendered it a topic of special interest to her 
citizens. Many clergymen have preached on the subject, and 
several have published single discourses. Mr. Cheever has 
attempted a more labored and extended argument. He defends 
the authority and wisdom of capital punishment for murder on 
the grounds of Scripture and expediency. In conducting the 
Scripture argument, he maintains the correctness of the com- 
mon translation of the passage in Genesis,—‘* Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood,” etc.,—considers the circumstances of the human 
race when this ordinance was promulgated, its universality 
and comprehensiveness, the Mosaic statutes respecting it, its 
confirmation in the New Testament, and the consentaneous- 
ness of Divine Providence. In respect to the final causes of 
the ordinance, the author regards its bearing upon the princi- 
ples of the Divine government as one of the most important 
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branches of the subject. The whole discussion is conducted 
with ingenuity and adroitness, and with a thoroughness of re- 
search which is highly creditable to the author. We recom- 
mend it as well suited to correct and settle the views of candid 
inquirers, whose compassion for even the guilty, under suffer- 
ing, has shaken their confidence in principles of government 
which are demanded both by the authority of God and the best 
interests of human society. 


AppiTionaL Norices. 


Capital Punishment, sustained by Reason and the Word of God ; 
being the substance of a Sermon preached in the Spring-street 
Presbyterian Church, by Rev. William Patton, D. D. New 
York. Dayton and Newman, 1842. The questions raised in 
this Sermon are: Whether man has any right to take away the 
life of the irrational creature, or of man; which, on the ground 
of certain grants and ordinances the author answers in the 
affirmative ; and states several things obviously forbidden in the 
sixth Commandment. The argument is brief and well stated. 

The Juvenile Naturalist ; or Walks in the Spring, Summer, 
Autumn and Winter. By B. H. Draper. New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Co., 1842. 2 Vols. pp. 237, 232. These little volumes 
are in the publishers’ best style of printing and binding, and 
are illustrated with numerous engravings. They are among 
the very best books for the young which we have seen. We 
earnestly recommend them to the attention of parents, who 
would provide for their children objects of thought tending to 
their elevation and improvement. 

Our Country ; its Capabilities, its Perils, and its Hope. Be- 
ing a Plea for the early establishment of Gospel Institutions in 
the Destitute Portions of the United States. Published by the 
Executive Committee of the American Home Missionary Society. 
New York, 1842. ‘This isa pamphlet of sixty pages. Its ob- 
ject is “to presnt a condensed view of the facts which consti- 
tute our country’s claim, on all her sons, to promote the moral 
improvement of Society at home.” Its statistics are authentic and 
accurate, and its argument cumulative and irresistible. 
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Literary Intelligence. 


ARTICLE XL 


LiteERaRYy INTELLIGENCE 


Germany. 


Dna. Prvcxer has been appointed professor at Bonn in the place of Dr. An- 

sti. Dr. H. A. G. Hivermick, recently professor extraordinary at Kostock, 
i been made professor of theology at Kénigsberg. ‘The Library of the Uni- 
versity of Tubingen has just received a valuable accession in the department of 
Oriental MSS.; the Arabic, Persian, and ‘Turkish MSS., which belonged to 
Prof. Schulz, (who was killed in Kurdistan, in 1829,) have been added to the 
collection. Dr. Wuttke of the University of Leipsic has discovered and pub- 
lished a manuscript Autobiography of Christian Wolff; the editor has appended 
as Essay on the philosophy of Wolff, with a part of his correspondence. j saree 
the recent publications of Germany, we notice Luther's complete works, Vol. 
XXX, containing a portion of his polemical writings; Umbreit’s Practical Com- 
mentary on the Prophets of the Old ‘Testament, Vol. I., it being Part 1. of his 
Commentary on Isaiah; the Life and Works of Melancthon by Matthes; Kar! 
Otfried Miiller’s History of Greek Literature to the Age of Alexander, from a 
MS. of the author by Dr. Ed. Miller. 


Wollany. 


According to the latest account which we have seen of the Dutch Universi- 
ties, they had 1397 students; in Leyden there were 634, in Utrecht, 484. Of this 
number, 323 were studying theology; 502, jurisprudence; 366, medicine; 65, 
natural science; 141, philosophy. 


Ginited States. 


George A. Peters proposes svon to publish, at the office of the American Bibli- 
cal Repository, a new work in one volume, to be denominated, ‘ The Princ:- 
ples of Esthetics, in their application to Literature,” or the ** Elements of Lite- 
rary Taste.” a Rev. Charles B. Hadduck, Professor of Intellectual Philoso- 
phy and oy Literature in Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Fora 
specimen of the work, see Article VI, present No. of the Repository. 

John S. Taylor & Co., New-York, have in press, and will publish in a few 
days, Prof. Gaussen’s work on “Theopneusty, or Plenary Inspiration of the 
Bible,” tranalated from the French by Rev. E. N. Kirk. It will be in one vol- 
ume of about 300 pages. For an account of the original work, see Biblical Re- 
pository of July last. Wiley & Putnam, Now-York, are preparing for imme- 
diate republication, “ A Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Arts; compris- 
ing the history, description, and scientific principles of every branch of human 
knowledge,” etc., illustrated with engravings. Edited by W. T. Brande, F. R. 8. 
and Joseph Cauvin, Esq. It will appear in 24 parts, at 25 cents each. Allen, 
Morrill and Wardwell, propose to publish, at the Codman press, Andover, Ser- 
mons and Literary Remains of Rev. William Bradford Homer, late Pastor of 
the Cong. Church, South Berwick, Me. kdited, with a Memoir, by Rev. E. A. 
Park, Professor in the Theol. Sem., Andover. Jonathan Leavitt and J. F. Trow, 
of New-York, will publish in April, a beautiful reprint of Hahn’s edition of the 
Greek New Testament, superintended by E. Robinson, D. D. 
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PROSPECTUS 


Of a new and original work on the History and Antiquities of 
the American Indians ; to be entitled 


CYCLOPEDIA INDIANENSIS : 
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OF THE 
ABORIGINAL TRIBES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA. 
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publication, that little more is demanded to apprise the public 
of its object. The reputation of the Editor, as a writer, and 
the extraordinary advantages he has enjoyed for becoming fa- 
miliar with the character, history and habits of numerous In- 
dian tribes are such as to afford the highest assurance of his 
ability to accomplish, in the most satisfactory manner, the im- 
portant and interesting work which he has undertaken. Oni- 
ginality and freshness of. description will be studied in each 
department of the work. A large portion of what relates to 
the North American tribes will be supplied by the author’s 
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the work may not be unnecessarily delayed. 

No demand will be made for payment until the delivery of 
the first No., which will be issued as soon as practicable after 
the requisite oe shall be obtained. A list of the 
names of the original subscribers will be appended to the last 
No. of the work. 
GEO. A. PETERS, Agent for the Author, 
Brick Church Chapel, 36 Park Row, New-York. 





EDITORIAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


To the readers of the American Biblical Repository, and the 


American Eclectic. 


Since the publication of the January Nos. of the above 
works, the subscriber has relinquished his post as one of their 
editors. The same kind Providence which directed him to 
this interesting field of labor has recently inspired the hope 
that he may resume, at no distant period, the duties of the pas- 
toral office. Unexpectedly to himself, and fortunately, as he 
trusts, for the prosperity and usefulness of these important pub- 


lications, his friend, Prof. J. H. Agnew, has offered to assume 
his editorial responsibilities. 

To those who have little or no acquaintance with the lite- 
rary qualifications of Prof. Agnew, it will be sufficient to say 
that his attainments in the ancient and modern languages and 
literature are precisely such as will be most serviceable to him 
in his new employment. His translations of ‘“ Krummacher’s 
Parables” and “‘ Winer’s Grammar of the Idioms of the Greek 
Language of the New Testament” bear witness to his know- 
ledge of the German, and his ability to convert this most diffi- 
cult language into correct and faithful English. 

The subscriber cannot take leave of the readers of the Re- 
pository and Eclectic without expressing his grateful remem- 
brance of the unexpected kindness with which his own efforts 
and those of his respected and efficient coadjutor, the Senior 
Editor,—especially in the establishment of the latter work,— 
have been rewarded. Very few persons can form any just con- 
ception of the embarrassments which attend the commencement 
of such a periodical. But we have been constantly cheered 
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with the most flattering proofs of the public approbation ; and 
as the means of imparting interest and value to these works 
will hereafter increase, it is not to be doubted that the present 
editors will receive the continued encouragement of the friends 
of a vigorous and healthy literature. 

SELAH. B. TREAT. 


The above resignation would have been received with re- 
gret by the Senior Editor, had he not concurred with his es- 
teemed associate in his estimation of the motives which have 
induced it. He takes pleasure, however, in acknowledging his 
obligations to Mr. Treat for his very efficient and acceptable 
editorial labors during the last eighteen months, particularly 
for the important aid rendered by him in commencing the 
American Eclectic on a plan which has thus far so signally com- 
mended itself to the favor of a discerning public. He trusts, 
also, that the station relinquished, by one whom he has so 
much reason to respect, will be filled with equal ability and 
credit by his successor. 

Thus associated in the editorial charge of the two works 
above named, the undersigned respectfully announce their de- 
termination to continue these publications on the same liberal 
principles of free discussion, by which they have been heretofore 
distinguished. The character of the American Brsticat Reposi- 
ToRY, in these respects, has been so long established and so ex- 
tensively approved both in this country and in Europe, that any 
change in the general principles on which it has been conducted 
by its successive editors would do violence to the judgment and 
the best feelings of the friends of a sound and popular Christian 
literature, and would disappoint the cherished expectations of 
numerous patrons both at home and abroad. 

Among the past contributors to this work are many of the 
most distinguished American scholars and divines, of various 
denominations, whose correspondence is also pledged for the 
future. Others are seeking it as the medium of the expression 
of their best thoughts to the public, on the most important 
topics both of Biblical and General Literature. With these en- 
couragements the editors entertain no doubt of being able to 
continue the Repository on the high standard of excellence 
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which it has heretofore maintained, and to increase its useful- 
ness by securing for its pages, from the most competent writers, 
the results of those advances which are constantly made in our 
country in all the branches of Biblical learning and useful 
knowledge. 

The American Ec.ectic, having been but one year before 
the public, may be susceptible of still more marked improve- 
ment. Our selections for this work are made from the period- 
ical literature of all foreign countries. The facilities for the 
survey and examination of so wide a field are constantly in- 
creasing; and the undersigned, with the aid of their learned 
associates in this country, and an extensive foreign correspond- 
dence already secured, may confidently expect to render this de- 
partment of their labors increasingly acceptable and useful. It 
will be their earnest endeavor to prepare and lay before the 
public, in the successive Nos. of the Eclectic, the most impor- 
tant information and the best specimens of taste and reasoning to 
bederived from the mass of materials furnished to their hands in the 
periodical literature of all nations. The favor already bestowed 
upon this new and popular publication leaves no room to doubt 
that it is destined to fill a prominent place in the literature of 
our country, and to constitute a standard work of permanent 
value to the American citizen and the general scholar. 

ABSALOM PETERS. 
J. HOLMES AGNEW. 





